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+ THIRD PART OF KinG Henay vi. ] The ation of this 
lay (which was at firſt printed under this title, The truc Tragedy 
of Richard Duke of York, and the good King Henry the Sixth; or, 
The Second Part of thr Contention of York and Lancaſler] opens juſt 8 
after the frſt battle at Saiut Albans, [ May 23, 1459, ] wherein the 
york fadion carried the day; and cloſes with che murder of king 
Fency VI. and the birth of prince Edward, afterwards king Edward 
V [November 4, 147% $6 that this hiſtory takes in the ſpace of 
full ſixteen years 1 1 FOBALD. | 
| have never ſeen the quarto copy. of the Scand part of Tar | 
Waore CONTENTION, &c. printed by Valentine Simmes for Tho- 
mis Millington, 1600; but the copy printed by W. W. for Tho- 
mas Millington, 1600, is now before me; and it is not preciſely 
the ame with that deſcribed by Mr. Pope aud. Mr, Theobald, nor 
does the undated edition (printed in fad, in i619) correſpond with 
their deſcription. The title of the piece printed in 1600, by W. W. 
is as follows: The true Tragedie of Richardt Duke of Yorke, and the 
death of good, King Henrie the Sixt: With the whole contention between 
tie two houſes Lancaſter and Yorkie: as it was ſundry times afled by 
1% Right Honourable the Earle of Pembrooke his Servants. Printed 
af London by W. M. for Thomas Millington, and are to be ſold al his 
ſhoppe under St. Peter's Church in Cornewall, 1600. On this piece 
Shakſpeare, as I conceive, iu 1591 formed the drama before us. 
See Vol. XIV. p. 172, and the Eflay at the end of this play. MALONE.. 
The preſent hiſtorical drama was altered by Crowne, and brought . 
on the ſtage in the year 1680, under the title of The Miſerzes of 
(il War, Surely the works of Shakſpeare could have been little 
read at that period; for Crowne, in his prologue, declares the 
play to be entirely his own compolition: 

« For by his feeble {kill tis built alone, / 

be divine Shakſpeare did not lay one tone... | 
whereas the very firſt, ſcene is that of jack Cade copied almoſt | 
verbatim from the ſecond part of K. Henry Vi and ſeveral other 
rom this third patt, with as lde variation. SYLEVENS, 5 


PERSONS repreſented. 


King Henry the Sixth: _ 

Edward, Prince of Wales, his ſon, 
Lewis XI. King of France. | 
Duke of Somerſet. Duke of Exeter.) 

Earl of Oxford. Earl of Northum-\ Lords on Kin 
berland. Earl of Weſtmoreland. 8 fide, 
Lord Clifford. | 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York: 
Edward, Earl of March, afterwards King 
Edward IV. 
Edmund, Earl of Rutland, 8 
George, afterwards Duke of Clarence, 
Richard, afterwards Duke of Cloceſter, | 
Duke of Norfolk, 
Marquis of Montague, | 


Earl of Warwick, 
"Wael , . 9 the Duke of York's pu 
Lord Haſtings, { 
Lord Stafford, 
a — e eee N uncles 40 the Duke of York, 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, a Youth. 
Lord Rivers, brother to Lady Grey. Sir Willian 
| Stanley, Sir. John Montgomery. Sir John Somer- 
ville. Tutor to Rutland. Mayor of York. Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. 4 Nobleman, Two W 
A Huntſman. A ſon that has killed has father, J 
father that has killed his Jon. Fo 
Queen Margaret. 
Lady Grey, afterwards queen to Edward . 
Bona, ſiſter to the French queen. 
Soldiers, and other Attendants on King Henry and 
King Edward, Meſſengers, Watchmen, c. 
SCENE, during part of the third aft, in France; 
during all the ref of the pic. in England. 


*h 


THIRD: PART OF. 5 3 
KING HENRY M ?T!E!˖ 
A 0 1 J. SCEN E 1 
London. Tue Parliameni-Houſe. : ON 


Drums. Some Soldiers of York's party break in, Then, 
Enter the Duke of York, EDwaRD, RIichAkD, 
NorFOLK, MON TAGUE, WARWICK, and Others, 
with white roſes in their hats. x4 


Wan. I wonder, how the king eſcap'd our hands. 
York. While we purſu'd the horſemen of the 
north, )) ig per +, EY 
He flily ftole away, and left his men: 
Whereat the great lord of Northumberland, 
Whoſe warlike ears could never brook retreat, 
' Cheer'd up the drooping army; and himſelf, 
' Lord Clifford, and lord Stafford, all a-breaſt, 
' Charg'd our main battle's front, and, breaking in, 
Were by the ſwords of common ſoldiers lain. * 
* Third Part of King Henry FI.] This play is only divided from | 
the former for the convenience of exhibition; for the . of 
ation is continued without interruptiou, nor are any two ſcenes of 
ay play more cloſcly connected than the firſt ſcene of this play 
ith the laſt of the former. JOHNSON. ROT, | 
Were by the ſwords of common ſoldiers ſlain. ] See the Second 
put of this play, Vol. XIV. p. 365, u. 7. Reed. „ 
This is au inadvertency in our author. The elder Clifford w 


ITY and ſlain by York, and his ſon lives to revenge his death. M. MASON. , 
Dr. Percy in a note ou the preceding, play, has pointed out the 


bo | nconliſtency between this account, and the repreſentation there, 
rance: Cliſford being killed gn the ſtage by the duke of York, the preſent 
d. \peaker, | Shakſpeare was led into this inconſiſtency by the author 


B 3 


I cleft his beaver with a downright blow: 


Whom I encounter'd as the battles join'd. 


What, is your grace? dead, my lord of Some? 


of The Contention, &c. were not written by the ſame hand.— Hoy. 


Ir. Elderton of Saliſbury has obſerved to me, is a groſs anachto- 
niſm. At the time of the fiſt battle of Saint Albans, at which 


fifth act, in which Henry is repreſented as having been killed by. 
him 3 in the Tower, not more than lixteen and eight months, | 


which our poet founded theſe. two parts of King Renry the ae 
are anſwerable. MALONE, 


Kc. It was evidently a wiltake of the tranſcriber, the word in the 
old play being What, which ſuits ſufficiently with York's exulias 
Lou, whereas But afords no ſenſe whatioever. MALONE, 
XK IF ; e ; 1 8 ; | | ; 


6 THIRD PART O 


* 


EDw. Lord Stafford's father, duke of Sucking, 
„ Dari; 
© Is either ſlain, or wounded dangerous: J 


That this 1 is true, father, behold bis blood. 
Il Showing his bloody ſworg, 

Mor. And, brother, here's the earl of Wil:. 
ſhire's blood, To York, Jhowing ſus, 


Rich. Speak thou for me, and tell them what! 

id. | 

[Throwing down the duke of Somerſet's head, 

* ' York. Richard hath befl delery'd of. Wl my 
ſons 


of the original plays: if indeed there was but one author, for this 
circumſtance might lead us to ſuſpec that the firſt and ſecond part 


ever, this is not deciſive; for the author, whoever he was, might 
have been inadvertent, as we find Shakſpeare e was. 
: | MALONE, 


4 Rich, Gn thou for me, | and tell them what 7 did.] Here, 2 


Richard is repreſenied in the laſt ſcene of the preceding play to 
have fought, he was, according to that gentleman's calculation, 
not one year old, having (as he conceives ) been born at Folher- 
ingay caſtle, October 21. 1454. At the time to which the third 
Tcene of the rfl ad of this play is referred, he was, according 0 
the ſame gentleman's computation, but Gx years old; and in ive 


For this anachroniſm the author or authors of the old plays 0a 


e What, is your grace -] The folio reads—But is your grace, 


ing 


Yor, 


Vilt- 


Miß. 
nat! 


head, 
my 


rſet? 


or this 


0 part | 


How. 
might 
8. 


ere, 2 
zachr0s 
which 
lay to 
lation, 
'other- 
e third 
ling to 
in the 


led by 


ays 0a 
Sixth, 


grace, 
in the 
exulias 


KING H ENRY VID 7, 


None. Such hope have all the line * of 
50 Gaunt! 
Rica. Thus do I hope to ſhake king Henry's 
head. 
War. And ſo do!. —Yidotions prince of York, 
Before I ſee thee ſeated in that throne 
Which now the houſe of 1 ancafter uſurps, 
| vow by heaven, theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe. 
This is the palace of the fearful king, 8 
And this the regal ſeat: poſſefs it, Vork; 
For this is thine, and not king Henry's heirs”. 8 
Lokk. Aſſiſt me then, tweet Warwick, and I 
will; 
For hither we have broken i in by force. 
Nogr. We'll all aſſiſt you; he, that flies, ſhall 
e 
Volk. Thanks, gentle Norfolk, —Stay by me, 
my lords ;— 


' And, ſoldiers, ſtay, and lodge be me this night. 


Wan. And, when the king comes, offer him no 
violence, 


1 Ualels he ſeek to thruſt you out by force. 


[They retire, 
' York, The queen, this day, here holds her 
parliament; 

hat little thinks, we ſhall be of her council: 
, By words, or blows, here let us win our nit. 


Though the ſenſe and wie are complete without either But or 
hat, | ſuppoſe we ought to read— — 
What, 's your grace dead, my lord of Somerſet? 
! do not, however, perceive the inefficiency of- but. This con- 
juntion js ſometimes indeterminately uſed; and is alſo inſultingly 
Wployed in Twelfth-Night: „ But, are you not wad indeed, er 


vYou "yt enen oh STELVENS. ; > 
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4 


| Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 


1 mean to take poſſeſſion of my tube 


| Reſolve thee, Richard; claim the Engliſh crown, 


Flouriſh. Enter King HenRy, Ciirrons, Norv 


3 in the chair of ate ! ! belike, he means, 


8 On him, his ſons, his favourites, and his friends. 


Rich. Arm'd as we are, let's day within this 
... houſe. 
War. The bloody parliammt ſhall this be call'd, 

' Unleſs Plantagenet, duke of York, be king ; 
And baſhful Henry depos'd, whoſe cowardice 


+ York. Then leave me not, my lords; be reſy 
lute; 


Wak. Neicher the king, nor he chat loves hin 
nn | 

The proudeſt he that holds up bencnſier, 

Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick ſhake his bells.” 

* I'll plant Plantagenet, root him up who dares:— | 


[ Warwick leads York to the throne, who ſeat; | 
himſelf. 


BERL *ND, WESTMORELAND, EXETER, and 8885 
with red roſes in their hats. 


K. HEN. My lords, look where the Qturdy rb 
fits, 


Back'd by the power of Warwi ck, that falſe peer, 
o aſpire unto the crown, and reign as king.— 
Earl of Northumberland, he flew thy father ;— 
And thine, lord Clifford; and you both have vows 


revenge 


* NokTH. If I be not, heavens, be reveng'd on 
N me! AL 1 
3 - if Varwici ſhake his bells. ] Ahe allufion is to 10 


The hawks bad ſometimes liule bells hung upon them, perhaps i0 
Lure the t 3 itbat i is, to fright them frem riſing. Jounz0y: 


3 Cu. The "I hated? makes Clifford 1 mourn 
in ſteel. | 


| Wesr. What, ſhall we fuffer this? let 8 e 
bim down: 

« My heart for anger burns, I cannot 5 it. 

K. Hew. Be patient, gentle carl of eee 
land. | | 
Cite. Patience is for poltroons, ny" fucks as he: 

He durſt not fit there, had your father liv'd. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament. 
Let us aſſail the family of Nr 
NorTH. Well haſt thou ſpoken, couſin; be it 1o. 
K. HEN. Ah, know you not, the city favours 
| Wen, 

And they have troops of ſoldiers at their beck? 
"Exe, Bat, when the duke is ſlain, they'll quick- 
-: Ip My.” 
K. Hex. Far be the thought of this from oth 8 
heart, 
To make a ſhawbles of the parliament houſe! 
Coulin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats, | 
Shall be the war that Henry means to uſe.— 

[I They advance to the duke, 
Thon n duke of Vork, deſcend my throne. 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet; 
lam thy ſovereign. 
Tonx. Thou art deceiv'd, 1 am thine, 


— 2nd fuck as ; be: ] Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt folio 
and the quartos omit—ond. ' STEEVENS. | | 


" Exe, But, when &c. ] This line is by the miftake of the com- 
E given to Weſtmoreland. The king s auſwer ſhows that it 
ongs to Exeter, to whom it is 3 in the old P | 
 MALONE., | 


| Ari art deceiv' 64] Theſe wards, whigh arg not in the folia, 


10 T H IR D PART Or. 


EXE. For hatte, come down ; be made thee du 
of Vork. 

York. = whe my gs] as the carldon 
was. ? | 

Exx. Thy father was a traitor to the crown, 

Wan. Exeter, thou art a traitor to the crown, 

In following this uſurping Henry. 
Cl. Whom ſhould he fenen but his natural 


king ? 

WAR. True, Clifford; and har 8 Richard, duke 

| of York; 

K. Htn. And ſhalll fland, and thou ft in my 
throne? 


© York. It muſt and ſhall be 5 Content thyſelf 
WaR. Be duke of Lancaſter, let him be king. 
VEST. He is both king and duke of Lancaſter; 
4 And that the lord of Weſtmoreland ſhall maintain, 
. Wan. And Warwick ſhall diſprove i it. You for: 
ef, 

That we _ thoſe, which chai d you from the field, 
And flew your fathers, and with colours group 


were reſtored 158 che old play. The defed of 155 metre in the 
folio, makes it probable that they were accidentally omitted, The 
SEN mealare f is, however, ſtill faulty. MALONE. 


9 —— as the earldom was. ] Thus the folio. The quarto 1600, 
and that without date, read as the kingdom is. STEEVENS, 


York means, I ſuppoſe, that the dukedom of York was his in- 

| Heritance from his father, as the earldom of March was his inhen- 
tance from his mother, "Kone Mortimer, the wife of the earl of 
Cambridge ; and by naming the earldom, he covertly aſſerts his 
right to the crown; for his title to the crown was not as duke of 
York, but earl of March. 
In the original play the line ſtands [ as quoted by Mr. Steevens;] 
and why Shakſpeare altered it, it is not eaſy to ſay; for the new 
line only exhibits the ſame meaning more obſcurely, MALONE., 


—— and that's Richard, | The word and, which was accider. 
tally omiited in the brft folio, is "found in the ald play. Maroni. | 


— — 


k INGE HENRY VI. 1 


March! d through the city to the palace gates, 
 NoRTH. Yes, Warwick, Tremember 1 it to my 
rief; 
And, by his ſoul, thou and thy 50 hall! rue it. 
WST. Plantagenet. of thee, and theſe thy lons, 
Thy kinſmen, and thy friends, Vit have more lives, 
Than drops of blood were in my father's veins. 
* CLiF. Urge it no more; leſt. that, inſtead of 
words, 
Iſend thee, Warwick ſach a ene; 
As ſhall-revenge his death, before U ſtir, 
© War. Poor Clifford! how L {corn his worth- | 
leſs threats! 
York. Will you, we ſhow our title to the crown? 
If not, our [words ſhall plead it in the field. 
K. Hen. What title haſt thou, traitor, to the 
crown 
Thy father was, as thou art, Juke of York; ; 
Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, eatl of March : 
I am the ſon of Henry, the fifth, 
Who made the Dauphin and the French to loop, 
And ſeiz'd upon their towns and provinces. 
WaR. Talk not of France, fath? thou haſt loſt it 
„. 
F. Hen, The lord protector lot | it, and not I; 


* Thy father was, as thou art, duke of York; ]' This is a miſtake, 
into which-Shakſpeare was led by the author of the old play The 
facher of Richard duke of York was earl of Cambtidge, and was 
never duke of York, being beheaded in the life-time of his elder 
brother Edward duke of York, who fell in the batile of Agincourt, 
The folio, by an evident error of the preſs, reads>— My father, 
The true reading was furniſhed by the old play. MALONE, 
Ian the ſon of Henry the fiſth, ] The military reputation of 
Henry the Fifth is the ſole ſupport of his fon. The name of Henry | 
1 Fifih diſperſed the followers of Cade. Jonson. : | 
55 r i. e. ſince. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
9 Sith Lwas my fault to Live the peopis ſcope.” . 


% 


12 THIRD PART OF 


When I was crown'd, I was but nine months old. 


| Ler . fight i it out, and not {ſtand cavilling thus, 


And be yon filent and attentive too, 
For he, that interrupts him ſhall not live. 


Rich. You are old enough now, and yet, mes 
thinks, you loſe :— 

Father, tear the crown from the uſurper's head, 
EpwW. Sweet father, do fo ; ſet it on your head. 
Mont. Good brother, [to Lonk.] as thou loyl 

and honour'ſt arms, 


Ricn. Sound drums and trumpets, and the king 
Wo.ͤill fly. 
Vonx. Sons, peace! 
K. HEN. Peace thou! — give king Henry leave 
to ſpeak. 
War. Plantagenet ſhall yank firſt :—hear him, 
lords; 


* K. Hen. Think ſt thou, that 1 wall ave my 
FbFeingly throne,* 

Wherein my grandſire, and my father, ſat? 
No: firſt ſhall war, unpeople this my realm; 
y Ay, and their colours—often borne in France; ; 
And now in England, to our hearts great doro w 
Shall be my winding-ſheet. Why faint you, lords! 


4 Think A thou, &e. ] The old play here exhibits four lines that 
are not in the folio. They could not have proceeded fiom Ut 
imagination of the tranſcriber, and therefore they muſt be added to 
the many other circumſtances that have been already urged, to ſhow 
that theſe plays were not originally the produQtion of Shakſpeare? 

% Ah Plantagenet, why ſeek'ſt thou to depoſe me? 
© Are we not both Plantagenets by birth, 
« And from two brothers lineally diſcent? 

„% Suppoſe by right and equity thou be king, 
© Think'ft thou, X&c. MALONE. 

5 Shall be my winding ſheet. ] Ferhaps Mr. Gray had this pag 

in his mind, when he vrote | 
„% Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
„The winding ſheet of Edward's race. srzkvzl. 


KING HENRY VI. 13 


My title's good, and better far than his. 


# 


fi 
l War. But prove it, 99 8 and thou ſhalt be 
7 0 king. 
1 Kk. Hen. Henry che fourth by conqueſt got the 
1 + crown. _ 
ov! York. *T'was by rebellion againſt his kink: 
| k. Hen. 1 know not what to lay; my title's 
weak. | > 
7 Tell me, may not a 925 adopt an heir? 
0 York. What then? 
. HEN. An if he may, then am 1 inwfat king: : 
lem For Richard, in the view of many lords, 
I Refign'd the crown to Henry the fourth; 
kin Whoſe heir my father was, and I am his. | 
3 York. He roſe againſt him, being his ſovereign, 
And made him to feſign his crown perforce. 
WaR. ſuppole, my lords, he did it unconſtrain'd, 
e my. Think you, twere prejudicial to his crown? 
Ext. No; for he could not fo reſign his crown, 
But that the next heir ſhould ſucceed and reign. 
K. HEN. Art thou againſt us duke of Exeter? 
ee; « But prove it, Henry, and thou ſhalt be king. * Thus the feed; 
JW, | folio, The firſt omits the neceſſary word —Buf. STEEVENSs. f 
ords? Henry is frequently uſed by Shakſpeare and his conte m oraries 
Y P P 
% word of three ſyllables. MALONE, 
nes _ But not as in the preſent inſtance, where ſuch a wiſyllable muſt, 
Ro prove offenſive to the ear. STEEVENS, 
gh Goa ! Think you, *twere prejudicial to his crown? ] The phraſe pre- 
Fund; Judicial to the crown, if it be right, muſt mean, detrimental to the 
* general rights of hereditary royalty; but I rather think that the 
| tranſcriber's eye caught crown from the line below, and that we 
ſhould read— prejudicial to his ſon, to his next heir. Jounsox. » 
Dr. Percy obſerves on Dr. Johnſon's note, that ſon could not 
1 have been the right word, as Richard the Second had no iſſue; and 
pa ſſagt dur author would hardly have uſed it ſimply for heir general. Pre- 


juicial ts the . is 8 i. e. to the TOY of the crown. 
| 5D n 


1 


14 THIRDFPART OF 


Exe. His is the right, and therefore parddn me, 
* York. Why whey ea Fs. wy 93 5 and an. 
ſwer not? 


Exx. My conſcience tells me, he is lawful king, 
K. HEN. All will revolt from me, and ara 
him. | 


NorrtH. Plantagenet, for all the claim thou lay 
Think not, that Henry ſhall be ſo depos d. 
WAR. Depos'd he ſhall be, in deſpite of all. 
Nok rn. Thou art deceiv d: is notthy fouthem 
e 

* Of Eſſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent — 
Which makes thee thus preſumptuous and proud,— 
Can ſet the duke up, in deſpite of me. 
Cue. King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence: 
May that ground gape, and ſ{wallew me alive,“ 
Where 1 ſhall kneel to him that ſlew my father! 


1 K. HEN. O Clifford, how thy words revive my 
heart! 


Yours. Henry of Lancaſter, 166 hy crown:— 
What mutter you, or what conſpire you, lords? 
War. Do right unto this princely duke of York; 
Or 1 will fill the houſe with armed men. 
And, o'er the chair of fate, where now he its, 
Write up his title with uſurping blood. 
| [ He flamps, and the ſoldiers ſhow themſelves. 
K. Htn. My lord of W hear but one 
word;“ — 


Fi May that ground gape, and ſoallowme alive, ] $0, in Phaer's 

Tranſlation of the fourth Eneid : 
8 But rather would I with the ground to gap for me below.” 
STEEVENS, 


oY ——hear but 6 one word; 1 Heer i is in this line, as in ſome other 


— 


%.: 


Let me, for Ws my life-time, reign as king: 


Bens. >. 4 

And thou ſhalt reign in quiet while 1 liv ſt. 
K. HEN. Fam content: Richard Plantagenet, ' 
Enjoy the kingdom after my deceale.* 


ſon ? 


ſelf? 


Wesr. Baſe, fearful, and . Hwy 
Cxir. How haſt thou inj ur 9 both 2 and 
i 

WesT. 1 cannot flay to hear theſe articles 
NozTn, Nor I. : 


news. 
5 Wisr. Farewell, faint-hearted and degenerate 
bie 

* In whoſe cold. blood no fonck of honour bides. 
NoxrnH. Be thou a prey unto the houſe of York, 
„And die in bands for this unmanly deed! 


elitor of the third folio, and all the ſubſequent editors, read—bear 
ne but one word. | MALONF. | 


The word—hear, in this place, may. cinta paſs as a difſyIa« 


tnry opinion.  STEEVENS., 


Ian content: ve. ] Inſtead of this esch the old play! has the 
allowing lines: 


King. Convey the ſoldiers hence, and then I will, 
% War. Captaine, condud them into Tuthilfields.“ 


1 45 nd P- 12 5 n. I.” MALONE, 


KING HENRY VI. 4. 


Lokk. Confirm the crown to me, and to mine 


CLIF. | What wrong 1s this unto the prince your | 


WAR. Wbat good 1 18 chis to England, wa him- 


Ci. Come, couſin, let us tell che queen theſe 


can. In dreadful war may'lt thou be overcome! 


places, uſed as a ditt able. See Vol. XII. p. 361. n. SY The. 


ble. ReſpeQing that referred to by Mr. N 9 am ve a con- 


Ste Vol. XIV. p. 190, n. 8; p. 198, n. 23 P. 208, n. 2; p. 2944 
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IM; War. Turn this x. Henry, and regard then 


| Exz. Thy ſeck revenge. * and therefore will not 


To honour me as thy king and ſovereign; 


* To ſeck to put me down, and reign thyſelf, 


quered, and ſeek to be revenged. They are not influenced by 


many fimilar words, were uſed by Shakſpeare as ppp e 
on, in 4 Midſummer-Night's Dream: 


Urely iynorant of our author's metre aud phraſeology, not knowing 
of the ſecond folio; for how— either, brother, neither, or rather, cal 


be pronounced as monoſyllables, I am yet to. learn. 


0 irregular, that 1 leave me rent before us as it ande in the iu 


Or live i in peace, abandon d\ and deſpis'g : 
[ Exeunt NORTHUMBERLAND, CLirrorp, 454 
WISTMORELANL ö. 


not. 


yield. 
K. HEN. Ah, Exeter! 
WaR. Why ſhould you feb, my lord? 
K. Hen. Not for myſelf, lord Warwick, but 1 
| ſon, 
Whom * unnaturally ſhall ciliharic. 
But, be it as it may :—1, bere entail 
* The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for eret; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To ceaſe this civil war, and, Whilſt 1 live, 


* And neither! by treaſon, nor hoſtility. 


e This oath I willingly take, and will per- 
form. * A an the throm, 


3 They fel * LEY 1 ney go away, not 3.0 they doubt 
the juſtice of this determination, but becauſe they have been cos - 


Principle, but paſhon. Jonxsox. | 

And neither— | ' Neither, either, whether, brother, rather, and 

++ Either death or you Ill find zes lintely.“ 

The editor of the ſecond folio, who appears to have been en 
this, omitted the word And. MALONE. 

My ignorance muſt be content io accompany that of the editer 


The verfification, however, in this and the preceding play i is * 


folio. STEEVENS. 


, And 
them 


1 not 


lord? 
u ny 


ever; 


if, 
| per- 
hr one, 


y doubt 
en cos - 


nced by 
her, and 
ſyllables 
been ens 
knowing 


he editor 
ther, cal 


y is * 
u the aut 


XING HENRY 


brace him. 
forward ſons! 


Yorx, Now York and Lifacalier are es d. 


' Exe. Accurs'd be he, that ſeeks to make them 


| Wan, And I'll. keep London wich my foldiers; 


Noke. And 1 to Norfolk, with my followers. 
A York, and his ſons, WARWICK, 
and Attendants, 1 


the court. x 


Enter hen Maxcazzr and the Prince of Wales. 


Exx. Here comes the queen, | whoſe looks be- 
wray © her anger: 3 


[ll ſteal away. O $7.09 I > WY TS To 


ky HEN. Exeter, ſo will * 


thee. 
* Hen. Be patient, gentle queen, and Iwilt lay. 


2. Mar, Who can be patient in ſuch extremes? 
1 Ab, wretched man! * ould 1 had ech maid, ; 


-— 


run l $304 Cale vear Wikefield, in York« 
bi MALONE,. 


— bewray —— 115 e. betray, diſcover. So, in b Lr: 


Mark the hi h noiſes and th lelf bewray. 
Again, ibid © * ? 5 F 55 


„ He did waren his prafice, " | | SruryeNs. 5 | 
Vol. * | 


E a 


vi. | 17 88 
wa. | Long live king Henry! —Plantagenet em- ; 


K. HEN. And long live thou, and theſe thy | 


foes! | Senet. The lords come forward, 
( Lonk. Farewell, wy. Scene ort 2 1 to my 
caſtle. . 


Moxr. And J unto the fea, from wuence 1 came. 
Nokrolx, MONTAGUE, Soldiers, | 


* K. Hime "ad 1, with grief. and forrow, to 


Going. 
„L. MAR. Nay, 0 not from me; 1 will follow, 


* 
4 = 


* 
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* And never ſeen thee, never borne thee ſon; 
* Seeing thou haſt prov'd fo unnatural a father! 


_ Hath he deſerv'd to loſe his birthright thus? 


Hadſt thou but lov'd him half fo well as I; 
Or felt that pain which I did for him once; 


a 
Or nouriſh'd him, as I did with my blood; 
* 


Thou wouldſt have left yy deareſt heart-bloo 
there, 


* Rather than made“ that ſavage duke thine heir, 


And diſinherited thine only fon. 

* PRINCE. Father, you cannot diſinherit me: 

* If you be king, why ſhould not I ſucceed? 

* K. Hen. Pardon me, Margaret; — pardon n me, 
Tweet ſon; — 


4 The earl of Warwick, and the duke, enforc'd me, 


. Mak. Enforc'd thee! art thou king, aud 
wilt be forc'd? 


1 ſhame to hear thee ſpeak. Ah, timorous wretch! 


Thou haft undone thyſelf, thy ſon, and me; 
* And given unto the houſe of York ſach head, 


As thou ſhalt reign but by their ſufferance. 


To entail him and his heirs unto the crown, 
What is it, but to make thy ſepulchre, 


42 
Fo 
* And creep into it far before thy time ? 
* 


Warwick is chancellor, and the lord of Calais; 


Stern F aulconbridge commands the narrow ſeas; 
6 Rather than made — ] Old copy — Rather than have made. The 


compolitor inadvertently repeated the word — have, from the pre- 


cediug line. STEEVENS. 


Rather is here uſed as a monoſyllable. See p-. 16, n. 4. 


7 Whatis it, but to make thy ſepulchre, ] The queen's reproach is 
founded on a poſition long received among politicians, that the 


| lofs of a king's power is ſoon followed by loſs of life. Jonnson. 


* Stern Faulconbridge commands the narrow ſeas; ] So, in Mare 
lowe's Edward II: | 
| ++ The baughty Dane commands the narrow T0” 


MALONE. 


son. 
Mare 


The duke is made protector of the realm; 
And yet ſhalt thou be ſafe? * ſuch ſafety finds 

* The trembling lamb, environed with wolves. 
Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 
The ſoldiers ſhould have tolſs'd me on their pikes, 
« Before I would have granted to that at | 
+ But thou preferr'ſt thy life before thine honour : 
And, ſeeing thou doſt, I here divorce myſelf, 

+ Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed, 


+ Until that act of parliament be repeal'd, 


* Whereby my ſon is dilinherited. ? „ 
The northern lords, that have forſworn thy colours; 
Will follow mine, if once they ſee them ſpread : 


this may be tos flight a circumſtancè to prove Marlowe the au- 
thor of The Whole Contentton; it is, however, in other teſpeds, 


ſuſficiently probable that he had ſome hand in it. 


The perſon here meant was Thomas Nevil, baſtard ſon to the 


lord Faulc onbridge, a4 man,” ſays Hall, „of no leſſe corage 
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— 


then audacitie, who for his euel condicions was ſuch an apte perſon, 


that a more meter could not be choſen to ſet all the worlde in a 
broyle, and to put the eſtate of the realme on an yl hazard ” He 
had been appointed by Warwick vice-admiral of the ſea, and had 
in charge ſo to keep the paſſage between Dover and Calais, that 
none which either favoured king Henry or his friends ſhould eſcape 
untaken or undrowned: ſuch, at leaſt, were his inſtructions, with 
reſpe@ to the friends and favourers of King Edward, after the rup- 
ture between him and Warwick. On Warwick's death, he fell into 
poverty, and robbed, both by ſea avd land, as well friends as ent- 
mies. He once brought bis ſhips up the Thames, and with a con- 
ſiderable body of the men of Kent and Eflex, made a ſpirited affault 


on the city, with a view to plunder and pillage, which was not 
repelled but after a ſharp confli& and the loſs of many lives; and, 


had it happened at a more critical period, might have been attend- 
ed with fatal conſequences to Edward. After roving on the ſea 
| ſome little time longer, he ventured to land at Southampton, where 


be was taken and bebeaded, See Hall and Holinſhed. RIrsOou. 


e Whereby my fon is difinkerited. ] The correſponding line in the 
eld play is this. The variation is remarkable: = 


„ Wherein thou yieldeſt to the houſe of York.” MALONE, 


Ca 


\ 


f 


| 
| 
{ % 
| 
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£1 ſpread they ſhall be; to thy foul Ciſgrac 
And utter ruin of the houſe of York. : 


* Thus do Ileave thee: — Come, ſon, let's away; 
Our army's ready; come, we'll after them, 
EK. HEN. Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me 
„ CT Sa, 
Q. Mar. Thou haſt ſpoke too much already; 
, en en engl 
EK. HEN. Gentle ſon Edward, thou wilt ſlay with 
Q. Mak. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies, 
PnIxck. When return with victory from the 
feld, 85 e 


Il fee your grace: till then, Tu follow her. 


Q. MAR. Come, ſon, away; we may not linger 
3 „ 

[ Exeunt Queen MARGARET, and the Prince. 
K. HEN. Poor queen! how love to me, and 
yo her lon; . 

* Hath made her break out into terms of rage! 
* Reveng'd may ſhe be on that hateful duke; 


» Whoſe haughty ſpirit, winged with deſire, 
Will coſt my crown, and, like an empty eagle, K 


fm the Held, ] Folio — to the field. The true reading 


is found in the old play. MALONE. = 
3 Whoſe haughty ſpirit, winged with deſirf q , _ 
Will coſt my crown, and, like an empty eagle, Kc. |] Read coof, 


Ii. e. hover over it. WARBURTON. 5 

Dr. Warburton's alteration aims at a diſtindion without a dif- 
ference, both coft and coat being ultimately derivations of the ſame 
original. HENLEY, ” | : 5 


The word which Dr. Warburtbs would introduce, has been 


ſuppoſed to violaie the metaphor ; nor indeed is to coaft uſed 432 
term of falconry in any of the books profeſſedly written on that 
ſubjed. To coaſt is a ſea-faring expreſſion, and means to keep 


along ſhore, We may, however, maintain the integrity of the 


1 


* 
3 


coaſt, 


dif- 


ſame 


| been 


i 


| that 
keep 
f the 


+ Tire on the fleſh of me, and of my ſon! N 
+ The loſs of thoſe three lords * torments my h cart: © 


l write unto them, and entreat them fair; — 


1 Come, couſin, you ſhall be the meſſenger, 


\ 


Ps 


| figure, by inſerting the ward cole, which is uſed in > Hamlet, an . 


in a ſenſe convenient enough on 115 occaſion: 
« We coted them on the way. 
To cole is to come up with, to R to Woch. 
So, in The Return from Parnaſſus, a comedy, 1606: 
« —— marry, we preſently coted and outfiript them.” 
Yet, on further inquiry, I am become leſs certain, that to OP 


18 rely a ſea-faring expreſſion, It is uſed in , e in- 


{tance to denote ſpeed : | 

« And all in PRs ſhe con fell to the cry. 

„ Shokſpeare s ow and Adonis. | 

Again, in The Loyal Subject, by Beaumont and Fletcher: | 

„% Take you thoſe horſe, and cooft them.. | 

Again, in The Maid of the Mill, by the ſame who, two en- 

tlemen are entering, and a lady aſks: | 

4 who are thoſe that coaft us? „ 


Mr. Tollet therefore obſerves, that Dr. Warburton's interpre- | 
tation may be right, as Holinſhed often uſes the verb to coaft, i. e. 
to hover, or range about any thing, See Vol. III. p. 352: 
« William Douglas till coafted the Engliſhmen, doing them what 
damage he might.” 80, again, P. 57 5 and. 494; and in other | 
Writers, STEEVENS. 


Will coſt my crown, ] i. e. will coft me my crown ; will induce 
on me the expence or loſs of my crown. MALONE. 


Had this been our author's meaning, he would have otherwiſe 
2 bis dee and written „ coſt me my crown. by 222 in Kine 
tar: 
© The tack and vicious 8 where thee he got, 2 
Co kim his eyes. STEEVENS. » 


* Tire on the fleſh of me, &.] To tire is to faſten, to fix the ta- 
ons, from the French lirer. Jonxsox. | | 


To tire is to peck. So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1635: : 
„ —— the vulture tires . | 
* Upon the eagle's heart, ” STEEVENS, | 
Fi - thoſe three lords. e That 3 is, of e Weſt- 
noreland, and Clifford, who had left him in diſguſt. JOHNSON, 


Vea you ſhall be the meſſenger. ] Inftead of the hs laſt lines of 
Wis Teeth the irlt Ver N theſe; : 
Os 0 3 
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* Exr, And 1; 1 hope, ſhall reconcile then 
1 111 So 

8 q E N E II. 10 
4 Room in Sandal Caſile, near Wakefield, in 


Ft FS Yorkſhire, 
Enter EDWARD, RICHARD, and MoNnTacux. 


Rich. Brother, though I be youngeſt, give me 
VVV . | 
Epw. No, I can better play the orator. 

Mor. But 1 have reaſons ſtrong and forcible, 


Enter Yors. 


t YORK. Why, how now, ſons, and brother, at 
a ſtrife? LEN 


What is your quarrel? how began it firſt? 


„ Come, couſin of Exeter, ſtay thou here, 

ES „For Clifford and thoſe northern lords be gone, 
= | e I fear towards Wakefield, to difturb the duke. 9 
See p. 15, n. 2. and the notes there referred to. MALONE. 
. ſons, and brother, ] I believe we ſhould read — couf 
inſtead of brother, unleſs brother be uſed by Shakſpeare as a term ex- 
preſhve of endearment, or becauſe they embarked, like brothers, 
in one cauſe, Montague was only couſin to York, and in the 
quarto he js ſo called. Shakſpeare uſes the expreſſion, brother 9 
the war, in King Lear. STEEVENS. 5d TIS: 
It ſhauld be ſons and brothers; my ſons, and brothers to each 

other JOHNSON, 1 n | : TS 
Brother is right. In the two ſucceeding pages York calls Mon- 
tague brother. This may be in reſpe& to their being brothers o 
tie war, as Mr. Steevens obſerves, or of the ſame council as in 
Ring Henry VIII. who ſays to Cranmer, „ou are brother of us. 
Montague was brother to Warwick; Warwick's daughter was War: 
ried to a ſou of York: therefore York and Montague were brothel, 


* 


KING HENRY VI. «#5 


* 


b Eon No quarrel, but a ſlight contention. | 
YoRE. About what? _ | 
Rich. About that which concerns your grace, 
and us; SD | | 
| © The crown of England, hey, which i 1s yours, 
Von. Mine, boy? not till — a be 77 
r 
Rich. Your right depends not on his life, or 
death. 
* Epw. Now you are heir therefore enjoy it 
now : 
* By giving the hacks of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
* It will outrun you, father, in the end. 
* York. I took an oath, that he ſhould r 
reign. 
Epw. But, for a kingdom, any oath my be 
> Renn 
Id break a thouſand oaths, to o reign one year. 


But as this alliance did not take place during the life of York, I | 
embrace Mr. Steevens's interpretation rather than ſuppoſe that 
. made a miſtake about the dme of the marriage. 


The third folio 3 as Ds Johnſon adviſes. But as York again 
in this ſcene addreſſes Montague by the title of brother, and Mon- 
tague uſes the ſame to York, Dr. Johnſon's conje&ure cannot be 
night, Shakipeare certainly r them to be brothers-in-law. 
MAL ONE. 


Vo quarrel, but a flight contention, ] Thus the players, firſt, in 
their edition; who did not underſtand, I preſume, the force of 
the epithet in the old quarto, which I have reftored — ſweet con- 


topic ; the Weed of their father' s immediate right to the crown. 
12  THEOBALD, 


Sweet is, T thiok, the better reading o of the two; and I ſhould 
certainly have received it had it been found in the folio, which 
Mr, Malone ſuppoſes to be the e of this plays as reformed | 


4. 


dy dhakſpeare, | STEEVENS. 


TOLLET. 


tention, i, e. the argument of their diſpute was upon a grateful 2 
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Rich. No; God forbid; your grace woudbe 
forlworn. 
* York, I ſhall be, if I claim by open war. 
Rich. [I'll prove the CORR if youl hea 
me ſpeak. 

Yorks. Thou canſt not, ſon ; - it is | impoſſible 
Rich. An oath is of no moment, being not 
took | 

Before a*true and lawful ad 
That bath authority over him that ſwears: 
Henry had none, but did uſurp the place; 
Then, ſeeing 'twas he that made you to depoſe, 
Your oath, my lord, 1s vain and frivolous, 
Therefore, to arms. And, father, do but think 
Ho ſweet a thing i it is to wear A crown; 
Within whoſe circuit is Elyſium, | 

* And all that poets feign of bliſs and joy, 
1 Why do we linger thus? I cannot reſt, 


oy 


* 


N 


2 9 


e No; God forbid, xc. ] laſtead of this and the three fl. 
5 towing ſpeeches, the old play has theſe lines: 
| Rich. An if it pleaſe your grace to give me leave, 
Tn ſhew your grace the way to ſave. your oath, 
And diſpoſſeſs King Henry from the crown. 
Tork. I pr ythee,. Dick, let me hear thy deviſe, 
| MALONE, 
6 Ju oath is of no 8 E The. obligation of an oath is bete 
eluded by very deſpicable ſophiſtry, A lawful magiſtrate alone 
has the power to exact an oath, but the oath derives no part of its 
force from the magiſtrate. The plea againſt the obligation of an 
--oath obliging to maintain an uſurper; taken from. the unlawfulnels 
of the oath itſelf in the foregoing play, was rational and juſt, | 
OHNSON, 
This ſpeech is formed on the following one in the old play: 
Rich. Then thus, my lord. An oath is of no moment, 
Being not ſworn before a lawful magiſtrate ; 
Henry is none, but doth uſurp your right; 
3 And yet your grace ſtands bound to him by oath: 
Then, noble father, | 
. Reſolve yourſelf, and once more claim che crown. 
Mien 


7 


dbe 


hear 


ible, 


not 


oe, 


link, 


e fol- 


ALONE, 
s here 
alone 
of its 
of an 
fulnels 
juſt, 


INSON, 


lay: 
ment, 


ALONE. 
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* Until 4 White: roſe, that 1 wear, be dy 
+ Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's -heart. 


© YORK. Richard, enough ; I wilt be king, or 
die. 0 


|; Brother, thou ſhalt to London preſently,” 


And whet on Warwick to this enterprize. 
Thou, Richard, ſhalt unto the duke of Norfolk, 
And tell him privily of our intent. — 

« You, Edward, ſhall unto my lord Cobham, 
Wich whom the Kentſhmen will willingly riſe: 
In them I truſt; for they are ſoldiers, 


ö Witty, courteous, averal, full of pang." 


1 Brother, thou lalt 40 London preſently. . Thus tlie . pluyr 
Edward, thou ſhalt to Edmond Brooke, lord Cobham, ER 
With whom the Kentiſbmen will willioyly riſe. 
Thou, couſin Montague, ſhalt to Norfolk Rraight, 
And bid the duke to muſter up his ſoldiers, 
And come to me to Wakefield preſently. 

And Richard, thou to London firaight ſhall poſt, 
And bid Richard Nevill Earl of Warwick _ 
To leave the city, and with his men of war 

To meet me at St. Albans ten days hence. 
My ſelf here in Sandall caftle will provide 
Both men and money, to further our attewpts. MALONE, 


* Witty, courteous, liberal, full of ſpirit. ] What a bleſſed har» 


{ monious line have the editors given us! and what a promiſing epi- 


thet, in York's behalf, from the Kentiſhmen, being ſo with! I 


| cannot be ſo partial, however, to my own county, as to let this : 


pen. pals. I make no doubt to read: 


—— for they are ſoldiers, 

Wealthy. and courteous, liberal, full of git. 7 
Now theſe five characteriſtics anſwer to lord News th deſcription. | 
of them in the preceding play: | | | 


4 Kent, in the commentaries Cæſar writ, 

4 Is term'd the civil'ſt place in all this iſle; 

% The people liberal. valiant, a&ive, wealthy. ” THEOBALD. 
This is a conjecture of very little import. JOHNSON, 
ee no reaſon for, adopting Theobald's emendation. > Witty an- 

Gently ſignified, of ſound Judgment. The Poet call. e e 
the deep revolving, FO Buckiegham, ”, 4 e 


/ 13 5 
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While yon are thus employ” d, What reflech n more, 
But that I ſeek occaſion how to riſe; _ 
And yet the king not privy to ny. drift, 
Nor any of the houle of Lancaſter? 


Enter a Metfang ger. 


0 But, ſtay; What news? Whyc com thou; in ſuch 
e 
$ Mes. The queen, with all the northern earls 
and lords, 


5 Enter a Meſſenger. ] Thus the quartos; the folio reads Enter 
Gabriel, SrEEVINS. 


Gabriel was the actor who played this N part. He 
is mentioned by Heywood, in his Apology for Actors, 1612. The 
correQion has doen made * Mr. . from the old play. 

MALOXE, 


N The queen with all k. 1 know not whether the authorſin- 
tended any moral inftrugion, but he that reads this bas a flriking 
admonition agaiuſt that precipitancy by which men often uſe un- 
| lawful means to do that which a little delay would put honeſtly in 


their power. Had York ſtaid but a few moments, he had ſaved his 


cauſe from the ſtain of perjury. JOHNSON. 


It will be no more than juſtice to York, if we called that this 
- ſcene, ſo far as reſpeas the oath, and his reſolution to break it, 
Proceeds entirely from our author's imagination. Neither the Earl 
of March nor Richard was then at Sandal; the latter being Iikewile 
a mere child, barely turned of eight years old. His appearance, 
therefore, and actions in this, and, at leaſt, the two firſt ads of the 
following play, are totally unfupported by hiftory and truth. 


It may be likewiſe obſerved that the Queen was not adually pre. 
Tent at this battle, not returning out of Scotland till ſome little 


time after. This infurre&ion, which the Duke, not in breach of, 
but in ftri& conformity with his oath to the King, and in diſcharge | 


of his duty as protector of the realm, had marched from London 
to ſuppreſs, was headed by the Duke of Somerſet, the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and the lord Nevil, who in direct violation of a mu- 
| tual agreement, and before the day prefixed for the battle, fell 
ſuddenly upon the duke's army, made him and Saliſbury priſoners, 
and treated him in the manner here deſcribed. See Methan fd. 
| e Was next tay . at Pontefract by a baſtard ſon of 5 


Fr 


more, 


1 ſuch 


earls 


„ Enter 


rt. He 
' The 
d play, 
ALONE, 
hor hin- 
liriking 
uſe un- 
eltly in 


ved his 


gat this 
teak it, 
he Earl 
ikewile 
arance, 
of the 
h. 

ly pre · 
e little 
ch of, 
ſchargt 


,0ndon 


f Nor- 
2 mu- 
e, fell 
ſoners, 
im ede. 
of the 


SY 


KING HENRY VL. % 
( Intend here, to beſiege you in your caſtle: 
« She is bard by with twenty thouſand men; 


And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 


* Yokx. Ay, with my ſword. What! think'ſt 
hon, that-we fear hem : 
Edward and Richard, you ſhall ſtay with me — 
« My brother Montague ſhall poſt to London: 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, 

* Whom we have left protectors of the king, 
+ With powerful policy ſtrengthen themſelves, 
And truſt not ſimple Henry, nor his oaths. 


duke of Exeter, and beheaded, with York, Rutland, and others, 
aſter death. W. Whrcefter. * RiTSON, Pore N | 
In Ofober 1460, when it was eſtabliſned in parliament that the 
duke of York ſhould ſucceed to the throne after Henry's death, the 
duke and his two ſons, the earl of March and the earl of Rutland, 
took an oath to do no act whatſoever that might “ ſound to the 
abridgement of the natural life of King Henry the Sixth, or dimi- 
niſhing of his reign or dignity royal. Having perſuaded the king 
to ſend for the queen and the prince of Wales, {who were then in 


York) and finding that the would not obey his requiſition, he on 3 


the ſecond of December ſet out for his caſtle in Yorkſhire, with ſuch 
military power as he had; a meſſenger having been previouſly diſ- 
patched to the earl of March, to defire him to follow his father 
with all the forces be could pracure. The duke arrived at Sandal 
caſtle on the 24th of December, and in a ſhort time his army a- 
mounted to five theuſand men. An anonymous Remarker, | the 
author of the preceding note, ] however, very conkdently afſerts, 
that © this ſcene, ſo far as reſpe&s York's oath and his reſolution to 
break it, proceeds entirely from the author's imagination.” His 
oath is on record ; and what his reſolution was when he marched 
from London at the head of a large body of men, and ſent the 
mellage above ftated to his ſon, it is not\very difficult to conjeRure. 
z 5 5 . 5 „ ion. 
— with twenty thouſand men;] In the quarto this ſpeech 
Hands as follows : 3 5 „ 
My lord, the queene with thirty thouſand men 
« Accompanied with the earles of Cumberland, 
, * Northumberland, and Weftmerland, 5 
** With others of the houſe of Lancafter, 
* Are marching towards Wakefield. | 
Jo befiedge you in your caftle heere. STEEVENS. | 
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* Mon. Brother, I 90 3 ru win chem. fear 
e 
* And thus moſt humbly 1 do take my leave. bal 


Enter Sir John and Sir Hogh Morris, 


Youk. Sir John, and Sir Nn Mortimer, mine 
uncles! - 
Jou are come to Sandal i in a happy hour; 
The army of the queen mean to beſiege us. 
Sik JohN. She ſhall not need, we 1 meet her in 
the field. 
Vokk. What, with five thouſand men? 
Rien. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need. 
A woman's general ; What ſhould we fear? 
i; [A march afar of, 
s Epw. I hear their drums; , Let 8 {et our men in 
order; 
And iſſue forth, and bid 4 battle ſtraight, 
* YoRK. Five men to twenty! * — though the 
-, odds be great, 8 
1 doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 
Many a battle have I won in France, 
When as the enemy hath been ten to one; 
Rok ir ſhould I not now have the like ſuccels ? 
| [ Alarum. Exeunt, 


meS SS. 


e Five men to — de.] Thus, in the old play: 
Tork. Indeed many brave battles. have 1 won 
In Normandy, whereas the enemy, 
Hath been ten to one, and why ſhould I now 
Doubt of the like ſucceſs. I am reſoly'd. 
Come, let us 
Kas. Let us march away. I hats: theix drums. 
: MALONI; 


a 


| KIN G HENRY VI. | | 29 


Plains near Sandal Calle. 


Hlarums. kaufen Enter RuTLAND, and his | 
mine FEY e Eator/*; | 


Bur. Ah, hide: ſhall 1 15, to ape their 
hands! 
Ah, tutor! look, where bloody Clifford comes! 


Enter Cuirronb, and Soldiers. 


need. Cur, Chaplain, away! thy prieſibood ſaves =y 
e 

I 0 ks for the brat of this ee duke, Rh 

en in Whoſe father * flew my father, — he fhall die. 

Tur. And J, my lord, will bear him company, 

CLIF, Soldiers, away with him. - 

h the Tor. Ah, d nas murder not this innocent 

-- echt; 8 

' Leſt thou be hated both of God and man. 
Exit, forced off by Soldiers. 

FEY How now! is he dead reads. Or, is it 

ME = 

That makes him cloſe his eyes] 7 n __ them. 


8 2 


ix, 


fone bid Tutor, 134 prief called sir Robert Aſpall. Hall. : - 
C= VI, fol. 99. RiTs0N. -i 

x; 4h whither &e, 1 This ſcene in the old play opens with theſe x7 
ine: 

Tutor, Oh, 0 my lord, lers leavs the caflle, 

And fly to Wakefield Rraight, MALONE, _ 

5 * Whoſe father ——}] i. e. the mare! of which brat, namely the 
MATO, luke of York. MALONE. 

' —— is he dead already? Or, is it Ghar.” | . 
That makes kim cleſe his oe? | This circumſtance is $ taken from 


— 


1 TH IR D þ A R T by 0 F 


Rur. So looks the pent- up lion* o'er the wretch 

* That trembles under his devouring paws: 

And ſo he walks, inſulting o'er his prey 

And ſo he comes, to rend his limbs aſunder.— 

Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy ſword, 

And not with ſuch a cruel threat'ning look. 

Sweet Clifford, hear me ſpeak before I die; — 

I am too mean a ſubjeQ for thy wrath, 

Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live, 
Cie. In vain thou ſpeak'ſt, poor boy; my fa. 
«hers: diess „„ 

 Hath ſtopp'd the paſſage where thy words ſhould 

4 enter. . 

Rur. Then let my father's blood open it again; 

He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him. 

C!klir. Had I thy brethren here, their lives, and 

Amine, ND 128 15 

Were not revenge ſufficient for me: 

No, if I digg'd up thy forefathers' graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains; 

It could not ſlake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. 


t 
1 


Hall: „Whilſt this battail was in fighting, a prieſte called Si | 
Robbert Aſpall, chappelaine and ſchole-maſter to the yong erle of 
Rutlande, ii ſonne to the above named duke of Yorke, ſcarce of 
the age of xii yeres, a faire gentleman and a maydenlike perſon, 
perceyving that flight was more ſafe-gard than tarrying, bothe for 
hym and his maſter, ſecretly conveyd therle out of the felde, by 
the lord Cliffordes bande, toward the towne ; but or he could entre 
into a houſe, he was by the ſayd lord Clifford eſpied, followed, 
and taken, and by reaſon of his apparell, demaunded what he was, 
The yong gentleman diſmayed, had not a word to ſpeake, but. 
| kneled on his knees, imploring mercy, and deſiring grace, both 
with holding up his handes, and making dolorous countenance, 

for | his ſpeacle was gone ſor furt.“ MALO 
80 looks the pent-up lion —— ] That is, The lion that bath been 
long confined without food, and is let out to devour a man cos- 
demned. JOHNSON, | : 0 | 


* 


* 


* 


KING HENRY vw 
The debt of any of the houſe of York 


1; as a fury to torment my ſoul; 9 
„And till 1 root out their accurſed line, 
and leave not one 18 I live in hell. 


1 | 
5 Therefore — — $4, | Lifting his 140. 
RDT. O, let me pray before I take my death: 
8 To thee I pray; Sweet. Clifford, pity me! 
CLie. Such pity as my rapier's point affords. 

XY, © RuT. I never did thee harm; . Why wilt thou 
ny fa , flay me? 

5 cur. Thy N hath. PE 
hould Rur. | N But twas ere I was born.“ 

Thou haſt one ſon, for his ſake pity me; 
again; bet, in revenge thereof, — ſith God is juſt, — 

| He be as miſerably ſlain as I. 
„ and Ah, let me live in priſon all my days; ; 

And when I give occaſion of offence, 
Then let me die, for now thou haſt no > caſe. | 
Clir. No cauſe? 

Thy faber flew my father ; : F die. 
L 8 [ CLarrorD ſtabs him: : 
Wed & $ The fate of any of the Bb of York. | : 
erle of Is as a fury &c.] In Romeo and Juliet the ſame idea is avredltd ER 
ande of in humbler language: «A dog of the houſe of Montague moves 
perſon, ne. STEEVENS, |, | 
the tos ' But 'twas ere I was born: 4 Rutland is under a miſtake, The 
ide, by bale of St. Albans, in which old Clifford was lain, happened itt 
Id entre 1455; that of Wakefield in 1460. He appears to have been at this 
lowed, lime above ſeventeen years old. RITSON. | 
he wal; The author of the original play appears to have been as incorrect 
ke, but In his chronology as Shakſpeare. | Rutland was born, I believe, in 
e, both 143; according to Hall in 1448 ; ; and Clifford's father was killed 
tenance, u the battle of St. Albans, in 1455. . Conſequently Rutland was 
55 then at leaſt ſeven years old; more probably. twelve, The ſame 
OS obſervation has To made by an anonymous writer. MALONE. 
au cos -· 1 i. e. ſince. So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 


"ith 8 yourſelf k kiow how eaſy itis to be ſuch an offender.” 
| STEEVENS. | 


— 


1 
a 
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Rur. Dis faciant, laudis ſunma fat iſta tur 19 


I Dis, 
„Gi. Plantagenet! I come, Plantagenet! 


1 this thy ſon s blood, cleaving to my blade, | f 

Shall ruſt upon my weapon, till thy blood. VW 

| Congeal'd with this, do make me wipe off both, « \ 

55 . | Exit, «\ 

s GEN E Iv. 4, 

. The ſame. Sn, c | 

Alarum. Enter York. =_ 

98 Your. The army of the queen hath got the 4 

| field: 2 

5 My uncles both are gain in reſcuidg me?: f 

And all my followers to the eager foe 27 
Turn back, and fly, like ſhips before che wind, 
Or lambs purſu'd by hunger-ſtarved wolves, | 

5 * My ſons — God knows, what hath bechanced + | 

<>," ham © 

But this I know, — they have 8 d themſelves 53 

. TE men born to.renown, by life, or death. 1 
Three times did Richard make a lane to me; 

And thrice cry'd, — Courage, father! fight it out! 

And full as oft came Edward to my fide, of. 

> With: purple fauichion, painted to the hilt N 

"If. blood of thoſeꝰ that had encounter'd him: fi 

_Y faciant, &c, ] This lice: is in Ovid's Epiſtle from Phillis to 4 

 Demophoon. | find the ſame quotation in Have with you 40 Safin W, 

Walden, or Gabriel Haruty's Hunt is up, xc. 1596, STEEVENS, | 5 

y uncles both are Hain in reſcuing me; ] Theſe were two baſtard of 


uncles by the mother's fide, Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer, Ste | 
Grafton s Chronicle, p. 649. PeR or. 
3 With purple faulchion, painted. to the hilt. 
Is blood of thoſe -- ] So, in King Henry J: 


* With * e in the Hood of Harlleur. 
| | f znr 


KING HENRY. vi Cs HS 


And 10 the bardieſt warriors did retire, 
Richard cry d. —Clarge l and give no foot o/, <a 5 
And cry dA crown, or elſe a glorious tomb: of EE TE? 
| A ſcepter, or an earthly ſepulchre . | 
| With this, we charg'd again : but, out, alas! 

| « We bodg'd again ;7 as 1 have ſeen a (wan 
With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 
And ſpend her ſtrength with over- matching | | 
Waves. [A ſhort alarum within. 
K Ah, hark! the fatal followers do purſue; _ 
And I am faint, and cannot fly their fury: 
And, were I ſtrong, I woyld not ſhun their fury : 
The ſands are number d, that make up my 0 ; 
Here mult ! ſay, and here my life muſ end. 


Enter Queen MARGARET, Cuirronp, Norrnuu- „ < 
BERLAND, and Soldiers. | | =» 


anced | come, bloody Clifford, — rough Northumber: 


aſelves a 1 your quenchleſs fury to more rage; : | 
5 ' lam your butt, and I abide your ſhot. | | 

me: NonTH. *Yield-to our mercy, proud Plantagenet. + 

od 

b Out. . bodg'd again; ] I bud bodgriy uſed by Naſhe in his Apologie | 


if Pierce Pennileſs, 1593, for botchery, „ Do you know your own | 
niſhegotten bodgery ?”* To bodge might therefore mean, (as to betch . 
5 does now) to do a thing impetfeRly and aukwardly; and thence to 
him: fail or miſcarry in an attempt. Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 1679. I 


; Phillis {0 tenders—+<. To batch or bungle, opus corrumpere, diſperdere.“ 2 
; fo Safin | fuſpe&, however, with Dr. Johnſon, that we ſhould tend | 
4 „ We budg'd again. To budge” Cole tenders, pedem referrt, to 

vo bia | retreat: the precife ſenſe required' here. So Coniplanus, Tpeaking 00 
e * of his army who had fled from their adverſaries : 


The mouſe ne'er ſhunn'd the Cat, as they did budge 7 1 3 
„% From raſcals worſe than they.” MAL ONE. 1 | 
| believe that—we bodg'd only means, we made bad or bungling | 


work of our attempt to rally. A how I fallor 18 es 180 
a botcker. STEEVENS, © | 


Vol. XV. 5 : - 5 


And bite thy tongue, that flanders him with cow. 
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4 


Cap. Ay, to ſach mercy, as his ruthleſs arm, 
With-downright payment, ſhow'd unto my faber 
Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick. , 
. York. My aſhes, as the phoenix, may bringforth 
A bird that will revenge upon you all: 
And, in that hope, I throw mine eyes to heaven, 
Scorning whate'er you can afflift me with. 
Why come you not? what! multitudes, and fear? 
| Cute. So cowards fight, when racy can fly no 
farther; 
>< Joves do peck the faulcon's piercing talons ; 
80 deſperate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 
Breathe out invectives gainſt the officers. 
York. O, Clifford, but bethink thee once again, 

* Andin thy thought o'er-ran my former time: 
* And, if thou canſt for bluſhing, view this face: 


_ ardice, | 

| * Whoſe frown hath made thee n fly ere this. 

CLie. I will not bandy with thee word for word; 

But buckle with thee blows, twice two for one. 

[ Draws. 

Q. Mas. Hold, valiant Clifford! for a thouſand 

1 cCauſes, 

I would prolong a while the traitor's life— 

Wrath makes him deaf: ſpeak thou, Malen 
e © 1 7 

| NonrtH. Hold, Clifford; do not honour him ſo 

much, 

To prick thy finger, though to wound bis heart: 


6 ——noontide trick, ] Or, noontide point on the dial. 


OHNSON, 


The ſame ran occurs in Romeo and zul, AR II. i iv. 
StrRRVE IS. 


KING HE NAT M 8 


What lol were it, when a cur doth erin, 

Tor one to thruſt his hand between his teeth, 

When he might ſpurn him with his foot away? 

It is war's prize to take all vantages; 

and ten to one is no impeach of valour. 

[ They lay hands on YORK, who ftrugeles. 

Cui. Ay, ay, | ſo ſtrives the woodcock with the 

in. 

Nonxrn. So doth the coney firuggle 3 in the net. 

[ YORK is taken priſoner. 

York. SO iomph thieves upon their conquer'd 

booty ; 

& true men yield, with robbers ſo o er- match'd. 

ä NogkrH. What would your grace have done unto 

my him now? 

©: WH Q. Mak. Brave warriors, Clifford, and Northam 

WY berland, 

co. Come make him fand upon this molehill here; 
„That ranght © at mountains with out-ſtretched | 

this, arms, 


vord; Yet parted but the ſhadow with his hand. _ 
e. 


raus. eit is war's prize ——] . WARBURTON. | 
uland | think the old reading right, which means, that all 'vantages _ 
ae in war lawful prize; that'is, may be lawfully taken and uſed. 
OHNSON. 
To take all advantages, is rather to the diſcredit thau to the 
praiſe of war, and therefore Warburton's amendment cannot be 
ng; nor can [ approve of Johnſon' 8 explanation ; — it appears 
to me. that it is war's prize, means merely that it is the eſtimation 
of people at war; the ſettled opinion. M. MASON. 
—— pn au virtus, quis in hoſte requirat? Vir. 


[mber* 


him ſo 
MALONE, | 


' $0 true men yield, ] A true man has been already explained to 


cart: de an honeſt man, as oppoſed toa thief, See Vol. VI. p. 151, n. 5. 


'OHNSON, | That rought —— i. e. That reach'd, The ancient preterite 
iv. aud Participle pallive of re«=ch. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
TKEVENG e The baud of death has raugit him.” STEEVENS. 


D2 
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* What! was ityou, chat would be England' lig Ay 
Was't you, that revell'd in our parliament, ay 
And made a preachment of your high deſcent ? 

Where are your meſs of ſons, to back you now? cli 
The wanton Edward, and the luſty George? by 
And where's that valiant crook-back prodigy, ih 
Dicky your boy, that, with his grumbling voice, vl 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies? 55 
Or, with the reſt, where! is your darling Rutland? 2 
Look, Vork; 1 ſlain'd this napkin? with the blood Lat 
That valiant Clifford, with his rapier's point, ” 
Made iſſue from the boſom of the boy: bot 
And, if thine eyes can water for his death, lay 
I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. - 
Alas, poor York! but that hate thee deadly, ins 
1 ſhould lament thy miſerable ſtate. 2 
I pr'ythee, grieve, to make me merry, York; cu 
Stamp, rave, and fret, that l may fling and dance: 4 
What, hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thine entrails, ho 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland's death? ke 
* Why art thou patient, man? thou ſhould'ſt be mad; 5 
* And I. to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 
Thou would'ſt be fee'd, I ſee, to make me {port; be 
York cannot ſpeak, unleſs he wear a crown.— th 
A crown for York ;—and, lords, bow low to him.— mo 
Hold yuu his hands, whilſt I do ſet it on. — * 

| Putting a paper crown on has head. 8 

X 

9 —— this papkly' —] A nap lin | is a handkerchief, Joussox. an 
So, in As you like it ; ++ To that youth he calls his Roſalind, he ſec 
ſends this bloody napkin,” STEEVENS. 5 
SS /amp, rave, and fret, &c.] I have placed this line as it flands pr 
in the old play. In the folio it is introduced, I believe, by the | 
careleſſuels of the tranſcriber, * fome lines lower, after the words— Cl 
o> Wo mock thee. thus * where it 85 to me out ot its ara 0 


5 ® Pulling a paper crown ou his 1004 ] "$Shakſpeare has on this 0c 


ly, 


) 
ance, 
trails, 


mad; 
> thus. 
ſport; 


Im.— 


Head. 


OHNSON, 
alind, he 


it Rands 
©, by the 
> wards 
s place. 
MAai0N 
1 this oc⸗ 


Ay, marry, ſir, now looks he like a king! 
ay, this is he that took king Henry's chair; 


fion deviated from hiſtory, if ſuch of our Engliſh Chronicles as 1 
have occalionally looked into, may be believed. According LO theſe, 
the paper crown was not placed on the duke of York's head till after 
it had been cut off. Rutland likewiſe was not killed by Clifford, 
till after his father's death, STEEvENS, 5 


The ingenious commentator is moſt certainly miſtaken. Shak= 


ſpeare, lo far from having deviated. from hiſtory, has followed it 
with the utmoſt precifion. Whethamftede exprelsly tells us, that the 


Lancafirians, in direct breach of a mutual agreement, and befoxe ; 


the day appointed for the battle, fell ſuddenly upon the duke's 
army, and took him and the earl of Saliſbury priſoners; treating 
both, but eſpecially the duke, in the molt ſhameful manner. Nam, 
ſays he, flatuentes eum ſuper unum parvum formicarium colliculum, & 
quoddam ſerium vile, ex paluſtri gramine confedum, imponentes, per 
modum coron@, ſuper caput ſuum, non aliter quam Judæi coram domino 
incurvaverunt genua ſua coram iy ſo, dicentes illuſorie : Ave rex, fine 
regimine ; ave rex, abſque hereditate ; ave dux & princeps, abique 
omni populo penitus & poſſeſſione. Ex his una cum aliis varits, in 
tum probroſe opprobrioſeque dictis, coegerunt it ſum demum per capitis ab- 
ſciſhonem clameum relinquere ſue juſliciæ vendicacionis. p. 489. Not 


a {ingle circumſtance is omitted, or varied in the ſcene. It is not, 
however, imagined that Shakſpeare had ever conſulted Whetham= 
ſlede: he found the ſame tory no doubt in ſome old black letter 


chronicle, which: it has not been the writer's fortune to meet with, 
or he might poſſibly have it from a popular tradition. RI SON. 
According to Hall the paper crown was not placed on York's 
head till after he was dead; but Holinſhed after giving Hall's nar- 
ration of this buſineſs almoſt verbatim, adds, — Some write, that 


the duke was taken alive, and in deriſion cauſed to ſtand upon a 


mole-hill, on whoſe heade they put a garland inflead of a crowne, 


which they had faſhioned and made of ſegges or bultuſhes, and 
having ſo crowned him with that garlande, they kneeled downe 


afore him, as the ewes did to Chriſte in ſcorne, laying to him, 


hayle king without rule, bayle king without heritage, hayle duke 
and prince without people ar poſſeſſions. And at length having thus | 
ſcored him with theſe arid dyverſe other the like defpitefull 
woordes, they firoke off his heade, Which (as yee have heard) they 


preſented to the queen.” ..- 


Both the chroniclers ſay, that the earl of Rutland was Killed by 
Clitord during the battle of Wakefield; but it may be preſumed 


that bis father had fliſt fallen. The earl's tutor probably attempied 


# - 


0 ſave him as ſoon as the rout began, MALONE. 


D:S- 


a 
Fo * 
1 
he x ; 5 2 > F Goa 
* + ; 
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And this is he was his adopted heir.— 
But how 1s it, that great Plantagenet 
Is crown'd fo ſoon, and broke his ſolemn oath? 
As I bethink me, you ſhould not be king, 
Till our king Henry had ſhook hands with death.“ 
And will you pale* your head in Henry's glory, 
And rob his temples of the diadem, 
Now in his life, againſt your holy oath? 
O, *tis a fault too too unpardonable!— | 
Off with the crown ; and, with the crown, his head: 
And whilſt we breathe, take time to do him dead.? 

Cites. That is my office, for my father's ſake, 
Q. MAR. Nay, ſtay; let's hear the oriſons he makes. 
Lokk. She- wolf of France, but worle than wolves 
5 of France, 
+ Whoſe tongue more poiſons than the adder stooth 
How ill-beſeeming is it in thy ſex, 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 
Upon their woes,“ whom fortune captivates? 
But that thy face is, viſor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, 
I would aſſay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh: 
To tell thee whence thou cam'ſt, of whom deriv'd, 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not 
ſhameleſs. 


Fill our king Heury had ſhook hands with death. ] On York's te · 
turn from Ireland, at a meeting of parliament it was ſettled, that 
Henry ſhould enjoy the throne during his life, and that York 
thould ſucceed, him. See Hall, Henry VI. fol. 98. MaLone, 

* And wall you pin] 1. . e encircle with a crown, 

; MALOxE. 

So, in Antony and 9 | A 

4% Whate'er the ocean pales, or {ky inclips.“ STEEVENS, 
— do him dead.] To kill him. See Vol. VI. p. 371, n. 4. 
MALOxL- 
see this play, p. 49, u : 4 \ STEEVENS. 
pon their woes, ] So, che folio. The quarts reads — Upon 
his woes, STEEVENS. | 


by, 


KING HENRY VI. 3g 


Thy father bears the type 5 king of Naples, bi 

Of both the Sicils, and Jeruſalem ; 

vet not ſo wealthy as an Engliſh yeoman. | 

Hath that poor monarch taught thee to inſult? - 

It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen; 

Unleſs the adage muſt be verify d.— > 

That beggars, mounted, run their horſe to death. 

lis beauty, that doth oft make women proud; 
hut, God he knows, thy ſhare thereof is ſmall: 

'Tis, virtue, that doth make them moſt admir' d; 

The contrary doth, make thee wonder'd at: 
Tis government, that makes them ſeem divine; © 

The want thereof makes thee abominable: 

Thou art as oppoſite to every good, 

As the Antipodes are unto us, | 

Or as the ſouth to the ſeptentrion.“ 

| 0, tiger's heart, wrapp'd in a woman's hide!“ | 

How could'ſt thou drain the life-blood of the child, 

To bid the father wipe bis eyes withal, 

And yet be ſeen to bear a woman's face? 

Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 

Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 


, ed ſt thou me rage? why, now thou haſt thy wiſh :s 


—— the type —— ] i. e. the diſtinguiſhing mark; an le 
| 7 of the word. So again, in King Rickard TIT : 
© The high imperial 5 of this earth's glory.” STEEVENS. 
is government, that makes them ſeem divine ; | Government, in 
the language of that time, . evenneſs of a and decency 
of manners. JOHNSON. | | 
So, in King Henry IV. P. 1. Falſtaff ſays — 
, Let men lay, we be men of good qovernmind. * STEVENS. 
ſeptentrion. ] i. e. the North. Septentrio, Lat. Milton wins 
the ſame word as an adjective: 
* —— cold ſeptentrion blaſts.“ "STEEVENS. be 
"0: liger's heart, wrapp'd in a woman's hide ! ] We find almoſt 
the ame line in Arolafius his {dſterwitte, 1600 : ” 
40 woolviſh heart, wrapp'd in @ woman's hide | go MALONE. 
— thy wiſh: Kc. 80, the folio. The quarto reads thy will 
in * belt line, and thy wiſh in the ſecond. _ STREEVENS. | 


DS. 
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* Would'ſt have me weep? why, now thon haſt thy 
| will : 

. Por raging wind blows up inceſſant "EP 

= And. when the rage allays, the rain begins.“ 
\. 'Theſe tears are my ſweet Rutland's obſequies; 
* Andeverydrop cries vengeance for his death, — 
« Gainſt thee, fell Clifford, and thee, falſeFrench 
woman. 
NorrTH. Beſhrew me, but his paſſions move meſo, 
That hardly can I check my eyes from tears, 
York. That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ftam'd 
with blood: Kh 


For raging wind blows up inceſont Jhowers, ] Thus the folio, 
The quartos read: 
| For raging winds blow up a form of tears, STEVENS. 
9 Would ff have me weep? why, now thou haſt thy will: 
For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers, 
And, when the rage allays, the rain begins, ] We Wet vikh 
the ſame thought in our author's Rape of Lucrece: 
| „This windy tempeſt, till it blows up rain, 
Held back his ſorrow's tide, to make it more; 
© At laſt it rains, and buſy winds give oer. 
© Then ſon and father weep with equal ſtrife, 
; „Who ſhould weep moſt for dayghter or for wile.” 
| Agile; in Macbeth : 
„that ters ſhall drown the wind. 
| Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
8 « Where are my tears ? rain, rain, to bay this wing.” 
Again, in King John : 
This ſhower, blows up by pen of the ſoul, —. 
5 MALOxI. 
And enery drop cries vengeance for his death, ] 28 the folio, 
The quarto thus: 
And every drop. begs Vengeance as it falls, 
On thee, Wc. STEEVENS., 
> would not have Aa in d with blood: ] Thus the? 1 folio 
\ STFEVENS, | 
| eat not bane l the roſes juſt with blood :] So, the 
frcond folio nonſenſically reads the paſſage; but the old quarto, 
Of better authority, have it thus: | 
That face of his the hungry. cannibals | 
Would not if Fave touch 155 would not have 6 foin d with blood. 


”" 


ALONI, 
folio, 


F 


So, the 


ito, ©" 


d, 


thy 


2 


— 
ol 


nch. 
eſo, 


ls 
un'd 


folio, 


et with 


folio, 
EVENS, 


Keep thou the napkin, and go boaſt of this: 


in the line, it was thus expreſſed : 


KING HENRY VL 


But you are more nm more Eat 


0, ten timies more 3 tygers of e 
dee, ruthleſs queen, a hapleſs father's tears: 
This cloth thou dipp'dſt in blood of my ſweet oy | 
and I with tears do waſh the blood awa 


: 


| He gives back the handkerchief. 
And, if thon tell'ſt the heavy ſtory right, 


Upon my ſoul, the hearers will ſhed tears; 
Yea, even my foes will ſhed faſt-falling tears, 
And ſay;, — Alas, it was a piteous deed ! 5 
There, take the crown, and, with the crown, my 
* curſe ;* 

And, in thy need, ſuch comfort come to thee. 
As now | reap at thy too cruel hand!. 
Hard- hearted Clifford, take me from che world; 


And this is ſenſe. Could any one now have believed that: an 
editor of common underſtanding ſhould reje this, ard faſten upon 
the nonlenſe of the later edition, only becauſe it afforded matter of 
coujedure? and yet Mr. Theobald will needs correct, roſes juſt 


with blood, to roſes juic'd with blood, that is chauge one blundering 


editor's nonſenſe for another's. But if there ever was auy meaning | 


Would not have flain'd the roſes juſt in bud. = 
And this the Oxford editor hath eſpouſed, WARBURTON. 


As, without correQion, the words—the roſes juſt, do not make 
good ſenſe, there is very little reaſon to ſuſpe& their being inter- 


_ polated, and therefore it is moſt probable they were preterves 


among the players by memory. The corredion is this; 


That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch'd: 7 


Would not have flain'd the roſes juſt | 1 "thi lab; 55 ä 
The words f the roſes juſt] were, I ſuppoſe, left out by the firft 


editors, in order to get rid of the ſuperfluous hemiſtich. MUSGRAVE. 


\ —— of Hyrcania, ] So, the ene The e read— of 
Arcadia, STEEVENS. | 
b There, take the crown, and, with the crown, m curſe ; © Rowe 


bas transferred this execration to his dying Hengiſt in he Royal 


Convert : 


"$6 Ge WET my crown; ; | 
* $6 Take it, and be as curs'd with it 1 1 was.“ STEEVENS, 


V. 


/ ; f A 
| © 
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My ſoul to heaven, my blood upon your heads! 
 NorTH. Had he been flaughter-man to all my 
kg: RE 
I ſhonld not for my life but weep with him, 
To ſee how inly ſorrow gripes his ſoul.* - 
Q. Mar. What, weeping-ripe, my lord Nox. 
. thumber land? 5 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all, 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 
 Crix. Here's for my oath, here's for my father; 


£ death. : [ flabbing him. 
Q. Mak. And here's to right our gentle- hearted 
e ws Isa b bing hin. 


York. Open thy gate of mercy, gracious God! 
My ſoul flies through theſe wounds to ſeek out 
thee, ne Oe Dies. 
Q. Mas. Off with his head, and ſet it on York 
5 cn nA SS RL. 
80 York may overlook the town of York.” [Exeunt. 
5 T ſhould not for my life but weep with ME 
To fee how inly ſorrow gripes his ſoul. ] So, the folio, The 
quartos as follows ; F | 
I could not chooſe but weep with him, to ſee 
How inward anger gripes his heart, STEEVENS. 
© And here's to right our gentle-hearted king. ] Thus the folio, 
The quarto thus: 15 | . 
Aud there's to right our gentle-harted kind. | 
Of theſe variations there are many, but it is uſeleſs labour to 
_ enumerate them all, STEEVENS, . : 
7 So York may overlook &c. ] This gallant nobleman fell by his 
own imprudence, in conſequence of leading an army of only five . 
thouſand men to engage with twenty thouſand, and not waiting for 
the arrival of his ſon the earl of March, withſa large body of Welch» 
men. He and Cicely his wife, with his ſon Edmond earl of Rut- 
land, were originally buried in the chancel of Foderingay church; 
and (as Peacham informs us iu his Complete Gentleman, 4to. 1627 
„ when the chancel in that furie of knocking churches and ſacred 
monuments in the head, was alſo felled to the ground, they were 


8! 


| my 


Nor. 


her's 
ham, 
arted 
ham, 
300! 
out 
Dies. 
Vork 


ceunt. 
The 


folio. 


our to 


by his 


ly five . 


ng for 
NV elchs 
f Rut- 


urch; 


1 627, 
ſacred 
y wele 


Plain near Mortimer's croſs in Herefordſhire. 


a u Sn 1 


* 


Drums. Enter EDwaARD, and RICHARD, with their 


Forces, marching. 


ſcap'd; 


+ Or whether he be ſcap'd away, or no, 
From Clifford's and Northumberland's purſuit ; 
* Had he been ta'en, we ſhould have heard the 


news; 


C Had he been ſlain, we ſhould have heard the 


news? 


+ Or, had he ſcap'd, methinks, we ſhould have 


heard 


+ The happy tidings of his good eſcape.— 
| * How fares my brother? * why is he ſo ſad? 


removed into the churchyard; and afterwards «« lapped in lead 
they were buried in the church by the commandment of Queen 
Elizabeth; and a mean monument of plaiſter wrought with the 
trowel erected over them, very homely, aud far unfitting ſo noble 
princes,” | LOS | | 

« I remember, (adds the ſame writer,) Maſter Creuſe, a gentle- 


man and my worthy friend, who dwelt in the college at the ſame 


time, told me, that their coffins being opened, their bodies appeat- 


| el very plainly to be diſcerned, and withall that the dutcheſs Cicely 
had about her necke, hanging in a filke ribband, a pardon from 


Nome, which, penned in a very fine Roman hand, was as faire and 


| treſh to be read, as it had been written yeſterday.” This pardon | 
vas probably a diſpenſation which the duke procured, from the oath 


of allegiance that he had ſworn to Henry in St. Paul's church on the 
th of March, 1452. MALONE. _ 2 5 oe | 
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* Epw. I wonder, how our princely father 


1 How fares my brother? ] This ſcene, in the old quartos, begins 


„ „ TH nr Or 
Where our right valiant father is become. 


* 


*The reſt ſtand all aloof, and bark at him. 


828 


Ricn. I cannot joy, until I be reſolvd 


* Haw him in the battle range about; 
And watch'd him, how he ſingled Clifford forth 
* Mcthought, he bore him? in the thickeſt troop, 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat: 
Or as a bear, encompaſs'd round with dogs; 
Who having pinch da few, and made them cry, 


* $o far'd our father with his enemies; 


* 
* So fled his enemies my warlike father ; 
«* Methinks, 'tis prize enough to be bis {on.? th 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, Th 
And takes her farewell of the glorious ſun ! ? E 
* How well reſembles it the prime of youth, ; 
* Trimm'd like a younker, prancing to his love? bot! 
| | | | | ſom 
| ſod: 
| | 3 2 Ae: {uct 
« Aſter this dangerous fight and hapleſs war, fil 
| „% How doth my noble brother Richard fare?“ 0 
| Had the author taken the trouble to reviſe his play, he hardly 55 
would have begun the firſt ad and the ſecond with almoſt che ſame = 
exclamation, expreſs'd in almoſt the ſame words. Warwick opens 5 
the ſcene with—_— 
; „I wonder, how the king eſeap! d our hands.“  STEevEns, 
9 Methought, he bore e 1. 2. he demeaned himſelf, $0, 
in Meaſure for Meaſure; 5 
How 1 may formally in 1 bear me —.“ MALO, 
£ Methinks, tis prize enough to be has ſon. ] The old quarto reads— 
price, which is right, for ambition, i, e. We need not aim at a 6 
higher glory than this. WARBURTON. BR 
I believe prize is the right word. Richard's tk is, though we 1 
have miſſed the prize for which we fought, we have 8 an hovou 
left that may content us. JOHNSON, 
1 Prise, if it be the true reading, I believe here means qrivileg. 5 


So, in the former ad: 

| e It is war's prize to take all 'vantages: * MALONE, 
Ind takes her farewell of the glorious ſun ! Aurora takes for 1 

time her farewell of the a, when ſhe diſmi] es him to his diurual 

courſe, Jonnson. 


2 


KING HE Nr 


ED. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I ſee ins ſuns?“ 
Rich. Three glorious ſuns, each one a perlect 
e 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds *: | 
But ſever'd in a pale clear- ſhining ſky. 
Gee, ſee! they join, embrace, 50 885 to 1 
As if they vow 'd ſome league inviolable : 
Now are they but one lamp, one light, one ſun. 
In this the heaven figures ſome event. 

* EDW. 'Tis wondrous ſtrange, the like yetnever 
heard of. | 
| think, it cites us, brother, to che field; 
That we, the ſons of brave Plantagenet, 
Each one already blazing by our meeds,” 


both by Hall and Holinſhed: “ —— at which. tyme the /on (as 
ſome write) appeared to the earle of March like three funnes, and 
ſodainely joyned altogither in one, uppon whiche fight hee tooke 
ſuch courage, that he fiercely ſetting on his enemyes put them to 
| flight; and for this cauſe menne ymagined that he gave the ſun in 
hand his full brygbtnefſe for his badge or cogpllance.”: Theſe are the 
e words of Holinſhed. MALONE. 
k s r racking clouds, J i. e. the clouds in rapid, tumultuary 
. motion, So, in The Raigne of King Edward III. 1596; 
« —— like inconſtant clouds | 
e That, rack'd upon the carriage of the winds, | 
„% Encreaſe'' &c. STEVENS, | 
Again, in our author's 32d Sonnet : 
PR) « Anon permit the baſeſt clouds to vide 5 
m at 20 „% With ugly rack on his celeſtial face.“ Marton. 

* —— blazing by our meeds, ] Illuflrious and ſhining by the ar- 


TEEVENS, 
elf, So, 


MALONE, 


ough we 


| honour viſe is Merit, It might be plauſibly read: 


— blazing by our deeds. JonnsoN. 7 
Johnſon's firſt e of this paſlage is not right. Meed here 
means merit, | | | 
So, in the fourth at, the king ſays: 

an for Supt My meed hath got me fame.” | 

Garni And in Timon of Athens the word is uſed in a the ſame ſenſe: : 
No meed but he ow | 

10 Sevenfold above itſelf,” M. MASON, 


privilege 


( do I ſee three ſuns? ] This eic dee 5 is mentioned 


morial enſign granted us as meeds of our great exploits, Med like- 
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Should, een g join our lights together, 

And over-ſhine the earth, as this the world, 

* Whate'er it bodes, henceforward will ! bear : 

oy my target three fair ſhining ſans. 
* RIicH. Nay, bear three daughters ;—by Your 

leave I ſpeak it, 

* You love we breeder better chan the male, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


? 


: But what art thou, whoſe heavy looks foretel 
Some dreadfu] ſtory hanging on thy tongue? 
Mes. Ah, one that was a woful looker on. 
When as the noble duke of York was flain, 

* Your princely father, and my loving lord. 
_ * Epw. O, ſpeak no more! for I have heard too 
much. 

* Rich. Say how he died, for I will bear it all, 
* Mts. Environed he was with many foes;? 


5 0, ſpeak no a ] The generous e of Edward, and 
ſavage fortitude of Richard, are well diſtinguiſhed wy their different 
n of their father's death. JoRxNsO. | 


—_— 7 have heard too much. 1] So, the 0. The quartos 
Fs 
| X06. oooofor ca hear no more, 

« Rick. Tell on thy tale,” &c. STEEVENS. 
FIN Environed he was with many foes ; ] Thus, in the old play: 
Oh, one that was a woeful looker on, 

1 When as the noble duke of York was flain.— 
« When as the noble duke was put to flight, 
„Aud then purſude by Clifford and the queene, 
c And many ſoldiers moe, who all at once 
© Let drive at him, and forfſt the duke to yield; 
« And'then they ſet him on a moul-hill theie, 
% And crown'd the gracious duke in high deſpight: 
Who then with tears began to wail his fall. 

„ The ruthlefſe queene perceiving he did- weepe, 


d, and 
ferent 


uartos 
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+ And ſtood againſt them, as the hope of Troy 
* Againſt the Greeks, that would have enter'd Troy. | 
4 * Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds; 
and many ſtrokes, though with a little axe, 


* Hew down and fell the hardeſt-timber'd oak. 


« By many hands your father was ſubdu'd; 

© But only ſlaughter'd by the ireful arm 

„Of unrelenting Clifford, and the queen: 

© Who crown'd the gracious duke, in high deſpight ; 
Laugh'd in his face; and, When with grief he wept, 
The ruthleſs queen gave him, to dry his cheeks, a 
A napkin ſteeped in the harmleſs blood 


+ Of ſweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford lain: 3 


And after many ſcorns, many foul taunts, 
They took his head, and on the gates of York 


© They ſet the ſame; and there it doth. remain, 


The ſaddeſt ſp facie that e'er I view'd. f 
EDpw. Sweet Wanke of Lotz, our prop to lean | 

upon; 

No thou art gone, we ha no ſtaff, no ſtay !— 

0 Clifford, boiſt'rous Clifford, thou haſt ſlain 

* The flower of Europe for his chivalry; 4% 

And treacherouſly haſt thou vanquiſh'd him, : 

For, hand to hand, he would have vanquiſh d 

thee ! 

Now my ſoul's palace is become a priſon: 

Ah, would ſhe break from hence! that this my 
body 


Gave him a handkerchief to wipe bis eyes, 
„ Dipt in the bloud of ſweete young Rutland, by 
Rough Clifford flaine ; who weeping tooke it up: 
* Then through his breſt they thruſt their bloudie ſwords, a 
% Who like a lambe fell at the butcher's feate. 
Then on the gates of Yorke they ſet bis head, 
+ And there it doth remaine the piteous ſpeftacle 
% That ere mine eyes beheld.” MALONE, 
> —— the bope of 9 1 Hector. MaroxE. | 


* 
4 
* LEN % 
. 
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* Might 3 in the ground be cloſed up in reſt 

For never henceforth ſhall I joy again, 
Never, O never, ſhall I ſee more joy. 
Rich. 1 cannot weep; for all my body's md, Mare 
ture 
Scarce ſerves to quench my furnace-burning beans 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart 8 great bur 
acny 

* For ſelf-ſame wind, that I ſhould ſpeak withal 

* 18 kindling coals, that fire all my breaſt, 

* And burn me up with flames, that tears wonld 

| quench. 

* To weep, is to make leſs the depth of grief: 

* * "I. then, for babes; blows, and revenge, for 

me! 

8 Richard, I bear thy n name, K 1 venge thy death, 

* Or die renowned by attempting it. 

Epw. His name chat valiant duke hath left wit 

Wh 

His dukedem and his chair with me is leſt. 

RICH. Nay, If thou be that princely eagle s bud, 

Show thy deſcent by gazing Funn the ſun: 


2 And burn me up with flames, &c.] So, in ' King Jol: 

+: +84 France, I am burn'd up with confutaing wrath, Kc. 
STEEVENS, 

3 To weep, Ke. ] Here, in the original play, inſtead of thele 
two lines, we have— 


«« cannot joy, till this uhits roſe be I'd; 

"68 Even 1 in the heart-bloud of the houſe of Lb 

- MALONE, 

4 His dukedom ad his chair with me is tft. ] So, the folio, The 

quarto thus: 

His chair, and dukedom, that remains for me. STEEVENS, | 

3 Show thy deſcent by gazing. gainſt the ſun : J 80, in Spenſer! 

| Hymn of Heavenly Beauty: | 
„like the native brood of eagle's kind, 

40 On that bright ſun of glory fix thine eyes.” 


KING HENRY VI. 


For chair and 1 throne and kingdom ſay; 
Either that 18 chine, or ce thou wert not his. 3 


3 1 Wiienier Rt NMoxracu, with 
| forces, * 1 


1 
— 


War, How now, fair lands? What fare? what 
news abroad? 
Rich. Great lord of Warwick, if we ſhould . 
| count 
Our bale ful news, and. at each ads deliverance, 
Stab poniards in our fleſh, till all were told, | 
Thewords would add more anguiſh than the wounds. 
0 valiant lord, the duke of York is lain. 
EDW. O Warwick! Warwick! that Plantagenet, 
Which held thee dearly, as his ſoul's e 
I by the ſtern lord Clifford done to death. 


lein, in Solyman and 1 Perſeds, 1599: 

« As air-bred eagles, if they once perceive 
% That any of their brood but cloſe their ſight, 
« When they ſhould gaze againſt the glorious ſun; 
They ſtraĩtway ſeize upon him with their talons, 
% That on the earth it may untimely die, 
6 For Fan but aſke w at heaven's bright eye.“ 


e Srrxvxus. 
5 Eater Warwick &c,] This made was at Chipping · Norton. 

TEEVENS, . Myceſter, p. 488. RITSoW. 
of thele 1 Is by the flem lord Clifford done to death. ] Done 4 death for 


killed, was a common expreſſion long before appears; time. 
Thus Chaucer: 
er,” | « And ſeide, that if ye Jone us both to dien. Gravy. 
MALOXE, Spenſer mentions a plague ** which many did to dye." JonnsoN. 
jo. The om mourir, a French phraſe, So, in The Battle f Alcazar, 
bets. | | 
LO We underſtand that he was done to death.” 
Spenſer Again, ibid: 
| „ done to death with many a mortal wound.” 25 
| Again, in Orlando Furioſo, 1599: © 
% am the man Kat did the lave to death." 'STLEVENS, 


M.ͤuſter'd my ſoldiers, gather'd flocks of {riends, 
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Wan. Ten days ago I drown'd theſe nay i. 


tears: 
And now, to add more 8 to your woes, 
1 come to tell you things fince then befall'n. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought, 
Where your brave father breath'd his Jateſ alp, 
Tidings, as ſwiftly as the poſts could run, 
Were brought me of your loſs, and his depart, 
1 then in London, keeper of the king, 


And very well appointed, as! thought," 

March'd towards faint Alban' s to intercept the 
queen, 

Bearing the king in my behalf Agag: 

For by my ſcouts ] was advertiſed, 

That ſhe was coming with a full intent 


Dr 
To daſh our late decree in parliament, fubje: 
« Touching king Henry's oath, and your ſucceſſion, ray | 
Short tale to make, —we at ſaint Alban's met, 
Our battles join d, and both ſides fiercely fought: 0 
But, whether 'twas the coldneſs of the king, 0 
Who look'd full gently on bis warlike queen, No, 
That robb'd my ſoldiers of their hated ſpleen; hou 
Or whether 'twas report of her ſuccels; _ from 
Or more than common fear of Chiford's rigour, 72 
Who thunders to his captives blood and death, x7: 
I cannot judge: but, to conclude with truth, wh 
heir weapons like to lightning came and wentz Dub 
Our ſoldiers'—like the night-owl's lazy flight, * 5 1 
1 4nd very well &c.] This neceſſary Une 1 bave reflored 106 Hen 
the old quartos. STEEVENS. | Johr 
* to his captives— ] So the folio. The old play readi- er 
captaines. MALONE, 
— — like the might-owl's tary flight, ] This image is not cel 1 


| congruous to the ſubje&, nor was it neceſſary to the compariſot) 
Which is e enough completed by the 0 Jon 
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's in WW + Or ike a lazy threſher Wick a flail. 5 

Fell gently down, as if they ſtruck Wein ends: 

| ] cheer'd them up with juſtice of our cauſe, 
With promiſe of high pay, and great rewards: 

| But all in vain; they had no heart to fight, 
And we, in them, no hope to win the day, 

| & that we fled; the T5 unto the queen; | 
Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and myſelf, 


jn haſte, poſt-baſte, are come to join with you; 


5 For in the marches here, we heard, you were, 
Making another head to fight again, 
t the „pw. * Where is the duke of Norfolk, gentle 
Warwick? 
Dr. Johnſon RY to this compariſon as incongruous to the 
fubje; but I think, unjuſtly, Warwick compares the languid 
ff | blows of his ſoldiers, to the lazy ſtrokes which the wings of the 
non. owl give to the air in its flight, which is remarkably low. 
| M. MASON. 
ght: Or like a lazy finer ——] The old play more elegantly reads 
— Or like an idle threſher, &c, MALONE, 
(Edu. Kc.] The exad ages of the duke of York's children, 
: introduced in the preſent play, will beft prove how far our author 
1 bas, either intentionally or otherwiſe, deviated, in ths particular, 
from hiſtorical truth. 
| Edward, earl of March, afterward duke of York, and king 
Its: of England, his ſecond ſort, was born at Rouen, 'on Monday the 
death, uh or 28th of April, 1442; Edmund, earl of Rutland, his 
thrd ſon, at the ſame place, on Monday the 17th of May, 1443; 
George of York, afterward duke of Clarence, his ſixth ſon, in 
nt; Dublin, on Tueſday the 21ſt of OfQober, 1449; and Richard 
"Th of York, afterward duke of Glofler, and king of England, bis 
| eighth ſon, at Fotheriugay, on Monday the 2d of OQober, 1452. 
red from Henry, the fuſt fon born in 4441, William, the fowth, in 1447» 
John the fifth, in 1448, and Thomas the ſeventh, in 1451, died 
read young, He had likewiſe four daughters. The battle of Wake 
deld waz fought the 29th of December, 1460, when Edward, of 
not very comſe, was in his nineteenth year, Ratland in his eighteenth, Georg? 
apariſon in bis twelfth, aud Richard in x his ninth, RITSON. 
4 NSON 


E 2 
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And when came George from Burgundy to Eng. 
land? 
« Was. Some fix miles off the duke ! is wich the 
ſoldiers: 
And for your brother, —he was lately fent 
From your kind aunt, ducheſs of Burzundy, 
Wich aid of ſoldiers to this needful war.“ 
Rick. Twas odds, belike, when valiant Warwick 
1 led: +: + 
Oft have I heard his praiſes in purſuit, 
But ne'er, till now, his {candal of retire. 
WAR. Nor now my ſcandal, Richard, dolt thou 
hear: 
| For thou ſhalt know, this frong right amd of 
mine 
Can pluck the diadem from faint Heory's head, 
And wring the awful ſcepter from his fiſt; 
Were he as famons and as bold in war, 
As he is fam'd for mildneſs, peace, and prayer, 
Rich. I know it well, lord Warwick: blame me 
not | | 
'Tis love, I bear thy glories, makes me 4 
But, in this troublous time, what's to be done? 
Shall we go throw away our coats of ſteel, 
„ Edw, —— when came George from Burgundy to England? 
War. —— he was lately ſent | 
From your kind aunt, ducheſs of Burgandy, | 
With aid of ſoldiers to this nerdful war. | This circumſtance 1s 
not warranted by hiſtory, Clarence and Glofter ( as they were 
afterwards created) were ſent into Flanders immediately after the 
battle of Wakefield, and did not return until their brother Edward 
Lot pole hon of the crown, e Clarence was not now more 
that tweive years old. 
„, ducheſs of Burgundy, whoa Shikipcare calls the duke's 
„„ daughter of John I. king of Portugal, by Philippa of Lan- 


eaſter, gell daughter of John of Gaunt, They were, therefore, 
BO more than mild coufins, RITs oN. 
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And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 

Numb'ring our Ave-Maries with our beads? 

Or ſhall we on the helmets of our foes 

Tell our devotion with revengeful arms? 

I for the laſt, ſay Ay, and to it, lords. 

War. why, therefore Warwick came to ſeek 7 
| you out; 

And therefore comes my brother Woge 

Attend me, lords. The proud inſulting queen, 

With Clifford, and the haught Northumberland,“ 

and, of their feather, many more proud birds, 


thou WY Have wrought the eaſy-melting king, like wax.“ 
He ſwore conſent to your ſucceſſion, 
ad of His oath enrolled in the parliament; : 
3 
And now to London all the crew are gone, 
head, To fruſtrate both his oath, and what beſide 18 
May make againſt the houſe of Lancaſter. 
4 Their l brink, is "ny ould en * 
rayer, Þ 
ne me — — haught N liel et. 5 105 Grafton in bis Cironicls 
BD UN p. 41: the lord Henry Percy, whom the Scottes 
| | for bis haut Gy valiant courage called fir Henry ps ue 
ak, PERCY. 
ne ? | The word is common to many writers, So, in Marlowe's King | 
| Eduard IT, 1598: | 7 
, „% This kaught reſolve becomes your majeſty, ” 
8 Again, in Kyd's Cornelia, 1594 
d : « Pompey, that ſecond Mars, whoſe haught renown,” 9 
Apain, in Lyly's Woman in the Moon, 1597: 
$ Thy mind as haught as Jupiter s high thoughts.” 
my : STEEVENS« 
—— the 
2 = Mop $4 oft ” ting king, like war.] So again, e play, 
* $6: Az red as fire; nay, then her wax muſt melt.“ a 
W i | 1 A '_  Jounson?. 
2 3 is t irty thouſand firong: Thus the folio. The old play 
f Lane 
Sf « Their power, I gueſs them fiftie thouſand ſtrong.“ 


A ls lower the fame piece has—cight and forty e 35 
| MALONE, 


E 3 . 


r F 


Now, if the help of Norfolk and myſelf, 


| Amongſt the loving Welſhmen canſt procure, 
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With all the friends that thou, brave earl of March. 


Will but amount to five and twenty thouſand, l 
Why. Via! to London will we march amain; 8 
And once again beſtride our foaming ſleeds, Thi 
And once again cry—Charge upon our foe Ant 
But never once again turn back, and fly. 0 
Rl. Ay, now, methinks, I hear great Warwick 
e TREAKE - 
| Ne'er may he live to ſee a ſunſhine day, 
© That cries—Retire, if Warwick bid bim ſtay, 
Epw. Lord Warwick, on thy ſhoulder will | 
lean; 
'* And when thou fail'ſt, Gs God forbid the hour!) Fat 
Muſt Edward fall, which peril heaven forefend! | 2 
WaR. No longer earl of March, but duke of 
N Vork; | 
© The next degree is, England's s royal throne: { 
| For king of England ſhalt thou be proclaim d 
In every borough as we paſs along; To 
And he, that throws not up his cap for joy, Th 
Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head. 1 
King Edward. —valiant Richard, —Montague,— 
Stay we no longer dreaming of renown, 
* But ſound the trumpets, and about our taſk, To 
* Rich. Then, Clifford, were thy heart as hard Wi 
| as ſteel, Nc 
* (As thon haſt ſhown it Ainty by thy deeds,) A 


# ] come to pierce it, —or to give thee mine. 
* EDw. Then ſtrike up, drums 0d, and aut 
George, for us! 


/ 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


arch, 

NY Wan. How now? what news? 

and, Mes. T he duke of Nortolk lends Four x word by 

| $- | me, 

i The queen is coming with a puiſſant hoſt; 

foes! and craves your company for ſpeedy counſel. 
WA. Why then itſorts,* brave warriors: Lets 

wick | away. on Ig [ Exeunt. 

SCENE NI. 

| ſtay, 5 

will | Before York. 

10ur! Enter Hg Henry, Queen MARGARET, the- Prince 

nd! / Wales, CLIFFORD, and NORTHUMBERLAND, 

uke ol with Forces. 

hs 2 Mak. Welcome, my lord, to this brave un | 

1 0 e 

= Yonder's the head of that 3 

oy, That fought to be encompaſs'd with your crown: 

N Doth 48 the object cheer your heart, my lord? 

16,— K. HEN. Ay, as the rocks cheer them that fear 

e their wreck; — 5 

talk, To ſee this fight, it irks my very en, 

+ wand Withhold revenge, dear God! 'tis not my fault, 

Nor wittingly have I infring'd my vow. - 

ds.) Cue. My gracious hege, this too much lenity 

IR And harmful Pity, muſt be laid aſide. 

ad faint 


* Why then it ſorts, ] Why then things a are as they mould be. 
OHNSON, _ 
o, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608 « thy love ſhall ort 
te ſuch happy ſucceſs as thou a doſt ſeek for.“ STKEVENS, 


1 
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To whom do lions caſt their gentle looks 2. 


| Not to the beaſt that would uſurp their den. Ane 
Whoſe hand is that, the foreſt bear doth lick? duc 
Not his, that ſpoils her young before her face. To 
Who 'ſcapes the lurking ſerpent's mortal ſling? k 
Not he, that ſets. his foot upon her back. 
The ſmalleſt worm will turn, being trodden on; | Infe 
And doves will peck, in ſafeguard * of their brood, 'B 
Ambitious York did level at thy crown, | Th 
Thou ſmiling, while he knit his angry brows: And 
He, but a duke, would have his ſon a king, Wi 
And raiſe his iſſue, like a loving fire; 785 Il 
Thou, being a king, bleſs'd with a zoodly ſon, An 
Didſt yield conſent to diſinherit him, For 
Which argued thee a moſt unloving father, A 
Unreaſonable creatures feed their young: BY 
And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, Ah 
Yet, in protection of their tender ones, *Þ 
Who hath not ſeen them (even with thoſe wings 5 
Which ſometime they have us'd with fearful flight) 
Make war with him that climb'd unto their neſt, 'A 
Offering their own lives in their young 8 defence? S 
For ſhame, my liege, make them your precedent! | 1 


Were it not pity, that this goodly boy 
Should loſe his birthright by his father's fault; 
And long hereafter ſay unto his child, — 
What my great-grandfather and ane got, 
My 4 Jather fondly * gave away? 


—— in ſafeguard —} Thus the folio, The quartos read in 
reſcue. STEEVENS, 
9 —— unloving Heir. ] The quartos read unnatural father. 
STEEVENS, 
® —— fondy —} i. e. fooliſhly. So, in King Richard IIs 
6 ._— ſorrow and grief of heart 
4 Makes him ſpeak Fe Fraun. 
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Fab; what a ſhame were chis! Look on the boy; 5 

and let his manly face, Which promiſeth : 

eacceſsful fortune, ſteel thy melting heart. 

To hold thine own, and leave thine own with lim” | 

K. Hen. Full well hath Clifford pay d the ora- 
tor, 

Taferring arguments of mighty force. 

gut, Clifford, tell me, didſt thou never hear,- _ 

That things ill got had ever bad ſucceſs? * | 

And happy always was it for that ſon, 

Whoſe father* for his hoarding went to hell? 

| ]l leave my fon my virtuous deeds behind; 

And would, my father had left me no more! 

| For all the reſt is held at ſuch a rate, 

As brings a thouſand-fold more care to keep, 

Than in poſſeſſion any jot of pleaſure. 

Ah, couſin York! would thy beſt friends did know, 

; How 1 it doth grieve me that thy head is here! 

' Q. Mar. My lord, cheer up yaur ſpirits; our 
foes are nigh, 

And this ſoft courage makes your followers eint 

Jou promis'd knighthood to our forward ſon; 

Unſheath your ſword, and dub him preſently. — 

Edward, kneel down. 

K. HEN. Edward Plantagenet, ariſe a knight; 

And learn this PREY Oy we word 1 in right, | 


— 470 thou never lear.— | 
* things ill got had ever bad facceſs? ke. ] The 3 
quoted by his majeſty on this occaſion, ſeems to militate directly 
ant his own argument, and ſhows that things ill got might 
bar good ſucceſs. M. MASON. . 
loſe father &c. Alluding to a common proverb : | 

Happy the child. whoſe father went to the devil. JoHns0N. 
= po ſſeſſion * jot of pleaſure, ] Thus the folio, The 
0 thu | 


N Than may the preſent profit counteryaile, ol STEVENS. 
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PRINCE. My gracious father, bY your kingly 


leave; 
In draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death, 
CLIF. Why, that is ſpoken like a toward prince 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mrs. Royal commanders, be in readineſs: 
Por, with a band of thirty thouſand * men, 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of Vork; 
And, in the towns as they do march along, 
Proclaims him king, and many fly to him: 

* Darraign” your battle, for they are at hand, 
Cui. ] would, your eue would depart the 
| . field; 

The queen * hath beſt ſucceſs when you are abſent, | 


x —— - tiny thouſand rat © The quarts reads iſ tiouſond. 
| STEEVENS, 


7 W That is, Range your hoſt, put your hoſt in 
order. JOHNSON, 

Chaucer, Skelton, and Spenſer, uſe this world. 

Thus alſo. in Guy Earl of Warwick, a Tragical Hiftory, 1661: 

«© Darraign our battles, and begin the fight. ? 

The quartos read - Prepare your battles, &c,  STEEVENS. 


® T would, your highneſs would depart the feld; 
The queen &c. | This ſuperſtitious belief, relative to the for- 
tunes of our unhappy prince, is yet more circumſtautially intro» 
| W by Drayion in The Miſeries of Queen Margaret? 
«© Some think that Warwick had not loft the day, 
«© But that the king into the field he brought; 
„% For with the woiſe that ſide went Rill away 
„% Which had king Henry with them when they fought: 
40 Upon his birth ſo. {ad a curſe there lay, 
©« As that he never proſpered in aught. | 
© The queen wan two, among the loſs of many, 


&« Her buſband abſent; ; preſcnt, never any. | 
rake © GTEEVENS 


ngly 


1nce, | 


intro» 


EVEN. 


KING HENRY To * 


2. Mais Av, good my lord, and leave us to our 
fortune. 
K. Hen. Why, that's my fortune too ; ; therefore | 
Ill ſtay. 
NorTB. Be it with refolodon than to PTY 
PRINCE. My royal Baer, Cheer theſe noble 
lords, 
knd hearten thoſe that fight in your defence : 
Unſheath your ſword, good father; 3 Cry, Saint 
. 


March. Enter b Groner, Ricuany, 
WARWICK, NoRFOLK, MONTAGUE, and Sol- 
diers. 


—— 


a Ew. Now, perjur d Dany! wilt mon kneel 
for grace, 
And ſet thy diadem upon my head; 
Or bide the mortal fortune of the field? 
O. MAR. Go rate thy minions, 995 inſulting 
bo 
' Becomes . to be thus bold i in terms, 
' Before thy ſovereign, and thy lawful king? : 
pw. I am his king, and he ſhould bow his 
knee; 
I was adopted heir by his contents : 
vince 1 his oath is broke; * for, as. 1 hear, 


$0, Hall: 4 n was the queene in ber two battayls, but 
unfortunate was the king in al his enterpriſes; for where his perſon | 
vas preſent, the vigorie fledde ever ou: wo: to the other parte. 
Henry VI. fol. C. MALONE, 


* I am his king, and he ſhould bow kis + | 
I was adopted heir by his conſent: 
ne view his oath is broke ; 5 ] 1 Edward 5 argument is s founded 
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- You—that are king, though he do wear the crown 23k 
Have caus'd him, by new act of parliament, 
To blot out me, and put his own ſon | in. 


© Cir. And reaſon too; 

Who ſhonld ſucceed the father, but the foo? 

Rich. Are you there, butcher! —O, 1 Cannot 

ſpeak! 

© CLix. Ay, crook-back; here I land, to aufn 
thee, 

Or any he the proudeſt of thy ſort. 

Rich. Twas you chat Kill d young Rutland, Was 

it not + 


Crit. Ay, and old York, and yet not fatisfy'd. 
Rica. For God's ſake, lords, give Ben! to the 

night. 
Wax. What. ſay” ſt thou, Henry, wilt thou yield 
the crown ? 


\ 


on the following article in the compa entered into by Henry and 
the duke of York, which the author found in Hall's Chronicle, 
but which I believe made no part of that agreement: Provided 
alwaye, that if the king did cloſely or apertly ftudye or go about 
to breake or alter this agreement, or to compaſs or imagine the 
death or defſtrution of the ſayde duke or his bloud, then he to 
| forfet the crowne, and the duke of Yorke to take it. . If, this had 
been one of the articles of the compad, the duke having been 
killed at Wakefield, his eldeſt ſon 7 have now a title to the 
_ crown, M ALONE. 


| Since when, &c, ] The quartos give the remainder of thi 
e to Clarence, and read: 
5 To blot our brother out, &c. STEEVENS. 


Here is another variation of the ſame kind with thoſe which 
have been noticed in the preceding play, which could not, have 
ariſen from a tranſcriber or printer. — Though Shakſpeare gave the 
Whole of this ſpeech to Edward by ſubſtituting me for. brother, the 
ſame diviſion which is found in the Lats, 1s inadvertently re- 
e tained i in the folio, MALONE, 


KING HENRY "VE 


0. Man. Why, how now, long-ongu' d War- 
wick? dare you ſpeak? _ 

When you and I met at ſaint Alban's laſt, 

Your legs did better ſervice than your hands.“ 
War, Then twas my turn to ily, and now tis 
thine. 


Cir, You ſaid ſo mich before, and yet you 
fled. 5 | 
WAR Tas not your valour, Clifford, drove me 
1 thence. 
Nor. No, nor your manhood, chatdurſlmake 
: you ſtay. 
RICH. Northumberland, Lhold the reverently ;— 
Break off the parley; for ſcarce I can refrain 
The execution of my big-ſwoln heart 
Upon that Clifford, that *cruel child. killer, 
Cuir, I flew thy father : Call'ſt thou bim a 
| child? | | 
RICH. Ay, like a daſtard, and a treacherous cow 
„ Ta | 
As thou didſt kill our tender broth Rutland; 
But, ere ſun-ſet, I'll make thee curſe the deeds 
K. HEN. Have done with words, my lords, and 
hear me ſpeak. 
0. Mas, Defy them then, « or elle hold cloſe thy 
| lips. * 
k. Hen. Ipr'ythee, give no i 0 my n 
Lam a king, and privileg d to ſpeak. _ 
CLIE, My liege, the wound, that bred this meet- 5 
ing here, 


* 


Hur tin die better e than your 3 J. An alluſion to the 
Proverb, 6+ One pair of heels is worth two pair of hands.” 15 
| STEEVENS, 
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| Cannot be cur'd by words; therefore be ſtill. 


Rich. Then, executioner, unſheath my [word: 
By him that made us all, I am reſolv'd,“ 
* That Chfford's manhood lies upon his tongue. 
_* Epw. Say, Henry, ſhall I have my right, or ng? 
A thouſand men have broke their faſts to- -day, 
That ne'er ſhall dine, unleſs thou yield the crown, 
WAR. If thou deny, their blood upon thy head; 
For Vork in juſtice puts his armour on. 
PRINCE. If that be right, which Warwick ſays 
is right, 
There is no wrong, but every thing i is right. 
Rich. Whoever got thee, * there thy mother 
ſtands; 
For well I wot, thou haſt thy mother's tongue, 
Q Mak. But thou art neither like thy fire, nor 
dam ; 
But like a foul misſhapen Rigmatick” 
Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoided, 
5 As venom toads, or lizards' dreadful ſtings. 


4 
in doubt. JOHNSON, 

6 Rich. Whoever got thee, xc. ] In the folio this ſpeech is err0- 
neoully aſſigned to Warwick, The anſwer thows tbat it belongs 
to Richard, to whom it is attributed in the old play., MALONE, 

1 — — misſhapen figmatick, ] A flignatic,” ſays 'F. Bullokar 
in his Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616, „ is a on lewd fellow, which 


hath been burut with a hot iron, or beareth other marks about 
him as a token of his puniſhment,” 


The word is likewiſe uſcd in Drayton's Epiſtle from 2 Mars | 


garet to W. de la Poole: 
„That foul, il! favour'd, crook-back'd fligmatic.” 
| Again, in Drayton's epiſtle from King Fohn to Matilda: 


5 Theſe for the crook d, the, halt, the fligmatic.” 
 STREVENS, 


— i:.ards dreadful Ling. Thus the folio. The quartos 
hs this variation: 0 „ 


„ re ſolv d,] It is my firm perſuaſion ; I am no longer 


ET 
thor's 
Chron 
happ' 
bered 
ke. 


clan 


Kn 
lowe' 


Ricn. Iron of Naptes, bid with Engliſh gilt,” 9 


ord Whoſe father bears the title of a king, 

5 (As if a channel ſhould be call'd the ſea,* ) 
ene shbam'ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art ex- 
5 . traught,- 

5 To let thy. tongue delect b thy bafe-born heart? 
Own. 
ead- — or lizards fainting looks. 

L This is the ſecond time that Shakſpeare has armed the Benet | 
I [which in reality has no ſuch defence) with a fling; but great 
ſays awers ſeem to have been imputed to its looks, $0, in Noak's 

Jod, by Drayton: N 
« The lizard ſhuts: up his ſharp-ſighted zes, 9 5 5 

t. 1 Amongſt the ſerpents, and there —F lies. | 

| Shakſpeare i is here anſwerable for the ten de of the lizard's 
| fling; but in a preceding paſlage Vol. XIV. p. 282, the author of the 
1 05 old TY has fallen into the ſame miſtake. MALONE, 
„nor: — gilt,] Gilt is a W covering of gold. 

N in King Henry : 3 
Our gayveſs and our gilt are all beſmirch' d.“ STEEVERS. 
445 Ui a channel ſhould be call'd the ſea, )] A channel, in our au- 
8 thor's time, ſignified what we now call a kennel, So, in Stowe's 
Chronicle, cuarto, 1605, p. 1148: „ —ſuch a ſtorme of raine 
happened at London, as the like of long time could vot be remem- 
3 bered; where-through, the channels of the citie ſuddenly riſing,” 
longer ke, Again, in King Henry IV. FP. II: — quoit him into the 
canned,” MALONE., | 
eee Kemel is fill pronounced channel in the North. So, i in Mar- 
pere; lowe's Edward TI: , 
un 1 « Throw off his golden Altre rind his fole, 
e And in the channel chriſten him ane w.“ 
1 Again, 
kn % Here's channet water, as our charge is given,” 
5 , gan, | ORG 
E 2 8 mY which the channels of the caſtle run.” ' RiT$ON; | 
' To let thy tongue detefl — ] To ſhow thy meanneſs of birth by ; 
tte indecency of language with. which * raileſt at my defor- 
5 Dity. JOHNSON, 
EEVENS, To let my tongue detef thy baſe-born heart? 80 605 folio. The 
Quartos 


quartos 
9 * To parly thus with England ; lawful hein. SrzEVIMS, 


* * * n 
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0 
1 
% * 

7 
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»4 

: * 2 
* * 


EDwW. A wiſp of ſtraw # were, worth a thouſang 
: crowns, Mk 


-F 


14 wiſp of * 1 10 for an tn of cor. M 
redion that might diſgrace, but not hurt her. Jouxson. 


I believe that a wiſþ fignified ſome inſtrument of corredion uſed : by 
in the time of Shakſpeare. The following inſtance ſeems to favour His 
the ſuppoſition, See 4 Woman never Vexed, a comedy, by Ron. And 
ley, 1632: 

' „% Nay, l Rain thy ruff; nay, worſe than that, and. 
u do thus | Holds up à wi 0 | 
40ſt wiſp me thou tatlerdemallion ?” 1 _ wh hen 
| Again, in Marſton's Dutck Courtezan, 1604 : hut, 
„Thou little more than a dwarf, and lomething iel tha And 
woman! | | Fye 
% Gril. 4 wiſhe ! ' a wiſhe! a wiſhe uh & 

Barret in his Alvearte, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1580, inter. Th. 
| prets the word wiſhe by peniculus or @TToVY0s, which figny any And 
thing to wipe or cleanſe with; a cook's linen apron, &c. Pewter i For 


is fill ſcoured by a wiſpe of firaw, or hay. Perhaps Edward | 
mezns one of theſe wiſps, as the denotement of a menial ſervant, 
Barrett adds, that, like a waſe, it fignifies a wreath to be laied | 
under the veſſel that is borne upon the head, as women uſe,” If 


this be its true ſenſe, the prince may think that ſuch a wijh would | "To 
better become the-head of Margaret, than a crown, word 
It appears, however, from the following paſlage in Thoms 
Drant' s tranſlation of the ſeventh ſatire of —— 1567, that a 
wiſpe was the puniſhment of a ſcold: _ 
„ So perfyte and exatte a ſcoulde that women might geve Call 
| place French 
8 „% Whoſe dug tongues had won a vier ke. pils, 
— | | STEEVENS, of Lov 
See alſo Naſhe's Apology of Pierce — 1593: „Why, thou | 
errant butter-whore, thou cotquean and ſcratiop of ſcolds, wilt $, Sk 


thou never leave affliftling a dead carcaſſe? continually read the 
rhetorick leQure of Ramme-Alley? a wiſpe, a wiſpe, you kitchen- 
ſtuffe wrangler.” Again, in 4 Dialogue between John and fone 
* firiving who ſhall wear the en, ==> FLASIURSS OF POETRY, 
bl. 1. no date: | 1 


kin 


% Good gentle Jas, with- holde thy bands, Sf 

I 8 85 c This once let me entreat thee, Therſi 
\ « And make me promiſe, never more format 
© That thou ſhalt mind to beat me; Armory 

« For feare thou weare the wiſpe, good wife, — 


„ _* Aud wake our neighbours ride—," MALONE 


} 


* 1 N ® n E N R 7 VI. 
ind To Rs hs add callet know: herſelf." 1 

+ Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou, 

4 Although thy buſband may be Nenelaus;“ 

+ And ne'cr was Agamemnon's brother wrong'd 
* By that falſe woman, as this king by thee. 

His father revell'd in the heart of France, 
and tam'd the king, and made the Dauphin ſtoop; . 
und, had he match'd according to his ſtate, - 
He might have kept that glory to this day: 

But, when he took a beggar to his bed, 
And grac'd thy poor fire with his bridal day; 
(Even then that ſunſhine brew'd a ſhower for 5 
(That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd ſedition on his crown at home. 

(tor what hath broach'd this tumult,” but thy pride! ? 
Hadlt thou LINES meek, our title gill had ert. 28 


uſed 
our 
ROW= 


that, 
viſp,” 


{ 


han a 


inter. 
by any 
Pewter 
,dward | 
TVant, 
e lated 
oo” "To vale this Aug, callet 13 herſelf.) $hakſpeare afes the 
word callet likewiſe in The Winter's T2000; AG H. ſc. 3 
« A callat 


of boundleſs tongue; 2 late hath beat her buſband, 
And now baits me. 

Calle, a lewd woman, a Arab, perbaps ſo called from the 

French calote, which was a ſort of head- dreſs worn by country 


girls.” See, Gloſſary to Urry's Chaucer, So, in ee 0 | 
of Love, ver. 307 : 


« A cold old 8 cuckolde bimſelf weuyng, 


hack 
that a 


te | geve 


EEVENS, 


y, thou And of calot of lewd demenyng. 
8, wilt | u Skelton, in bis Elinour Rumming, Works, p · 133: | 
ead the « Then Elinour ſaid, ye callettes, 5 | 

kitchen» „I ſhall break your palettes." 

ns fone Ain, in Ben'Jonſon's Volpone : 

POLTRY, 


„Why the callet — told me of hire, 
“ have tane diſguis d. GREY. 

* Menelaus ; ] 5 i. e. a cuckold, So, in Twin and ones, 
Therſites, [peaking of Menelaus, calls him „the goodly trans- 
amtion of Jupiter there, — the primitive Ratue and oblique 
Wnoriel of cuckolds.” STEEVENS. 


——— hath broack'd this ae] The quarts reads, « bath 
dd this,” Ac. STEEVENS, 


OT «FP 
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And we, in pity of the gentle king. 155 


ko. But, when we ſaw our ſunſhine made thy 
« And that thy ſummer bred us no increas, f 
d And though the edge hath ſomething hit ourſelye, 
Vet, know thou, ſince we have begun to ſtrike, 


« We'll never leave, till we have hewn thee down, 
Or bath'd thy growing with our heated bloods, 


Since thou deny'ſt the gentle king to ſpeak. — 
Sound trumpets let our bloody colours wave — 
And either victory, or elſe a . | 


Theſe words will co ten thouſand hves to day, 


ceived no advantage from thy fortune flouriſhing by our favour, ve 


means, though our firſt efforts bave failed. Jonxsox. 


Had flipp'd our claim until another age. 
ſpring, 


We ſet the axe to thy uſurping root: 


Epw. And, in this reſolution, I defy thee; 
Not willing any longer conference, 


2. Mak. Stay, Ldward. 
EpwòW. No, wrangling woman; we 1 no longer 
ſtay: 


1 


[Excunt 


7 —_—we ſaw our ſunſhine made thy ſpring, 9 5 
And that thy ſummer bred us no increaſe, | When we fav that 
by favouring thee we made thee grow in fortune, but that we re- 


then reſolved to deftroy thee, and determined to try ſome other 
The quartos read : 


„But when we ſaw our ſummer brought thee gain, 
* And that the harveſt ha us no Increale, „ STEEVENS, 


* 
# ** 


SCENE I. 


4 feld of battle? „ Towion and Saxton in 
| 5 Yorkſhire. 


OWN, Alarums: Excurſions. | Enter WARWICK. 


8. Wax. Forſpent with toil,” as runners wich a race, - 
| lay me down a little while o breathe: 


de — 14 feld of battl e.] We mould read near e Sbak⸗ 
| ſpeare has here, perhaps, intentionally thrown three different actions 
into one. The lord Fitzwater, being flatianed by king Edward, 
to defend the paſs of Ferrybridge, was aſſaulted by the Lord Clif. 
ford, and immediately Cain, „ and with hym, ſays Hall, the 
is baſtard of Saliſhury, brother to the earl of Warwycke, A valeauut 


longer 


Ja « youg gentleman, and of great audacitie. When the earl of War- 
: Jo « wycke,” adds he, „ was informed of this feate, he lyke a man 
\ xeunt, « deſperated, mounted on his hackeney,, and came blowing to 


« kyng Edwarde, ſaying : Sir, I praye God have merc of their 
« ſoules, which in the beginning of your enterpriſe hath loſt their 


ſaw that | 4 Iyfes, and becauſe I ſe no fuccors of the world, I remit the ven- 
at we tes | « peaunce and puniſhment to God our creator and Redeemer; and 
Your, we « with that lighted doune, and llewe his borſe with his ſwourde, 


 ſaixng: let them flye that; wyl, for ſurely I wil tarye with bim | 
* that wil tarye with me, and killed the croſſe of his ſwourde,” 

Clifford, in his retreat, was beſet with a party of Yorkifts, when 
„ eyther,” ſays the hiſtorian, „ for heat or payne, putting off his 
* yerget, ſodainly with an arrowe (as ſome ſay) without an hedde 
* [he] was ſtriken into the throte, and incontinent rendered his 
« ſpirite, and the erle of Weftmerlandes brother, and almott all 
bis company were thare flayn, at a place called Dinting-dale, 


% not farr fro Tdwton.”. In the afternoon of the next day (Palm 
Sunday eve 1461). on a plain field between Towton and Saxton 

ou the main battles which continued evgaged that night, and. | 
tle greater part of the followivg day: upwards of 30, 00 wen, all 
Lugliſh (including many of the nobility and the. flower of the 
| Fatry, eſpecially 6 A puts) being lain 0n-both des. 


FE 


me other 
\ 


, 


TE EVIIS. 


Me 


5 
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For firokes_receiv'd, and many blows repaid, 2. 
Have robb'd my firong-knit finews of their ſtrength, 4 

And, ſpite or ſpite, needs muſt I reſt a While | 
9 
Enter Sth _—_ Wy ok 

Epw. Smile, gentle heaven! - or frike, ungentl s 
death! 
For this world feng. and Edvard s ſum is cloud- 1 

n ed. 
Wax. How now, my lord? whai hap? what hope 
| of good?.. 

Ou 
Enter GEORGE. 2 cope 


* Gro. Ourbapisloſs our hope but ſad deſpair? 


| 6 
« Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us: from 

| | old « 
1 55 | p | vick 

This dalle fays Carte, 06 « decided the fate of the houſe of Lan- of h. 

% caſter, overturning in one day an uſurpation ftrengthened by wher 

"60 ſixty-two years cotitinuance, and eſtabliſhed Edward on the bebe; 

« throne of England.“ RiTSON. York 

An authentick copy of king Edward's account of A battle, wick 
together with a liſt of the noblemen and knights who were lain in Mont 
it, way be ſeen in Sir John Fenn's Colledion of The Paſton Letters, ten y 
Vol. I. p. 216. &c, HENLE T. was } 

9 Forſpent with toil, ] Thus the folio. The quartos read 4 Sir in th 

| ſpent,” ve. STEEVENS, Conf 
Smile, gentle heaven! &c.] Thus the folio.  Tnftead of thele bim 
lines the /quartos give the following ; | to M 

Smile, gentle heavens, or ſtrike, ungentle death, 

That we may dig unleſs we gain the day! . Ik 

What fatal Rar malignant frowns from heaven like 

| Upon the barmleſs line of York's true houſe? STEEVENS, wy 


3 Our hap is loſs, &c. | Thus the folio, The quartos thus: 
Come, brother, come, let's to the field again, 
For yet there's hope enough to win the day: _ 
Ihen let us back to cheer our fainting troops, 
Left they retire now we have left the field. 


What counſel give you! x: whither ſhall we fly? 

+ EDW. eee Sigh they follow us with 
he wings; EN 
And weak v we e, and cannot Than purfuit, 


Enter Rienany. 


«6 Kin Ab, eri, why bat thon withdrawn 
WE thyſelf? SD. 


Thy brother s blood the thirſty earth bath drunk, * 


good? 55 SrTEEVkNS. 


copied this ß, 
4 _ Thus pee uz our final hope 
«Ks flat defpair.” MALONE. 


995 , 3 8 
pair; (Th brother's blood the thirfly earth hath * 1 This paſſage 


5: from the variation of the copies, gave me no little perplexity. The 
old quarto applies this deſcription to the death of Saliſbury, War- 


of Lan- of hiſtory. For the earl of Saliſbury in the battle at Wakefield, 


ened by wherein Richard duke of York loft his life, was taken orifoner, - 
on the beheaded at Pomfret, and his head, together with the duke of 
| York's, fixed over York gates. Then the only brother of War- 


s battle, wick, introduced in this play, is the marqueſs. of Montacute (or 
: ſlain in Montague, as be is called by our author): but he does not die till 


| Letters, ten years after, in the battle at Barnet; where Warwick likewiſe 


17 va killed. The truth is, the brother here mentioned is no perſon 
| 6 Sore in the drama, and his death is only an accidental piece of hiſtory. 


to Warwick), and etcemed a "valiant young gentleman. 
| TazoBALD. 


like almoft all the reſt of the play, from the WAS, the N 
zive the following: 

Thy noble father in the” thickeft throngs | 15 
Cry'd ſtill for Warwick, his thrice valiant ſon; 
Until with thouſand ſwords he was beſet, 
And many wounds made in his aged breaſt. 


1 3 


XING HENRY 3 


Mar. How now, my uy what hap? what hope of 


Our hap is loſs, our hope but ſad deſpair) Z 1: Milton ſeems to have | 


vick's father. But this was a notorious deviation from the truth 


Conſulting the Chronicles, upon this adion at Ferrybridge, I find 
of thele bim to have been a natural ſon of Saliſbury (in that reſpeQ a brother 


Th brother's loud Kc. ] Inflead of this ſpeech, which i is printed, 


18 
3 
Fa 


1 THIRD PART. OF 


; Broach' d with the ſteely point of Clifford 's lance; 
And, in the very pangs of death, hecry'd, 


Like to a diſmal clangor heard from far, — * W 
s Warwick, revenge! brother, revenge my death 1 * Ar 
So underneath the belly of their ſteeds, * V 
* That ſtain'd their fetlocks in his ſmoking blood, He 
* The noble gentleman gave up the ghoſt. By! 
Wag. Then let the earth be drunken with our „JI 
2 098895 i Or 
Y E. 
And, as be tottering ſat upon kia feed, 
Bis wall his hand to me, and cried aloud, | Ar 
Richard, commend me to my valiant don: # A. 
| And flill he cried, Warwick. revenge my death! : 
And with theſe wokds he tumbled off his horſe; ; "' 
And ſo the noble Saliſbury gave up the ghoſt. Srrrxvzuz. The 
It is here only neceſſary to refer to former notes on milar varia. 4 
tions. See Vol. XIV. p. 190, n. 8; p- 198, n. 2; p. 208, n. 2; | 0 
p. 294, n. 4; p. 300, n. 6. | 
Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk, ] In this Une. of 
which there is no trace in the original play, Shakſpeare had pro- $7 
bably the ſacred writings in his thoughts : And now art thou by Di 
curſed from the earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive {hy | 
brother's blood.” | Gznes1s, ww, ; 
Ihe old play (as Theobald has obſerved) applies this deſcription kg 
to the death of Saliſbury, contrary to the truth of hiſtory, for that 5 
nobleman was taken priſoner at the battle of Wakefield, and after- 8 
| wards behcaded at Pomfret. But both Hall and. Holinſhed, in 4 
nearly the ſame words, relate the circumſtance on which this ſpeech Tale, 
as exhibited in the folio, is founded; and from the latter our author 
undoubtedly took it. The Lord Fitzwalter | who had been fla- 1-4 
tioned io keep the of Ferry bridge | hearing the noiſe, [ made The 
by Lord Clifford aud a\ body of lighthorſemeo, who attacked by £ 
- Turprize the party ſtationed at the bridge, ] ſodainly roſe out of his | 
| bedde, and uuarmed, with a pollax in his hande, thinking that it ſpear 
had bin a fraye amongſt his men, came downe to appeaſe the ſame, » hz 
but ere he knew what the matter ment, he was {laine, and with "Y 
him the baſtard of Saliſbury, brother to the erle of Warwick, a valiant W 
| 2 gentleman, and of great andacitie.” Holinſhed, p. bbg. | Vord 
In this adion at Ferrybridge, which happened on the 28th of _ 
March 1461, the day before the great battle of Towton, Lord * 
Clifford was killed. The author of this play mas 1 che N 11 
| ations together. Maronz. | 1 


e Nee YI: . 
711 kill my horſe, becauſe I will not fly. 
* Why ſtand we like ſoft-hearted women here, Tres 85 
+ Wailing our loſſes, whiles the foe doth rage; 3 
And look upon,“ as if the tragedy e . 
* Were play ' d in jeſt by counterfeiting actor? 
gere on my knee I vow to God above, e wo 
u never pauſe again, never ſtand ſtill, * 
„Till either death hath clos'd theſe eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me meaſure of revenge. 
Epw. O Warwick, I do bend my knee with 
thine; „„ TE i. Te 
And, in this vow, do chain my ſoul to thine.'— 
* And, ere my kneeriſe from the earth's cold face, 
* I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to thee, 1 
vIng, Thou ſetter up and plucker down of kings! 
1 5 zeleeching thee, —if with thy will it ſtands, 


ne, of . * e | 3 
5? wat * 55 5 horſe, &c. } So, in The Miſeries of Queen Margaret f 
3 on: FFF 5 

ive iy ; | / Reſoly'd to win, or bid the world adieu: 

"I „Which ſpoke, the earl his ſprightly courſer flew.” _ 
LW Again, in Daniel's Civil Wars, B. VIII. St. xiii. STEEVENS, 
after: From Hall, Henry VI. p. 102. See p. 67, n. 8. STEEVENS. 
ed, in * ind look upon, | And are mere ſpeQators. So, in The Winter's 
ſpeech Tale, where J idly ſuſpe&ed ſome corruption in the text: | 
author And look on alike.” MALONE. . . 
en fla ' And, in this vow, do chain my ſoul to thine. — ] Thus the folio, 

[ made The quarto as follows: / —_| J Sk 

ked by „% And in that vow now join my ſoul to, thee, STEFVENS. 
olf his " Brſeeching thee, ] That is, beſeeching the divine power. Shak - 
that it ſpeare in new- forming this ſpeech may ſeem, at the firſt view of it, 
ſame, io have made it obſcure, by placing this line immediately after, — 


* 


id with % Thou ſetter n , | | e 
valiant What I have now obſeryed is founded on a ſuppoſition that the 
b. 664. | Vords + Thou ſetter up,“ Nc. are applied to Warwick, as they ap- 
8th of pear to be in the old play. However, our author certainly in- 
Lord tended do deviate from it, and to apply this deſcription to the 
ne Wy (ity; and this is another ſtrong confirmation of the obſervation 
Sd eady made relative to the variations between theſe pieces and 


* 


12 THIRD PART Or 


< That to my foes this body muft be prey.— | 
* Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope 
And give ſweet paſſage to my ſinful ſoul !— 
Now, lords, take leave until we meet again, 
Wbere-e'er it be, in heaven, or on earth. 
Rich. Brother, give me thy vane; ;—and, gentle 
| Warwick, | 
Let me embrace thee in my weary Arms :— 
I, that did never weep, now melt with woe, 
by 1 hat winter ſhould cut off our ſpring- time fo. 
Wan, Away, away! Once more, tweet lords 
| farewell. 
IF, Gro. Yet let us all together to our troops, 
And give them leave to fly that will not lay; 
And call them pillars, that will ſtand to us; 
* And, if we thrive, promiſe them ſuch rewards 
As victors wear at the Olympian games: 
* This may plant courage in their quailing * breaſis; 
# For yet is hope of life, and victory.— 
* Fo ore- flow no longer," make we hence amain.* 


[ Exeunt, 


EH 


the * FIT on | which they v were formed. In the old play the 
ſpeech runs thus: 
Lord Warwick, I os bend my knees with thine, 
And in that vow now join my ſoul to thee, 
Thou ſetter-up and puller-down of kings :— 
Voucbſafe a gentle victory to us, | 
Or let as die before we looſe. the day! 
The laſt two lines are certainly here addrefſed to the deity ; but 


the preceding line, notwithſtanding the anachroniſm, ſeems to be 
| addreſſed to Warwick, MALONE. 


if. quailing —— ] i. e. finking into 0 dejeation. $0, in Gm 


beline: The 


my falſe ſpirits | 
1 2 + 5 to remember: — STEEVENS. 


_? Fore-flow no longer, ] To fore-ſlow is to be be dilatoty, to loiter. 


KING HENRY VI. 33 
SCEN E IV. | 


Lie Joe. Another part of the eld. 


* 


Fxcurfons | Enter Ricnany and CLirrond, 


Ric. Now,Clifford, I had Coated has ones _ 
« Suppoſe, this arm is for the duke of York, © 19 


0. 
ords And this for Rutland ; ben bound to revenge,” 
L 
Ps, | * e 
y; 99 4 in The Battle of Alcaz ar, 1594: | | | 
# „Why, king Sebaſtian, wilt thou now forefow?” | 
£93 Again, in Marlowe's Edward II. 15988 | e 
vards | « Foreſlow no time; ſweet Lancaſter, let's march.“ 
| Again, in Promos and „er da. 1578: | TID 
4 Gaod knight, or time do not. my ſuit fore lou. 
calls; | &; STREVENS. 
»— 18 we hence amain. } Inflead of this und the two pre- = 
n. ceding ſpeeches, we have in the old play the following; 
: Geo. Then let us haſte to cheare the Far A hearts, 
xeunt, And call them pillers that will ſtand to us, | 
| And highly promiſe to remunerate _ 
Their truſtie ſervice in theſe dangerous warres, 
lay the Rich. Come, come away, and ſtand not to debate, 
For yet is hope of fortune good enough. 5 
Brothers, give me your handes, and let us part, 
And take our leaves untill we meete againe; | 
Where ere it be, in heaven or in earth, | 
Now I that never wept, now melt in woe, 
To ſee theſe dire wilhaps continue ſo, 
y ; but Warwick, farewell. | 
3-16 be Near. 2 away ; once more, ſweet lords, farewell. 
Io MALONE, 
in n- ' Now, Cliffrd, I havg fingled thee alone : , ke. 1 Thus the folio, 
| The quartos thus : 
Now, Clifford, for York and young Rutland's death, 
This chirſty ſword, that longs to drink thy blood, 
\ Joiter; Shall lop thy limbs, and flice thy curſed heart, 


For to revenge the murders thou haſt made. ann. 


„ TRIAD AAT OF. 


« Wert tou environ'd with a brazen wall. 
CLir. Now, Richard, Iam with thee here alone: 
This is the hand, that ſtabb'd thy father Vork; 


And this the hand, that lew thy brother Rutland: 
And here's the heart, that triumphs in their death, 
Jo And cheers theſe hands, that flew thy fire and bro- 


ther, 


To execute the like upon thyſelf; 
And ſo, have at thee. 


[ They fight. Warwick enters ; Clifford flies, 
Rich. Nay, Warwick,“ W out ſome other 
„„ 


bY For I myers will hunt this wolf to death. 


. E xeun, 


3 Wert thou environ'd with a brazen wall. 1-: 80, in the ſecond 
Thebaid of Statiut, 453: | | 
„ non fi te ferreus agger 
„ Ambiat, —,” STFEvVENS. 
4 Nay, Warwick, Le. I} We have had two very fmilar lines in 
the preceding play, Vol. XIV. p. 364: Ay 
„ Hold, Warwick, ſeek thee out ſome other chace; 
„% For I myſelf muſt hunt this deer to death.“ 
dee p. 985 n. 4. Maroxx. 4 
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KING HENRY VI 75 
SCENE v. 
Another bart of the field, 
Alarum. Enter king. Henry. 


# K Hen. This battle fares like to ho morning 5 
2 
ee 
When dying clouds contend with growing light ; 


5 This battle fares tike to the morning's war, xc. J Inſtead of this 
intereſting ſpeech, the quartos exhibit only the following : 

Oh gracious God of heaven, look down on * 

And ſet ſome ends to theſe inceſſant griefs! 

How like a maſtleſs ſhip upon the ſeas, 

This woeful battle doth continue Rill, 

Now leaning this way, now to that ade driven, 

And none doth know to whom the day will fall. 

Oh; would my death might ſtay theſe civil} jars! 

Would I had never reign d, nor ne'er been king! 

Margaret and Clifford chide me fiom the field, 

Swearing they had beſt ſucceſs when I was thence, 

Would God that I were dead, fo all were well; 

Or, would my crown ſuffice, I were content 

To yield it them, and live a private life! 

The leading thought iv both theſe ſoliloquies is Wee from 


in doubtful ſtate of vigorie, uncertaialic heaving and ſetting on 
both ſides,” Kc. - 

Vigil, however, En. Lib. X. v. 354. has a ilar compurie 
on. 

—— Expellere tendunt | 

| Nunc hi, nuue illi: certatur mine in ipſo : 

Auſouiæ. Magno diſcordes there venti PL 

Prælia ceu tolluut, animis & viribus zquis: 

Non iph inter ſe, non nubila, non mare cedunt; 

Anceps pugna diu; ſtant obnixi omnia contra, &. 

This bwile, however, originates with Homer. STEEVENS. 


5 The quarto 1600, priated by W. W. reads-—cruel jar. 


E 


Holiuſhed, p. 665 ;—*+ This deadly couflict continued ten hours 


% THIRD PART O 


Can neither call it perfect day, nor night, 


Now, one the better: then, another beſt; 


So is the equal poiſe of this fell war. 


Los: 


and ſoft, exquiſitely ſuited to the character of the king, and makes 
agapleafing interchange, by affording, amidſt the tumult and horror 


Reynolds on à paſſage in Macbeth, Vol. XI. p. 62, n. 7. 


3 
\ 


* W hat time the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails, 


* Now ſways it this way, like a mighty ſea, 

* Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind; 
Nou ſways it that way, like the-ſelf-ſame ſea, 
* Forc'd to retire by fury of the wind: 
Sometime, the flood prevails ; and then, the 


* 


wind; 75 


* 


Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt, 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered : 


* Here on this molehill will I fit me down, 
To-whom God will, there be the victory! 
For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me from the battle; ſwearing both, 
They proſper beſt of all when I am thence. 
Would I were dead! if God's good will were 
d 0 Tg © T0 
For what is in this world, but grief and woe? 
O God! methinks, it were a happy life,” 
* To be no better than a homely ſwain; 
* To fit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
* Thereby to ſee the minntes how they run: 


" » 


3 —— the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails, ] So, in Love's Labou's 


„„When icicles bang by the wall, D | 
„And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail, —,.” MALONE, 
7] —methinks, it were a happy life,] This ſpeech is mournful 


of the battle, an unexpected glimpſe of rural innocence and paſtoral 
tranquillity. Jonxsox. . 25 5 


This ſpeech ſtrongly confirms the remark made by Sir Joſhua 


MALONE 


— 


% ” 


KING HENRY VI. 57 


oe How many make the hour full complete,“ 


, 
, 
the 
ö 
* Paſs'd over to the end they were created, 
both, Would bring white bairs unto a quiet grave. 
. Ah, what a life where this! how ſweet ! how lovely! 
were e „ 73, 
Tg ' Thereby to ſee the minutes how they runs „ 
oe? How many make the hour full complete,] So, in our author's 
; Rope of Lucrecer 7 1 3 | | | 
„Stuff up his luſt, as minutes fill up hours.” MALONE. | 
tre the poor fools will yean; ] Poor fool, it has already 
deen obſerved, - is an expreſſion. of tenderneſs, often uſed by our 
| author, MALONE. ED, FARE 
int, do, in King Lear, ſcene the laſt: 
n: « And my poor fool is hang d“ 9 
7 dee notes on this paſſage, Vol, XX. STEEVENS, 1 | 
Labour's So many years ere 1 ſhall ſheer the fleece: ] i. e. the years which 
nuſt elapſe between the time of the yeaning of the ewes, and the 
| habs arriving to ſuch a ſtate as to admit of being ſhorn. Mr. Rowe 
)NE, changed years to months; which was followed by the ſubſequent | 
nournful editors; and in the next line inſerted the word weeks, not obſerving 
id makes that ours is uſed there, and throughout this ſpeech, as a diſſyllable. 
d horror lars is in that line likewiſe uſed as a word of two ſyllables, 
| paſtoral 8 VVV 
N This diſſyllabical pronunciation will by no means ſuit the con- 
Jo lution of a verſe, however it may be admitted in other parts of it. 
Malou | bave retained Mr. Rowe's very neceflary inſertion, STEEVENS, | 


[ 
| 


# 


THIRD PART OF 


PIO 
. SS 


2 


Gives not the hawthorn buſh a Gweeter kel 

* F'o ſhepherds, looking on their hilly theep, 

* "Than doth a rich embroider'd canop 

* To kings, that fear their ſubjeQs' treachery ? 

ws 78 yes, it doth; a thouſand fold it doth, 
And to conclude, the ſhepherd's homely curds, 

> i cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

* His wonted ſleep under a freſh tree's ' ſhade, 

* All which ſecure and [weetly he enjoys, 

* Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

* His viands ſparkling in a golden cup, 

* His body couched in a curious bed, 

* When care, miſtruſt, and treaſon wait on bim 


Alarum. Enter a Son that has. killed his Father, 
dragging in the dead body. 


Sox. Ill blows the wind, that profits no-body, — 
This man, whom hand to hand I flew in beh. 
May be poſſeſſed with ſome ſtore of crowns: 
* And I. that haply take them from him now, 
, * May yet ere night yield both my life and ten 
* To ſome man elſe, as this dead man doth me. 
Who's this ?—O God! it is my father's face, 
Whom in this conflict I unwares have kill'd. 
O heavy times, begetting ſuch events! 
From London by the king was | preſs'd forth 
My father, being the earl of Warwick's man, 
Came on the part of York, preſs'd by his maſter; 
And I, who at his hands receiv'd my life, 
Have by my hands of life bereaved him.— 


— ry a * 89 


I. Enter a Son &c. 1 Theſe two en intidents are ſe ledled to 
ſhow the innumerable calamities of civil war, JOHNSON. _ 
In the battle of Conſtantine and Maxentius, by Raphael, the 


E ſecond of theſe incidents i us ae on à fimilar occaſion. 
| | | STSEVING 


/ 


1 
—_— 


KI NG HENRY vt © 19 e 


a pardon me, God, Iknew not What I BAER 


p ae and pardon, father, for I knew'not hee! 
37 »My tears ſhall wipe away theſe bloody marks; | 
y? And no more words, till they have flow'd their fill. 3 
. K. HEN. O piteous ſpectacle!“ O bloody times! | a 
curd Whilſt lions war, and battle for their dens. 
je. poor harmlefs lambs abide their enmity.— 
Je + Weep, wretched man, I'll aid thee tear for tear; 
By + And let our hearts, and eyes, like civil war, 
+ Be blind with tears, and break 0 — d with 
f. 5 
grie 
* Enter a Father, who has wild l his Son with the body | 
1 him „ 08 Rds arms. : 4 
'Y 3 8 ; | | 
ſy ' Faris. Thon that ſo ſtoutly haſt reliſted We.. 
Give me thy gold, if thou haſt any gold; | wb 
)dy.— For I have bought it with an hundred blows.— 
gut, ' But let me ſee :—is this our foeman's face? 
12 Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only fon!— 
W, # Ah, boy, if any life be left 1 in thee, 
them 3 | 
me. 0 piteous ſpefacle !.. ke. 10 che old play the king does not 
f ſpeak, till both the ſon and the father have appeared, and ſpoken, 
ce, ind then the following words are attributed to him, out of which 
e Shakſpeare has formed two difſtin& ſpeeches: | 
| Woe above woe! grief more than common grief! 
755 Whilt lions war, aud battle for their dens, 
forth ; Poor lambs do feel the rigour of their wraths. | 
nan The red roſe and the white are on his face, 5 
8 The fatal colours of our firiving houſes. 8 
aſter; Wither one roſe, and let the other periſh, | ECT 
For, if you ſtrive, ten thouſand lives muſt periſh. 
7 5 | | e 
, 4nd let our hearts, and eyes, like' civil: war, 
Be blind with tears, and break d'ercharg'd with grief. ] 
leQed te 
| meaning is Here, inaccurately exprefled. The king intends to Do 
4 that the ſtate of their kearts and eyes ſhall be like that of the king- 


dom in a civil war, all ſhall be deftroyed oy 7 formed Yom 4 
ſenſelyes, Jen. — 


80 T THIRD PART OF 


What ſiratagems,” how fell, how butcherly, 


This deadly quarrel daily doth beget !— 


"event of war, or may intend ſnares and ſurprizes. JoHNsox, 


and ſurprizes of war, The word means id this place ſome dreadſul 
event, as it does alſo in the ſecond N of Henry IV. where Nor. 
thumberland ſays: 


Bernini, in his Hiſtory of Hereſies, ſays, Ma Dio punti la Francia, 
& la Spagna, col flagello dei Vaudali, per TEreſia abbracciata, 


g' idoli, con il ſacco che gli diedero. Oroſio, che deſcriſſe 
„% mani peccatori.” 
: events, as firatagem does in this place. M. MASON. | 
_ enemie is often vanquiſhed.” Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, odavo, 
1616. Florio in his Italian Dick. 1598, defines Stratagema, 2 
| policie, a wile, ot wittie ſhift in warre.” This was undoubtedly | 


: as ordinary ſenſe in our author's time, HOW then and afterwards 
it was occaſionally uſed for any ſubtle device or policy. Here it 


* Throw up thine eye; ſee, ſee, what ſhowers ariſe 
* Blown with the windy tempeſt of my heart“ 
* Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and hear! 
O, pity, God, this miſerable age 


Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 


O boy, thy father gave thee life too ſoon, 
| And bath berelt thee of EV life too late! L 


* 


5 ——what Powers ariſe, | | | 
Blown with the windy lempeſt of my hare, 1]: This image had 
occurred i in the preceding at: / 
For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers, STeevens, 
7 What ſtratagems,] Stratagem ſeems to ſtand here only for an 


Stratagem is uſed by Shakſpeare not merely to expreſs the events 


Every minute now | 
Should be the father of ſome Fata gm. | 
Stratagemma, in Italian, bears the ſame acceptation which Shak. 
ſpeare gives to the Engliſh word Stratagem, in theſe two paſlage, 


„ & piu gravamente puni Roma, prevaricata di nuovo, al culto de 
40 quelle Aratagemme, en Roma a Sodoma, chiamando i Ro- 


It is evident, that in this paſlage F means diſaſtou 


| «+ Stratageme. A policie or ſubtle device in warre, whereby the 


has unqueſtionably its ordinary fignitication. Malou. 
0 boy, thy father gave thee life too ſoon, ] Becauſe had he been 
born later, he would not now have dean of years to engage in this | 
quarrel, W 225 i 


ſe, 
2 mon grief! 


16 FX? 0. that my death would ay theſe curhful deeds = N 


O pity, pity. gentle heaven, pay” - 
The red rote and the TER are on bis face; 


-#% 


. 


1 1 bereft Hee N thy. 2 too late qi i. e. He Gould. Wo ; 
done it by not bringing thee into being, to make both father and 
fon thus miſerable. This is the. ſenſe, ſuch as it is, of the two. 
lines; bowever, an indifferent ſenſe was better than DONE, as it is 
brought to by the Oxford editor, by reading re lines thus : 
0 boy !. thy father gave thee life too late, 6 
ze had And hath bereft thee of thy life too ſoon. Wanunron.. End irq 
[rather think the meaning of the line, 4nd hath bereft thee of 
| | th liſe too ſoon, to be this: Thy father expoſed thee io danger by 
for an giving thee life too ſoon, and bath bereft thee of life by living himſelf 
N, too long. JOHNSON. 


events ; The: Oxford editor; might have juſtified the change. be made he 
dreadſul from the authority of the quarto, according to ,which I would 
e Nor. | read; explaining the firſt line thus : .Thy father begot thee at too lats 


ot with lim. The next line can want no explanation. Mr. Tollet 
thinks, that by 400 late is meant too latch, as in King: Rickard ch | 
b Shak. 997,77; FR 


allages, ET. 7 late he died that might bave kept that title.“ | 


Francia, | 1 SrrkVvzMs. 
racclata, Too late, without leak means. too cen The memoty.of 


culto de thy virtues and thy hapleſs end is too recent, to be thought of with- 
worm out the deepeſt anguiſh, The ſame quaint W is ues in 
o 1 Ko- | 


our . s Rape of Lucrece : 
O, quoth Lucretius, I did. give that life, - 5 
diſaſirow Which ſhe too early and 40 late hath: ſpil'd. - 


-reby the Hay VI : 
are « Where fave,” late entering at bis heedfall ears.” 
ms,  * la the old play this and the preceding line ſtand thus: 


oubtedly DE 
frerwards Poor boy, thy father gave thee life too late, 


Here it 
Es the lon been younger, he would have been precluded from the levy 
ge in this 
| ? lin from death. HaMlavy : 


vor. A 8 
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K. Hin, Woe above woe | grief more than com. 


6 period of his liſe, and thereſore thou wert not old and firong enough to 


Here late clearly means _ Again, . in this mrs part of King 


a gad Rath berefe thee of thy Mie tho fen. Maroue,” 
The preſent reading appears. to be far the more. eligible. Had 


that brought him into the field; aud had the father recognized him ; 
before the mortal blow, it 0 not have yon too late 10 * ſaved 


4”. 


8 THIRD PART OF 


The ſatal N of our atlwing houſes: 
*The one, his purple blood right well reſemble; 
e other, his pale cheeks, methinks, preſent: 
| Wither one rofe, and let the other flouriſh ! 

© If you contend, a thouſand lives muſt wither s 


„ How will my mother, for a father's death, 1 
Take on with me, and ne'er be tatisfy'd? ml. 
Farh. How will my wife, for laughter of my ſon * M 
© Shed ſeas of tears, and ne'er be latisfy'd ? * Þ 
F K. HEN. How will the ee for theſe Woe- *M 
| ful chances, * At 
« Miſ-think the king, and not be ſatisfy $1 ? * $a 
+ Son, Was ever fon, ſo ru'd a father's death? * As 
oF ee io bemoan'd his fon III k 
7 For 

9 If you contend; a « theyſend lives muſe Gi 1 Thus the folio 
The quartos thus: = 
; — 9 For if — rive, a thouſand 5 8 mui periſh," | 
 STEEVEN, | 

1 think the 188 wither is more rely t to have been inadvertently ' He 

repeated by the tranſcriber, * e by W for the | 
former word. MALONE. 
Iake on with me,] Be che at FO $6, in a pampble by # 
T. Naſhe, 1592: Some will take on, like a madman,” &c, See worth 
Vol. VIII. p. 108. n. 2. MALI Ss. 

To take on is a phraſe ſtill in uſe among the vulgar, and f gui. ? 
Kes-—to' perfiſt in clamorous lamentation. STEEVENS. | o& 5: 
2 How will the country, &c, ] So, the folio. The quartos thus; 

Ho will the country now miſdeem their king! | | 

Oh, would my death their minds could ſatisfy: v 4n 
To 'mi/- -think is to think in, unfavourably. So, iu The North ful of « 
Loſs, 1633: 1785 lu th 

„ ons h- heaven pardon. me What 1 n -thought every bout | 
of the night!“ STEEVENS. - Sac 

This word, which Shakſpeare bob litoted for \miſdeem, he bu ke, M 
; again uſed in Antony and Cleopatra: _ 

e Be it known, that we the greatef are n, ene Nh 
For things that others do. MALONE. ' | {; 

1 Was ever ſon, jo ru'd a father's death? -— 4 muc 
Mas wer er father, 2 nels his fon? 1 The pain xe wavy, 


9 FT 


: 


K. Him: Was ever king, ſo Srieve d Fob fabjef | 
wat |: 

{ Mach is your ERR mine, ten times ſo mich, 
„Son. I'll bear thee hence, where l may weep 


1. i Exit, with the body 4 
enth Far. Theſe arms of mine ſhall be "wy wind: 
* ing-ſheet ; 


+ My heart, ſweet boy, ſhalt be thy tepulchre 4 
for from my heart thine image ne er ſhall go. 
My fighing breaſt thall be thy faneral bell 3 
* And 0 obſequious will thy father be,“ | 
Sad for the loſs of thee,” having no more, 

* As Priam was for all * is" valiant ſon's. _ 

[ll bear thee hence! and let them fight that will, 

For I have murder d where I ſhould not kill. 
8 [ Exit, with the body. 

„K. HEN. Sad hearted men, much overgone with 

care, 

„Here 80 a x king m more were! man you ate. 


e folio 


EVEN. 
ertently 
| forthe | 
he 4 8 
Kc. dee 
Was ever ſo {6 rut, His father's blood to ſpill? © | 
Mas ever father ſo unnatural, his ſon to kill? Wen 
Tl bear thee hence, Kc. ] Thus the folio. The old play thus 
I'll bear thee hence from this accurſed place, 
For woe is to me, to ſee my father's face. MALONE. | 
| 6 {nd ſo obſequious will thy father be, ] Obſequious is Bere care · 
ful of oblequies, or of funeral rites. JoknsoN, 
lu the ſame ſenſe it is uſed in Hamlet: | 
* —— to do ob/ſequious ſoirow.” STEEVENS, 


nd | gui 


os thus; 


| N orthen 
ery hour 


„ he hu ke. Mr. Rowe made the alteration; but I think we e 


—— ſo obſequious will thy father be, 


bl, Man, for the loſs of thee Kc. STEEVENS. 
' 4s Priam was for all —— ] IT baving but one ſon, will grieve 
h much for, that one, as e who had many, could eve toy | 
on is hee wany, Jonüson. N 


"Gs 


KING HENRY, W oy 


worth remarking, tor in the 61d | fag the corrtiponting lines a are: 


Sad for the loſs of thee, ] The old copy eee e is loſs | 


Pf hy 
PP. | 


By THIRD PART Oy. 


Alarums. Excurſions. Enter Queen Maicanr. 
Prince of Wales, and EXETER, | 


6 Paine. Fly, father, 7 for all yonr Iriends 
are fled, 1 5 


ZR * Warwick rages like a chaſed bull : 41 


* N for death doth hold us in purſuit. 
2. Max. Mount you, my lord, towards Ber- 5 
wick poſt amain: _ t ( 
Ds, Edward and Richard, like a race of greyhound i 
Having the fearful flying hare in fight, Whic 
With fiery eyes, ſparkling for very wrath, 0,1 
And bloody ſteel graſp'd in their ireful hands, More 
8 Are at our backs; and therefore hence amain. My ] 
Exk. Away! for Vengeance comes along with An 
them : : : @ Impa 
* Nay, Nay not to expolialate; make ſpeed; The 
Or elſe come after, I'll away before. by 
EK. HEN. Nay, take me with 5 good lee And 
BE + + 
. Not that I fear to ſtay, bus love to go Ira 
4 | Whither the queen intends. Forward ; away! duced 
ea Sk 1 aa; 


do the 


n , = %" 
* 2 2 


* 


e ENE VI. 
5 Te ſame. 5 


Aloud alarum. . Enter CLizrond, MOR: | 


— 


«Cu. Here burns my candle out, a0. "ous i 
Yo. 40%, < ae. © 
Which, while it laſted, gave king Henty light. 

0, Lancaſter! I fear thy overthrow, | 

Wore than my body's. parting with my foul, 

My love, and fear, glew'd many friends to thee 5 
And, now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt.“ 
lopairing Henry, ſtrength'ning mis-prond York: 
The common people ſwarm like ſymmer flies: 
Aid whither fly the gnats, but to the ſan? 


| ſweet BY bod 9 ſhines now, bat. ee 8 enemies? 

Euter  Cliford, Ts: J The quarto adds, in an arrow in, 
| lis neck. In ridicule of this, Beaumont and Fletcher have intro- 
way! duced Ralph, the grocer's prentice, in The Knight of the Burning. 
Extunt, lelle, with a forked arrow through. his head. It appears, however, 
ſom Holiaſhed, p. 664, that this circumftance has ſome relation. 
lo the truth: „ The lord Clifford, either for heat or paine, put- 
ling of his gorget ſuddenlie, with an arrow (as ſome ſaie] without. 
4 head, was ſtriken into the Faroe,” and LO rendered bis 
ſpirit,” STEEVENS, . 


—— thy tough commixtures melt. ] Perhaps deten, the rough 
unnixlure. JOHNSON. | 


The quartos read that lah commixture melts. e 8 
Ile "common people ſwarm like ſummer flies :] This line, which 
Brot in the folio, was recovered from the old play by Mr. Theo- 
| bald. The context ſhows, that like a line in the ſecond part of. 
ing Henry VI. it was omitted by the e of the enen 
" compoſitor, MALonE, ; 

. 0% 


3 


„ THIRD. PART Or 


O 21 SNY hadſt bo never given conſents Kart 
That Phaeton ſhould check thy fiery ſteeds, 8 
Thy burning car never had feorch! d the earth "= 1 

And, Henry, hadſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 2 

Or as chy father, and his father, did. An 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of York, 

* They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies; 80 
I, and ten thouſand i in this luckleſs realm, „Tb 
, Had left no mourning widows for our death. « As 

And thou this day hadſt kept thy chair in peace. Co 
For what Sth cheriſh ves but gentle air? Bu 

And what makes robbers bold, but too much le- W 
2 9 nity” | For, 
Bootleſs are plaints, and excel; are © my wounds; WW Your 

No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out flight: An 
The foe is mercileſs, and will not pity ; 

For, at their hands, I have deſerv'd no pity. 2 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, ED 
And much effuſe of blood doth make me faint:;— | 

Come, York, and Richard, Warwick, and the reſt; 
1 8 d Ne fathers' Banne ſplit my breaſt. 

| | N Jamis, 

Thi 
To. 0 Phirbus'! 104% ty never given ee — The duke of fough 

' York bad been entruſted by Henry with the reins of government March 

both in Ireland and France: and hence porueps was taught to aſpire ing to 

to the throne. MaLone, York's 
Mo way to fly, nor firength to. bold out flight: ] This line is clear I hours, 
and proper as it is now read; yet perhaps an oppoſition of iwages thouſa 

Was: meant, aud Clifford fats been | 

No way to fly, nor flrength to hold out Fight. JOHNSON. . vans, 
The ſenſe of the original reading is—No- way to fly, nor with 14 
Arength ſufficient left to. ſuſtain Wyfelf in flight, if there were. 
STEEVENS, 
67 fab 4 your fathers” boſons, Joli my breaft. J 50 the folio. | — 
The quartos read : 


. Rabb' d your father s, NOW come ſplit my breaſt,” 
| 1 Srrrvin, 


4 
| | ABD, MONTAGUE, WARWICK, and Soldiers. 
1 « Epw. Now breathe we, lords; good fortune ; 
d do, bicds us pauſe, 
| And ſmooth the frowns of war? with peaceful 
looks. 
flies; Some troops purſue the ac aalba; queen ;— 
„That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
| As doth a fail, fill'd with a fretting guſt, 
eace, „Command an argoſy to ſtem the waves. 
? But think you, lords, that Clifford fled with them? 
ch le- Wan. No, tis impoſſible he ſhould eſcape: 
For, though before hits face I ſpeak the words, 
nds ; WW Your brother Richard mark'd him for the grave : LL 
ght: bt nods whereſo&er he 1 is, he's ſurely dead. 
P CLIFFORD groans, and dies, 
8 1 New breath we, leres 4 1 Tnftead of this ſpeech, the quartos 
F have the following: 
nti— Thus for .our ana reep an a upward courſe, 
e reſt: And we are grac'd with wreaths of victory. 135 
6 | Some troops purſue the bloody-minded'queen, — 
real. Tbat now towards Ber wick doth poſt amain _. 
jamnls, But think you that Clifford i is fled away with them? 
18 S STEEVENS., 
This battle, in | which ihe houſe. 61 York was vickorious, was 
duke of fought on a plain between Towton and Saxton, on the 29th of 
ernment March, (Palm Sunday) 1461. The royal army conſiſted, accord- 
o alpire ing to Hall, of about forty thouſand men; and the young duke of 
York's forces where 48, 760. In this combat, which laſted fourteen 
is clear I bours, and in the actions of the two following days, thirty-ſix 
f images thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-fix- perſons are ſaid to have 
1 TY deen killed; the greater a, of whom were undoubtedly Lancaſ= | 
N. Wang, MALONE., 
or vith | {nd ſmooth the Sees of war—] Goo: in "King Rickard III d - 
lets. * rim. vilag d war hath e bis wrinkled front. 
EEVENS, © STBEVENS« 
e folio, | » mark d\ him for the grave: T7 Young has ane this 
LET preſſion to Alonzo in The Revenge: 
Caen. 80 This * marks my" 2285 for the grave.” | sravana. 


G4 


* . 


flarum 900 retreat. 1 ** l Gros] GE; © Brews. | 


* THIRD PART Or 


bow, Whoſe ſoul? is that which rakes her hey Fro: 
ff RC « ] m1 
a A deadly groan, like life and deal: FR: Ws 
K parting.“ * \ 
Ev, See who it is: and, now the battle $ ended, = oor 
If friend, or foe; let him be gentle us d. lust 
e RICH. Revoke that doom 8 for ts Clif. Meaſt 
ford; ED. 
5 Who not adden that he lopp'd the bans 
In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth, WW Thi 
\ But let his murdering knife unto the root + Nov 
8 1 „ Ane 
2 Ed w. . Whoſe foul ke. ] 1 have diſtingui ed this and the two | 
following ſpeeches according to the authority of the quarts, The W 
. folio gave all to Richard, except the laſt line and half. STzevaxs; | 
I 1 have alſo followed the original regulation, becauſe it ſeems” Speak 
abſurd that Richard ſhould firſt ſay to his brother, or to one of the | 
oldiers, 4 See who it is; '—and then, himſelf declare that it is "HY 
lifford; and therefore 1 ſuppoſe the variation in the folio aroſe, Dark 
not from Shakſpeare, but from ſome negligence or ee a] And 
a compoſitor or tranſcriber. "MALONE. Z RI 
9 _—— like life and death's departing. ] Sir Those e | 
reads, like life an death departing. which Dr. e has te- 3 
ceived. JOHNSON, Ti 
+ The quartos read, like life and death's Fan STEEVENS, 5 
—— + has . and duell: departing. +. Departing for ſeparation, Bec 
\ Maxoxr. 4 


There i is no occaGon far corredion. 286 "Till death us depart” Gr 
was the expreſſion ia the old Marriage Service. FARMER, | 
In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth, ] It is maniſet | 
| From this and many other paſſages, that the author of the od ne RI 
where the correſponding line Rands thus— *- ED 
Who killed our fender. brother Rutland W 

imagined, that Rutland was younger than George 10 Richard; 
whereas he was in ſact older than them both, being the duke of Gi 
York's ſecond ſon ; in conſequence of which. he bore 7' title by | 
courteſy : : and a particular Rlipulation was made in the-compat eu- y 
tered into between Henry and the duke of York, that Rutland, Ti 
as well as his elder brother Edward earl of March, ſhould ſwearto 5 
the due obſervance of the agreement. Shakſpeare has, we ſee, fallen "I 

| Into the ſame error; as have Habington in his nervous and elegant 


| ler; ＋ Edward 1 . and e IE hiſtoriang; : © ene 


ING HENRY vi ug 


from whence that dot ſpray. did ſweetly ſpring, 
nean, our princely father, duke of Vork. SA 
de. Wan. From off the gates of York fetch down 5 
= the head, 5 
ded your father's head, ieh Clifford placed there: : 
WF loftead whereof, let this ſupply the room ; ; BY 
Clif. Meaſare for meaſure muſt be anſwered. | 
Sy ' Epw. Bring forth that fatal ieriten« owl to our 
anch Rs houſe, | ; 
h.. WH That nothing ſung but Jan to us and 6 ours: 

| Now death ſhall ſtop his diſmal threatening Wund. 
And his ill-boding tongue no. more ſhall ſpeak. 
he two [I [Auendants bring the body forward, 
ts War. I think; his underſtanding is bereft - 
lee Speak, Clifford, doſt thou know who . to 
of the 3 e 
"a Dark cloudy death o'erſhades his beams of life, 
racy of WW And he nor ſees, nor hears us what we ſay. : 
> RICH, O, would he did! and ſo, perhaps, he 
bas res doth; | 


eavy 


5 *'Tis but his akon to covatertoic, . 
. ' Becauſe he would avoid ſuch bitter taunts 

ao. WW Which in the time of death he gave our biber. 
«et. CEO. If ſo thou think'ſt vex him with rages 
manifeſt | words. g 

d play, Ric, Clifford, aſk mercy, and obtain, no o grace. 
pag Ew. Clifford, repent in bootleſs penitence. 
chard; War. Clifford, deviſe excuſes for thy faults. 
_ e | Gro. While we deviſe fell tortures fox vt Rules, 9 
erde; - ſeritch-owl to our houſe, . 
ſwearto Thet nothing ſung but death Fe. ] So, in Tae Rickard III 1 

, fallen | Out on you, owls! nothing but ſongs of death?” STEEVENS., 


elegant 


( — eager words. ] Sour ak ores of alperity, Jonnnn, © AE 
bt | | 


0, in Hamlet: 
iy Le 14 a nipping and a an cage air.” | STERVENS, 


47 


N 90 IRD PART Or 
Rich. Thou didſt love York, as Lam ſon to 


WT To e 
| Epw. Thou pitied'ſt Rutland, L will pity thee, WI Er 

C Gro. Where s captain Margaret, to fence You 
ey now? 8 * Fo 
Wan. They mock thee, Clifford! been 25 thoy # Ar 
waft wont. EI 
« Rick. What, not an oath ? nay, then the wel Ki 
. goes hard; An 
when Clifford cannot ſpare his ends COINS Sb 
I know by that, he's dead; And, by my ſoul, RI 
5 If this right hand would buy two hours' life, 8 
* TY Tun I in all deſpite might rail at him, bor 
This hand ſhould $hop it off; and with the illu- * 
„ bes. Rich 
Stifle the villain, while unſtaunched chirlt 104 

York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy. 

| War. Ay, but he s dead: Off with the traitor's = 
IN Se 3 head, He mas 0 
And rear it in the place your father s Bands, Fs 
And now to. London with triumphant march, Ty 
There to be crowned England's royal king. _— 
From wheace ſhall Warwick cut the ſea to France, fot 
5 And alk the lady Bona for thy q neen: Lava 
So ſhalt thou ſinew both theſe ESA together; Tg 
And, having France thy friend, thou ſhalt no: WY " 
-qrcad © 1 19s 
J The ſcatter'd foe, that hopes to iſe again; nd 


For though they cannot greatly fling to hurt, 
Vet look to have them buz, to offend thine ears. 
. Firſt, will I ſee the coronation ; 
And then to Britany Fl crols the lea, 
95 3 And then to Brilany I'll croſs the ſe, ] Thus the folio. Ti 


| duartos thus: 
"And afterward Tu. croſs the ſeas to Frarce. STEVEN, 


— ja f a 1 ' 7-2 
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To effec this marriage, to it 9 my lord; 
Ew. Even as thou wilt, ſweet Warwick, let it 
be: 


2 : For as” thy ſhoulder 46 1 build my ſeat; 
ch * And never will 1 undertake the thing, A 
” : Wherein thy counſel and conſent is wanting.— | | 
„ori „Richard, I will create thee duke of Gloſter; - 
And George, of Clarence; — Warwick, as ourſelf, . 
OY Shall do, and undo, as him pleaſeth beſt. 
th: 
. Rich. Let me be duke of Clarence; George, of 
TY : . Gloſter; 7 | PE 
x For Gloſter's 1 is too nin on. * 
. War. Tut, that's a fooliſh obſervation; EN 
8 Richard, be duke of Gloſter: Now to London, 
To ſee theſe bonoury in , 5 EEaeunt, 
altor's 5 hos 1 Alluding, perbaps, to the. PR of Tho- 
5 8 8 mas 5 Woodſtock, and Humphrey, dukes of Gloſter. STEEVENS. | 
4 | The author of ine original play, in which this line is found. 
0 probably. had here a paſlage in Hall's. Chronicle in bis thoughts: 
, „lt ſeemeth to many men that the name and title of Glouceſter 
hath bene unfortunate and unluckie to diverſe, whiche for gear | 
Ks honor have bene ereQed by creation of princes to that ſtile an 
rance, lignie; as Hugh Spencer, Thomas of Woodſtocke, ſon to kynge 55 
5 Edwarde the thirde, and this duke Humphrey, [who was killed 
er: at Bury;] wbiche three perſons by milerable death foiſhed their 
#. dale; and aſter them king Richard the ni. alſo duke of Glouceſter, 
alt not in civil warre was f{laine and confounded; ſo tbat this name of 
8 blouceſter is taken for au unbappie and unfortunate file, as the 
proverbe ſpeaketh of Sejanes horſe, whoſe ryder was ever unhorſed, 
3. ad whoſe polleer was ever brought & to e ee, 
urt,. 1 ; 
cars. 


lio. The 


9 THIRD PART Op 
aer in 3708 N41, 


4M Chace in the North of England, 
Enter two Keepers, with croſs-bows in their lan 


4, Kee. Under this thick-grown brake? wel 
bond ourſelves; 


- 


* —— two Keepers,] In the folio, inftead of two keepers, wh 
have, through negligence, the names of the perſons who repreſented 
theſe charaQers; Sinklo, and Humphrey. See Vol. IX. p. 216, n. 9. 
„ e 5 i MATOxI. 
Dr. Grey obſerves from Hall and Holinſhed, that the name of 
the perſon who took King Henry, was Cantlowe. See Mr. Tyr- 
Whitt's note on the firft ſcene in The Taming of a Shrew. | 
I learn alſo from one of the Paſton Letters, Vol. I. p- 249, tbat 
Giles Senfilowe was among the perſons then in Scotland with ihe 
- queen. STEEVENS. NIEL OMe Nee i Ie, e 


the (a 
been f 
Weſtu 
ſcene 
lays: 


Ane 
entere 
Contly 


Z 
One Giles Santlowe, eſquire, is among thoſe attainted by king 4 Mig 
Edward's firſt parliament, and may poſſibly be here meant, but no wis h 
perſon of that name ſeems to have been any way concerned in the Hale, 
capture of the late king; who, according to W. Wyrceſter, was ofa 1 
_ aQually taken in Lancaſhire, by two knights named Join Talbots 1 
and Richard Tunflall, — July, 1464. Drummond of Hawthornden unten 
obſerves, it was recorded „ that a ſon of Sir Edward Talbots ap- $0 
prehended him as he ſat at dinner at Wadding-town-hall ; and like i 
a a common malefador, with his legs under the horſe's belly, guarded Arair 
him toward London.” It is a more certain fa, which I hav | 
from records in the Duchy Office, that king Edward granted t0 
Sir James Harrington a reut-charge of one hundred pounds out of £2 
his lordſhip of Rowland in Lancaſhire, in recompence of his great I 
aud laborious diligence about the capture and detention of the kings 75 
0 


bo great traitor, rebel and enemy, lately called Heury che ſixt h. made 
by the ſaid James; aud likewiſe annuities to Rickard Talbot, Tho- 
mas Talbot, eſquires, — Talbot, and--Liveſey, for their ſervices ig 
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for rough. this und“ anon the deer wall come; 
And in the covert will we make our ſtand, 
« Culling the principal of all the decr. 


+ 2. KEEP. rl ey above the bill, fo both may 
ſhoot. 


+ 1, KEEP. That cannot be; the noiſe of thy 
___croſs-bows? | 

+ Will ſcare. the herd, 2118 fs. my 6dr 18 10ſt. 
andi, Here ſtand we both, and aim we at the beſt : 
+ And, for the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, 
well ' tell thee what befell me on a. day, 
en this ſelf- place where now we mean to ſtand. 


„ wh the lame eipture. See alſo Rymer's Fæders, xi. 348. Henry had 
elented been for ſome time harboured by James Maychell of Crakenthorpe, | 
n. Ir" Weſtmoreland. Ib. 575. It ſeems clear, however, that the preſent 
ALONG, ſcene is to be placed near r the Scottiſh border. The king bimſelf- 
ame of ys: 5 . 
r. Tyr⸗ « From Scotland | am 1 toln, even of pure love;“ 
| And Hall (and Holinſhed after him) tells us „ He was no ſooner 
(9, that entered | into England}, but he was knowen and taken of one 
ich the Contlow, and brought toward the king.” Rirsox. 4g 


— brake ——1. A brake anciently fignified a  Uicket. * 80, Ja 


y king l Midſummer-N tght's Dream: „ This green plot ſhall be our lage; 
but no this hawthorn brate our tiring houſe,” Again: „ Enter into that 
| in the Hale, and ſo every one according to his cue.“ See the latter part 
er, was of note on Meaſure for Meaſure, Vol. VI. p. 46. . STEEVENS, 
Talbots 5 1 


— this laund — ] Laund means the lame AS lawn; a mos 
zornden | 


| tended between woods. 

4 8 $0, in the old play of Orlando Farlofe, $5005 1 5 
nd 11 3 And that they trace the ſhady lawnds,” Ke. 
guarde Iain: 


A e WY « Tread ſe theſe lawnds, kind Flora boaſt her pride,” 


ont of | STEEVENS., | 
lis great — the noiſe of thy croſe-bow 1 The poet appears not to have 

le king's hel the ſecrets of his former profeflion. + 

„ made 5 = The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608: | | 

ft, Tho- — Did iN not bear a bow go © off, and the back VA 255 


vices 18 — \ | | 1 | STzEVENS, 


nn 


94 TBIRD PART OF: 


To 2, Kerr. Hows: comes a man, let ay till by 
be paſt ATI | . 


Enter King Hxxnv, diſeniſed, with a | prayer-bouk, 


K. Hen. From Scotland am 1 loro. even of pure 
love, | 
«To greet mine own land with _ wiſhful light. 
No, Harry, Harry, tis no land of thine; 
# Thy place is fill'd, thy ſcepter wrung from thee, 
* Wd, balm waſlh' 5 off, : Wherewith thou waſt 4 
_nointed: 
o bending knee will call thee Carter now, 
ol Ne humble ſuitors prels to ſpeak for right, 
* No, not a man comes for redreſs of thee: 
Kar; how can I help them, and not myſell? 
1 KEEP. Ay, here” s a deer whole {kin's e 
fee: 
54 This is "me quondam. king;® le ler 8 ſeize upon him, 


e let's flay* 1 be be aft ] e belle The deen ae 
( let's lien him a while. Srezvxxs. 


7 To greet mine own land with my wiſhful eit. Sd, the folio, 
The quartos perhaps better thus: 


fun 


ludicro! 


% Can waſh the balm from' an anointed king.” | 
Tt is obſervable that this line is one of thoſe additions to the oti- 
| mou play, which are found in che 1 8 and not in the quario. 
| |  MALOKE 


| And thus diſguis'd to greet my native land, Srrkvrks. # ſerm 
1) balm waſh'd .] This is an image very. e in the 8 
5 Works of Shakſpeare, So, again, in this ſcene; k com: 
| I was anointed king. | an 
It is common iu theſe plays to find the ſame images, wh whether k mad 
A _ ocular or ſerious, ee PO: IO e doe 
* ö So, in King Richard 1: ne. 
| Not all the water in the rough rude ſen Aga 


hs This i is the quondam ng; «.] Thus the folio, The quartos 
us: 


1 Kk. Hex. Ti c fon att: ; 
por wiſe men ſay, it is the wileſt courſe. - 
# 2, KEEP: e we.” let us lay bands upon 5 


book, him. 

+ 1, KEEP. Forbear a while; well Seas 2 little 
Pure mode 

pe K. Hen. My queen, and Wr are goue 20 Fra rance 
8 fot aid; 1 


And, as hear; thegreat commundins; Wandick 


thee, 
Sp s thither gone, to crave the French King's hitter _ 
e wife for Edward: If this news be ira, F 
poor queen, and ſon, your labour 1 is but loft: 
g For Warwick is a 1{ubtle orator, 
RY And Lewis a princeſoon won with moving words. | 
y By this account, then, Margaret e N him; 1 
_ For ſbe's a woman to be pity'd much: 5 
1 Her fighs will make a battery 1 in his breaſt; 
him. Her tears . N into a NTT | heanes 925 
111 N * 1 
The Ay, marry, Ge, hive" $a . ; his Gin i is a 
os read: Keeper's fee. Sirrah ſtand cloſe; for as I think, 1 
| This is the king,” king Edward hath depos'd,. STEEVENS. 
he folio, | bunden had not in Shakſpeare's time uniformly acquired a. 
| Idicrous ſenſe. . Make them quondams (lays, Latimer in one of bis... 
ENS. ſermons) out with them, caſt them out of their office. And in 5 
yg mother place. He will have every man a quondam, as he iss Ag | 
TO % for my quondamſhip I thank God that he gaue me the grace to? 
„tome by it, by ſo honeſt a meanes as 1 did; 1 thanke him for 
" myne one quondamſhip, and as for them I will not haue them 


made quondams, if they diſcharge their office, 1 would haue hem 
Wade their duety, 1 l Bange no more Tagen, as God help 
we. fol. 53, | ; | 
Again, in Warner's Albion e B. v. ch. 28. ie 

a Not knights alone, but e g. aud e ene | 
the oli⸗- were twain, | 3 
quario. ” The quondam & in eſſe queens” 5 Hor Wurrr. . 


MALOxk. I — theſe ſour aduerſutits ; ] The 2 cer ee 4 
erſerics, STEEVENS, _ 


aries Yr Nr. ; Pope. MALONE: Ing 1 ES DOWN te, 


whether 


E quartos 


' | * = | | N e 0 
„% THIRD FARE Or 
-  - # The tiger will Ve; ng, while ſhe doth mort; 1 
A * And Nero will * be tainted with remorſe, MS 4: 
5 * To hear, and ſee, her plaints, her briniſh te, | ö 
* 5 1 „ 5 
Ay. but ſhe's come to beg; Warwick, to give: 
She, on his left fide, craving aid for Henry; |} | 
Be, on his right, aſking a wife for Edward. 
| She weeps, and ſays—her Henry is depos'd; 2 
He ſmiles, and ſays his Edward is inſtall'd; | 
* That ſhe, poor wretch, for grief can ſpeak n K 
* Whiles Warwick tells his title, ſmooths the wrong i © N 
7: * Inferreth arguments of mighty ſtrength; + *N 
LEES * And, in conclufion, wins'the king from her, A 
8 With promiſe of his fiſter, and what elſe, 
* To ſtrengthen and ſupport king Edward's place. 15 
* O Margaret, * thus twill be; and thou, poor ſoul, i You 
* Art then forſaken, as thou went'ſt forlorn. 14 
2. Keey. Say, what art thou, that talk'ſt of king 1. 
and queen: „ ' Ar 
K. HEN. More than I ſeem, and leſs than IV ' W 
e . 1 
5 The tiger will be mild, while ſhe doth mourn] So, in Otfdl 
: „ — She will fing the ſavageneſs out of a bear.” STEevens. | ' 
hs And Nero will——] Perhaps we might better read — 4 Ni 10 
will——, STEEVENS. „ The q 
4 Inferreth arguments of mighty firength;] In the former at vi . 
the ſame line: 5 F 8 1 1 
e lnferriag arguments of mighty force. 'JoHns0N, loa 1 
This repetition, like many others in theſe two plays, ſeems U 1 
| have ariſen from Shakſpeare's firſt copying his original as it li ge 
before him, and afterwards in ſubſequent paſſages (added to the o 'Þ 292 
: matter] introducing expreſſions which had firuck him in precedug 1 
| ſcenes. In the old play the line occurs but once. MALOXE, 2 
5 0 Margaret, &c.] The piety of Henry ſcarce intereſts n 4 
more for his misfortunes, tban this his conſtant ſolicitude for tl An 
Welfare of his deceitful queen. STEEVENS, Vs.... 
6 _— leſs than I was born to:] Thus the folio, The qual | 


3 pe: | thus: —— for leſs I ſhould: not be. STEEVENS, 
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A man at leaſt, for leſs 1 Mould not be; 155 
And men may talk of kings. and why not LF. 
„. KEEP. Ay, but thou talleſt as if chou wert a | 
king. 
„K. HEN. Why, fo 1 am, in wind: 8 and thar's 
enough.“ 
2. Krzr. But. if thou be a king, where is is thy 
crown? 
K. HEN. My crown is in my heart, not on my 
bead; | 
Not deck'd with mot and Tadiak Abies, 
Nor to be ſeen : : my crown is call d, content; 
A crown it is, that ſeldom kings enjoy. 
| 46 Keee, Well, if you be a _ crown'd with 
NS + content, 3 | 
Your crown content, and you, ok be contented 
Jo go along with us: for, as we think, 
„Jou are the king, king Edward hath depos d; 
And we his ſubjects, Rom in all allegiance, * 
Will apprehend you as his enemy. 
*K, HEN, Ty did you never r ſwear, and break an 
Oat | 


s place, 
orloul, 
LF 


of kings 
m Ia 


in Othello 
n 
— 4 Vn 


. 


oy 1% 7 Ate not 471 Such is | the Leadiog of the folio. 
we quartos thus, ——— and more 1 cannot be. STEEVENS. 
$— but thou taltft as If, thou wert a king. 


5 ad wi | 
K, Hen. Why, fo I am, in mind; 4 There ſeems to be an n 


sou. loa line in an old ſ ang, (quoted in Every Man out of his Humour ): 
3 „My mind to me a kingdom is. MALONE, 
al as It 06 See Dr. Percy's Reli ues 0 Ancient En liſh Poet 3 edit Vol. I. 
d to weak. 193. STEEVENS. 1 of gli 7, 
a precediu 1 5 
LONE, '—— and that's enough. J. 80, the foo. The quartos thus: 
intereſts n Fry = though | not in ſhow. STEEVENS, 
tude for ll ' Ind we his ſubjefts, xc. 13 So, the folio. The quarto hy * 

5 And therefore we N you in God s name, and bay be 
The qual king's, . 


To go along with us unto the officers, STEVIE, 
Vor. XV. e 5 FIT 


, — 


I 
# 
[- 
| 
| 
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+ 


* 2. KEEP. No, never ſuch z an oath; nor will not 


Tale 


nowWw. A l 
* K. HEN. Where did you dwell, when I wy R 
| king of England! 7 
* 2. KEEr. Here in this country, where we non To 
remain. 
* K. HEN. 1 was anointed king; at nine monly 
5 old; - * 
* My father, ad my ander were. . i 
And you were {worn true ſubjects nnto me: 
F And, tell me then, have you not broke your 
oaths ? 
* 1. Kei, NG; 
For we were ſubjects, but while you were PE 
* K. Hen. Why, am I dead? do I not breathe a 
| man? | 
Ah, ſimple men, you 1 not What you ſwear. | En 
* Look, as I blow this feather from my face, $ 
* And as the air blows it to me again, 
* Obeying with my wind when 1 do blow, 
* And yielding to another when it blows, 7 
* Commanded always by the greater guſt; I 
* Such is the lightneſs of you common men. His 
* Bat do not break your oaths; for, of that fin 
My mild entreaty ſhall not wake you guilty. 1 
* Go where you will, the king ſhall be comman- Wi *+ a 
| ded; "ga 
* And be you kings; command, and I'll obey. ; 
_ * 1, KEET. We are true ety to the king, | 
king Edward. 7 — 
folio 
— Look, as 2 blow this feather from my face, | Tot 


And as the air blows it te me again, K&c.] So, in Tie Winters 


8 [aw # feather for each wind that blows. " MALONG: 


DT 
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* K. Hen, So would you be again to Henry, 

& If he were ſeated as king Edward „ 

1. KEEP. We charge you, in God's name, and 

in the king's, 2 j 

To g o with us unto the ede 85 

5 4. HEN. In God's name, lead; 2 your king's 
name be obey d: | 5 

: And what God will, that let your king perform; 5 

And what he will, I humbly yield unto. [ Exeunt 


the» London. "4 Room in the Palace. 


wear, Enter King EDWARD, Grosrra, CLARENGE, and 


_ K. EDw. . Brother of Gloſter, at ſaint Albans' 5 

„ Ny, 15 
This lady's huſband, ar John Grey,*. was lain, 
His lands then feiz d on by the e bk 


di in the ling 91 The prepoſition — i in, which. 3s s wanting in 
mman- te old copy, I have ſupplied for the. ſake of metre. STEEVENS. 
In God's name, lead; Kc. If So, the folio. 9055 of this ſpeech, 
the quartos have the following: | 
God's, name be fulfill'd, your king's name be | 
; king, 0 N d; and be you kings; command, and I'll obey. 
| g - . STEEVENS, 
— $r John Grey, ] * vid. Hall, Third Year of Edward IF. | 
folio 5. It was hitherto, falſely. printed Rickard. Port, _. 
** Jobn Grey was [lain at the ſecond battle of St. Albans, 
Ping o on the fide of King Heury. MALONE. 
| „ A 
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1 ſuit is now, to repoſſeſs thoſe lands; 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny, 

Becauſe i in quarrel of the houſe of York 

* The worthy gentleman did loſe his life.“ 
610. Your lighneſs ſhall do well, to grant her ſuit 
* It were diſhonour, to deny it ker. 

K. Epw. Itwere no leſs; but yet I'll make a pauſe, 
„Ss. ik o 772 [ Afide to Clar. 
1 ſee, the lady hath a © ing to Ws 


His lands then lei d on by the engerer! 
Her ſuit is now, to repoſſeſs thoſe lands; 
Which we in juſtice cannot well deny, 
Becauſe in quarrel of the houſe of York 
The worthy genileman did loſe his life.] This is in every parti- 
cular a falfification of hiſtory, - Sir Jobn Grey, as has been already 
obſerved, fell in the ſecond battle of Saint Albans, which was 
fought on Shrove-Tueſday, Feb. 17, 1460-1, fighting on the fide 
of king Henry; and fo far is it from being true that his lands were 
Teized by the conqueror, (Queen Margaret,] that they were in fad 
ſeized by the very perſon who now' ſpeaks, after his great vitory 
at Towton, on the 29th of March, 1461. The . ſcene is 
laid in 1464. | 
Shakſpeare in new moulding this play fellawed implicitly bis 
author, ( for theſe five lines, with only a flight variation in the 
third, and fifth, are found in the old play,) without giving him- 
ſelf the trouble to examine the hiftory ; but a few years afterwards, 
when he had occafion to write his Richard III. and was not warped 
by a preceding miſrepreſentation of another writer, he ſtated from 
the chronicles this matter truly as it was; and this is one of the nu- 
merous circumflances that prove inconteftably, in my apprehenhon, 
that he was not the original author of this and the preceding play. 
In King Richard III. Ad I. fc. iii. Richard addrefling himſelf 
to Queen Elizabeth, (the lady Grey of the preſent ſcene, ] ſays, 
eln all which time you, and your huſband Grey, 
Were faQious for the houſe of Lancaſter 5 — 
„(And Rivers ſo were you:] — was not your huſband - 
% In Margaret's -battle at Saint Albans flain? — 
He calls it Margaret's battle, becauſe ſhe was there viforious, 
MaAIOXI. 
1 Glo. Tea! is it jo? &e.] 80 the folio. The quarts reas ie 
the following variations: | 
Glo. I, Is the wind in that door: | 
Clarence. I ſee the lady, c. STEEVENS; 


„ 
aw FM T_T 
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Before the king will-grant her humble ſuit. 
Clak. He knows the game; How true he keeps 
the wind? | ES 
Gro. Silence! „„ "FE: 
K. Ew. Widow, we will confident of your ſuit; 
+ And come ſome other time, to know our mind. 
L. GREY. Right gracious lord, I cannot brook 
delay: | 
May it pleaſe your highneſs to reſolve me now; 
And what your pleaſure 3 is, ſhall fatisfy me. 
GO. Aſide.] Ay, widow? then Pl warrant 
en your lands, 

| | + An if what pleaſes him, ſhall pleaſure you: 
agen ' Fight cloſer, or, good faith, you'll catch a blow. 
as 85 CLAR. I tear her not, unleſs ſhe chance to fall. 
got | 5 [ Afede. 5 
in fab Cf Gro. God forbid that! for bell take vantages. 
* e 
5 4 k. EDw. How many children haſt chou, wi- 
4 - dow? tell me. 
| hims Car, I think, he means to beg a child of har. 
wy 1555 [4 fide. 
eye Gro. Nay, whip me then; he'll rather give ber 
the nu« two. | [ Afea de. 
e I. Grey. Three, my moſt gracious lord. 
bimſelf Gro. Yon ſhall have ſour, if you U be _rul'd by 
lays, | s © 1, | Afade. | 
| „K. EDw. Twere olty, they ſhould loſe their 
band father's land. 
. I. GREY. Be FR, dread lord, and grant it then, 


VIALONE; 
end wit | 
| 5 Widow, we | will confider —] This is a very lively ta fpritely 
dialogue; the AY 2s al is $ quicker than is common in Shak= 
lpeare, Jounson, | ; 

H 3 
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K. Epw. Lords, give us leave; In try Fu Wis * 
ö dow's wit. 
Gro. Ay, good leave have you; for yon will Be 
have leave, 
© Till yoath take leave, and leave you to the crutch, i 
| Gloſter and Clarence retire to the other fide. 15 
85 K. Epw. Nov tell me, madam, do you love 5 
pour children? K 
* IL. GREY. Ay. full as dearly as I love myſelf. ; 1. 
* K. E pw. And would you not do much to do : 
them. good? K. 
*I. Grey. To do them 8500. 1 would ſuſlain 8 
1 ſome harm. L. 
1 K. Epw. Then get your huſband's land's to do 
them ook. 6] 
I. Grey. Therefore I came unto your majeſty, 1 
K. E pW. TIl tell you how theſe lands are to be got. I 
*I. Grey. So ſhall you bind me to your * *] 
>> ENS: eie 
. EDwW. What ſervice wilt thou do me, if I 4 
give them? Wha 
* L. GREx. What you command, that refls in | 
me to do. 
v:K; EDw. But you will cake exceptions to my {Tl 
„ boodd.. © © 
W Grey. No, gracious lord, except I cannot 
do it. | — 
K. E pW. Ay, but hon z canſ do what I mean TY 
_ to alk. þ 387 
*M 
ER BA has” Lads you; ] $0, in King FULL | by 


bod leave, good Philip: 
Good leave, are words imply ing readiny of Went. STERVENS, | 


/ 
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I. Gzev. Why, then I will do what your grace e 


commands. 
* GLO. He plies her hard; Land much rain Wears 
the marble. ? . Aſede. 
* CLar. As red as fire! nay, then her wax muſt 
r Aſide. 
L. n way. tops my lord? all I not hear DIR 
my talk? _ -_ 
-K, how An ealy taſk ; is but to love a king. J 
I. Gxzey, That's ſoon e becauſe I am 
r 
K. EDW. Why then, thy hulband s lands 1 freely 
give thee. : 
L. GREY. 1 take my leave, with many thouſand | | 
thanks. | 
Ga: The match is made; ſhe ſeals it with a 
ere. 
K. EDwW. But ſlay thee, * tis the fruits of love 1 
mean. 
L. GREr. The fruits of love 1. mean, my loving 
e lee | { 
* K. EDw. Ay, but, I fear me, in another ſenſe. 
What love, think'ſt thou, I ſue ſo much to get? 
L. Gaev. My love till death, my bumble 
thanks, my prayers; _ | 
That love, n virtue begs, and virtue grants. E's | 


6 ak; rain wears the marble. ] So, i in Watſon's 41th Sonnet 9 
„% In time the marble weares with weakeſt ſhowres. 
See note on Dodſley's ColleAion 4 old 295 edit. 1780. Vol. XIT. 
. 387. STEEVENS., | 
" My love till death, Ke] The variation is here worth notiog, 9 6551 
the old play we here find — 
My humble ſervice, ſuch as lubje ds owe, 
Aud the laws command, Maro. | 
H 4 


+4 


* 
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| * 


K. Epw. No, by my troth, I did not mean ſuck Ci 

| love. 

L- GREy. 1 10 then you mean not as I thought 1 

you did. 

* K. EDPW. But now you partly may perceive my Wi * Hi 

"00. + A] 

L. Grey, My mind will never grant What l One 

85 perceive e And 

* Your bighnels aims at, 171 aim aright. Gay, 

K. Epw. To tell thee plain, Laim to lie with thee, 1. 

* . Grey. 0 tell you plain, I had rather le : 

5. 525 © OO +: I an 

K. Epw. Why, then thou ſhaltnot have thy hal. But 

band's lands, K 

As Gaze” Why, then mine honeſt ſhall be my 18 

„„ er; 1 Wl ! {> 

For by that loſs I will not ourchaſs them. And 

4K. R. Therein thou wrong ſt thy children . L 

mightily. 10 

I. GRE. Herein your highneſs wrongs bo 1 

them and me. And 

But, mighty lord, this merry inclination ; 
Accords not with the ſadneſs ? of my ſuit; 

Pleaſe you diſmiſs me, either with ay, or no. : H 

K. Epw. Ay; if thou wilt ſay ay, to my te 12 

i queſt: 3 

No; - if thou doſt ſay no, to my demand. Engla 

L Grey. Then, no, my lord. My ſuit 1s at an 

„ "OS 

Gro. The widow likes him not, ſhe knits her Sh; 

5 brows, 8 5 14 we, Th 

5 ny 

9 — the ſadneſs — ] . e. e 80, in Romeo and Julie: ny 


0; Tell me in Jaaa who is ſhe you love. „  STEEVENS 


* 
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Can. He is the blunteſ wooer in Chriſtendom. 
[ Afede, 
K. Eb. [ Afide.) Her looks 5 argue her re- 
| plete with modeſty; * | 
+ Her words do ſhow her wit incomparable ; . 
+ All her perfections challenge lovereignty : | 
One way, or other, ſhe is for a king; | 
And ſhe ſhall be my love, or elſe my queen. . 
day, that king Edward take thee for his queen! 2 


ſuch 


ught 
: My 


lat 1 


thee, L. Grey. Tis better laid than done, my ks 

er lie 1-5, Lord's | \ 
| am a ſubje fit to jeſt withal, 

hul. WY But far unfit to be a ſovereign. 


K. E DW. Sweet widow, by my ſtate I bear to 

. 

| ſpeak no more than what my ſoul andy; ; 

And that 1s, to enjoy thee for my love. _ 92 55 

I. Grey. And that is more chan 1 will yield NE 
unto :; | 

I know, I am too mean to oe your queen ; 

And yet too 20 to be your concubine. . 


£ my 


[dren 


both 


* Her looks do argue her *I. with modeſtly ; ] 80, the folio. 
The quartos read: 


Her looks are all replete with majefly. srazvrus. WER 
* And yet too good to be your concubine. ] $0, in Warner' 8 Albion's 
England, 1602, B. VII. chap. xxxiv: 
„His plea was love, my ſuit was land: 1 plie him, he 
a pulies me; | 
1 ** Too bace to be his queen, too good his concubine to be.“ 
ts her hab lpeare, however, opted the words from Stowe's Chronicle, 
4 le STEEVENS, 
[ 4 lj Theſe words, which are found in the old play, (except that we 
| there have bad, inſtead of mean,] were taken by the author of that 
fiete from Hall's Chronicle : „ — whiche demaund ſhe ſo wyſely 
md with fo covert ſpeeche anſwered and repugned, affyrmyng 
lat i ſhe was for Ay honour far unable to be his n and bed» 


a/ Tes 


at an 


4 Juliet : 
FEEVENS» 
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K. Epw. You cavil, widow; I did mean, n 46 
queen. Fee a K 
L. GRE. Till grieve your grace, my Zh 7 
ns 
| ſhould call you — father. Her f 
K. Epw. No more, than when my daughter; call 55 
thee mother. 
Thou art a widow, * and thou haſt ſome children; | 
And, by God's mother, I, being but a bachelor, n 
Have other ſome: Why, 'tis a happy thing - Ip 
To be the father unto many ſons. l 
Anſwer no more, for thou ſhalt be my queen. 
GLO. The and & father now hath done his ſhriſt. . 170 
0 
8 [ Aſide, : Wi 
Cai When he has 145 a Wire, 'twas for 
K. EDw. Brothers, you muſe what chat we two bo 
have had: 01 
* Glo. The widowlikes it not, for ſhe looks fad WW 
K. Epw. You'd think 1 it it Krange, if I ſhould marry i 
. her. Ib 
N * a ( 
CLar. To whom, my lord? mY Hi 
K. EDP W. Why, Clarence, to myſelf. 11 
Glo. That would be ten days' wonder, at the lea. . 1 
CLar. That's a day longer than a wonder laſts, Te 
10 
fellowe, To "Te her awne poor honeſtie ſhe was to good to be either Acol 
his concubine, or ſovereigne lady ; that where he was a littell be. W 
fore heated with the dart of Cupido, he was nowe, "kc: t [il 
 MaALoNh , 
£ n art a wide, ke. This is part of the king's reply to bis An 
mother in Stowe's Chronicle: „ That ſhe is a widow, and hath r W. 
already children; by God's bleſſed lady I am a batchelor, and * A 
have ſome. too, and ſo each of us hath a propte -1 that neither of ll 
us ke like to be bariain; &c, STEEVENS. | | ; da 
5 —— ſhe lonks ſad. +: Old copy — very ſad. For the ſake 08 | * $0 


= metre 1 have ten this uſeleſs aeverys ne 


11K 6 HENRY VI. "voy; 


Gro. By ſo act; 18 the wonder! in extremes. 
K. EDW. Well, jeſt on, brothers ; 1 can tell you 


both, 
Her fait 1s granted for her buſband's lands. 


: Wy | 


Enter a Nobleman. 8 1 


Noz. My gracious lord, Henry your | foe is taken, 
or, And brought your priſoner to your palace gate. 
K. EpwW. See, that he be e unto the 
Tower: — | 
auf And go we, brothers, to dhe man that took him, 
brit. 10 queſtion of his apprehenſion, — _ 
Aide. | Widow, go you along; — Lords, uſe her honour | 
8 for able. 
Aj. ii Freun King EDWARD, Lady Gay, CLAREN CE, 
— and Lord. 
; 610. Ay, Edward will uſe women honourably. 
$ fad, would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 
mar Fuat from his loins no hopeful branch may ſpring, 
To croſs me from the golden time I look for! 
And yet, between my ſoul's defire, and me, 
ayſeli. I- (The luſtful Edward's title buried) 
lea. Wi. 1; Clarence, Henry, and his ſon young Edward, 
Jails, I And all the unlook'd-for iſſue of their bodies, 
Jo take their rooms, ere I can place myſelf: 
de either Wb cold premeditation for my purpoſe! 
ell be. WW Why, then I do but dream on ſovereignty ; 
lion. lite one that ſtands upon a promontory, 
y io tis . And ſpies a far-off ſhore where he would tread, 
od bl * Wiſhing his foot were equal with his eye; 
a+ Lud chides the ſea that ſunders him from er 
dying — he'll lade it dry to have his way: 
ſake ei 50 do I wiſh the crown, being fo far off; 
f Aud ſo 1 chide the means that keep me from it; 


* 
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oy 
* * 


And fo I fay — I'll cut the. cauſes off, 
Flattering me with impoſſibilities.— 5 
My eye's too quick, my heart o erweens too much, 
Unleſs my hand and ſtrength could equal then, 
Well, ſay there is no kingdom then for Richatch 
What other pleaſure can the world afford? 

* Fil make my heaven“ in a lady's lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

And witch ſweet ladies with my words and looks, 
O miſerable thought! and more unlikely, 

* Than to accompliſh twenty golden crowns! 
Why, love forſwore me in my mother's womb:“ 
And, for I ſhonld not deal in her ſoft laws, 
She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe 

* To ſhrink mine arm up like a wither'd ſhrub; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where fits deformity to mock my body; 

To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize; 

* To diſproportion me in every part, 
Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whelp, 
That carries no impreſſion like the dam. 
And am I then a man to be belov'd? 


- a Sw 


| ; 3: PU make my heaven ke. ] Thus th . 15 The quartos alte 
and tranſpoſe the two lines, as follows : 3 


I will go clad my body with gay ornaments, 
And lull myſelf within a lady's lap. STREVENS. 

6 —— love forſwore me in my mother's womb :] This line is ſound 
alſo in a play entitled Wily Beguiled. The earlieſt edition that | 
have ſeen of that piece, was printed in 1606; but it had been ex- 
hibited on the ſtage ſoon after the year 1590. MALONE. 

7 —— lite a wither d ſhrub; | So the folio. The quartos — 
like a wither'd fhrimp. STEEVENS. : | 


# —— unlickd bear-whelp, | It was an opinion which, in ſpite 


of its abſurdity, prevailed long, that the bear brings forth on 
ſhapeleſs lumps of animated Heſh, which ſhe licks into the form 0 
beats. It is now well known that the whelps of the bear are pro: 
| Auced in the ſame Rate with thoſe of other creatures. Jounsos 


* But 
* AS 


l 


t An 
% Fo 


* Th 
See 


ungua 
couſta! 
by ſon 
10 wal 
and it 
The t 
with 1 
Reans 


1 


* 
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0. monſtrous fault; to harbour fuch a oüght! 

+ Then, fince this earth affords no joy to me, 

+ But to command, to check, to o'erbear ſuch 

zs are of better perſon than mylelf, 

+ [|] make my heaven— to dream upon the crown; 

And, whiles I live, to account this world but hell, 

+ Until my misſhap'd trunk that bears this Head, 

* Be round 1mpaled with a glorious crown.“ 

And yet 1 know not how to get the crown, 

for many lives ſtand between me and home: 

and I, —like one loſt in a thorny wood. 

That rents the thorns, and is rent with the thorns; 

t Seeking a way, and ſtraying from the way; 

Not knowing how to find the open air, 

* But toiling deſperately to find it out, — — 

* Torment myſelf to catch the Engliſh crown: 

— t Flite ſuck 

1 are of better perſon tian 1 Richard ſpeaks here Pa 

language of nature. Whoever is fligmatized with deformity has a 

conſtant ſource of envy in his mind, and would counter-balance 

by ſome other fuperiority thoſe advantages which he feels himſelf | 

to want, Bacon remarks that the deformed are commonly daring z 

nd it is almoſt proverbially obſerved that they are ill-natured, 

| The truth is, that the deformed, like all, other men, are diſpleaſed 

\rtos alter vith inferiority, and endeavour to gain ground by good of — 

| means, as they are virtuous or corrupt, JOHNSON. _ + 
F C 

* Until my mis/hay'd trunk that bears this head, e 

e is ſound Be round-impaled &c.)] A ranſpoſnion ſeeras to be neceſſary 

ou that | I E 3 4 6 

been er⸗ it Untill my head, that this misſtap'd trunk bears. 

ENG: Otherwiſe che trunk that bears the head is to be nnn with the 

Juartos — own, and not the head itſelf. STEEVENS. 

1 5 dir T, Hanmer  teads' as Mr. Steeveus recommends. 1 believe 

1, in ſpite dur author is anſwetable for this inaccuracy. MALONE, 1 

forth only == MMpaltd ——] i. e. encircled, So, in Heywood's "I of 

e form of Lure, 1630: 


ar are pro. 0 . * Ju crown that 98 empales his temples. ” 
JoHx80% 25 , rm. 
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* And from that torment I will be myſelf, 
* Or hew my way out with a bloody. axe. 
| Why, I can [mile, and murder while I {mile:; 
* And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart; 
* And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
* And frame my face to all occaſions; 
* Til drown more ſailors than the mermaid ſhall; 
* T'll flay more gazers than the baſiliſk : 
* 
* 
% 


Vil play the orator as well as Neſtor, 
Deceive more lily than Ulyſſes could, 
And. like a Sinon, take another Troy : 
1 can add colours to the cameleon; 

Change ſhapes, with Proteus, for advantages, 
And ſet the murd'rous Machiavel to ſchool. i 
Can I do this, and cannot get a crown? _ 
6 Tat! were it further off, PI pluck it down. | 
Exil. 


414 ſet the mid rous Mackiavel to ſchool ] As this is an anz- 
chroniſm, and the old quarto reads: 
And ſet the aſpiring Catiline fo ſchool, — —. | 

1 don't know why it ſhould uot be preferred. WARBURTON, 

This is not the firft proof I have met with, that Shakſpeare, i in 
his attempts to familiarize ideas, has diminiſhed their propriety. 

STEEVENS, 

Catliline In 3 to the author of the old play, who was 
probably a ſcholar; and Mackiavel, who is mentioned in various 
books of our author's age, as the great exemplar of profound poli- 
ticians, naturally was ſubſtituted by ene in * room. 
See this play, P. I. Ad V. ſc. iv: | 
| „% Alengon ! that notorious Mackiavs) i 
In King Edward II. Marlowe, who was probably the author of 
* The True Tragedie of Richarde duke of Y wo in like manner intro- 
duces Catiline: 

+ Spencer, the father of that wanton spencer, 
„ That like the lawleſs Catiline of Rome, 
„% Revell'd in England's wealth aud treaſury. » MALONE, 


£99 


KING HENRY VI. at 
$. C,E N K II. 


1 France. 4 Room in the Palace. 

eart; 

Fburiſh Enter Lewis the French King, and Lacy 
Bona, attended; the King takes his ſtate. Then 
enter Queen MARGARET, Prance EDWARD her Son, 
and the Eart of OXFORD. 


ſhall; 


K Law. Fair queen of Fagland, » worthy Loans 


garet, 1 Ving. 
Sit down with us; it ill Lakes thy 3 


* And birth, that thou ſhould' ſt Gand, while Lewis 
; * 0. Man No, mighty king of France; * now 
7 14 Margaret 
[ Ex t Moſt ſtrike her ſail, and learn a while to > ferve.” 

* Where kings command, I was, I muſt confefs, 
an aua. WF Great Albion's queen in former golden days: 

* But now miſchance hath trod my title down, 
ron. ' And with diſhonour laid me on the ground; 
peare, in 
priety. Ex | 
TEEVENS, 5 Fair queen of England, ke. ] Thus the folio. The aurios 
who "Ru fe the following: | 
: 22 | Welcome, queen Margaret, to the court of France. 
wh ara Tt fits not Lewis to fit while thou doſt land. 
een Sit by my ſide; and here I vow to thee, 

Thou ſhalt have aid to re- poſſeſs thy right, 
or of And beat proud Edward from his uſurped ſeat, 
aut tba And place king Henry in his former rule. STEEVENS. 
uy See the notes referred to in p. 15, n. 2. MALONE, 
No, mighty king of France; &c. ] Inflead of this ſpeech the 

Uutos only ſupply the following; _ l 

W Queen, I humbly thank your royal majeſty, 


Aud pray the God of heaven to bleſs thy ſtate, 
Creat Ig of Frauce, that thus gud our eg. 
STERVENS, 
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2 Where Imuſt ke like ſeat unto my fortune, 
* And to my humble ſeat conform myſelf, 
3M K. Lew. Why, ſay, fair queen, whence {pring 
this deep deſpair? _ 
* 2 Mar. From ſuch a cauſe as 292 mine eyes 
aw es,, 
* And flops my ebe while beet i 18 drown' din 
cares. 
* K. LEW. Whate' er it be, be thou il like thyſelf 
* And fit thee 86 our ſide: yield: not thy neck 
[Seats her by hin, 
* To fortune 8 yoke, but let thy dauntleſs mind 
* Still ride in triumph over all miſchance. 
* Be plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 
* 5 ſhall be eas'd, if France can yield relief. 
. Mar. Thoſe gracious - words revive my 2 
drooping thougats,. © I 
* And give my tongue-ty'd ſorrows leave to ſpeak, 3 
* Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis, - cp 


* That Henry, ſole poſſeſſor of my love, _ 
* Is, of a king, become a baniſh'd man, * 
5 Aud forc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn ; 5 not 7: 


* While proud ambitions Edward, duke of York, 
* Uſurps the regal title, and the ſeat 


© (Jt England's true-anointed lawful king. 12 
* This is the cauſe, that I, poor Margaret, — dy 
* With this my ſon, prince Edward, Henry's heir, — 40 
* Am come to crave thy juſt and lawful aid; 405 
And if thou fail us, all our hope is done: eon 
* Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help; . 
* Our people and our peers are both milled, Y fon 
* Our treaſure ſeiz'd, our ſoldiers put to flight, and | 
+ And, as thou ſee'ſt, ourſelves in heavy plight. yo 

* K. Lew. Renowned queen, with patience calu ky 


| the ſt orm, 


While we bethink a means to break it off. 


i . MAR. T he more we ſtay, the ſtronger grows 

1ngs | onr, foe. 5 . e 

# K, Lew. The more I ſtay, the more I'll ſuccour 
eig 9 . - 

Ain Q. Mar. O, but impatience waiteth on true 


„ eee, | Te 
+ And ſee, where comes the breeder of my ſorrow. 


Enter WARWICK,” attended. 


K. Lew. What's he, approacheth boldly to oui 
preſence? 1 


* 


! Enter Warwick, } This nobleman's embaſſy and commiſſion, 
the inſult he receives by the king's haſty marriage, and his couſe- 
quent reſolution to avenge it, with the capture, impriſonment, and 
W1S, — eſcape of the king, Sbakſpeare, it is true, found in Hall and 
Holinſhed ; but later, as well as earlier writers, of better autho- 
rity, incline us to diſcredit the whole; and to refer the rupture 
between the king and his political creator, to cauſes which have 
not reached potterity, or to that jealouſy and ingratitude ſo natural, 
perhaps, to thoſe who are under obligations too great to be dif- 
charged, Beneficia, ſays Tacitus, eo uſque lets ſunt, dum videntur 
exſolvi poſſe : ubi mullum anteventre, pro gratia odium redditur. | 

There needs no other proof how little our common hiſtories are 
lo be depended upon than this fabulous tory of Warwick and the 


| lady Bona. The king was privately martyed to lady Elizabeth 
heir. Widvile in 1463, and in February 1465 Warwick aQually ſtood 
22 ſponſor to the princeſs Elizabeth their firſt child. What ſecretly 
7 Uſpleaſed bim was, 1. the king's marrying one of the queen's fiſters 
8 io the duke of Buckingham: 2. his conferring the office of lord. 
«dp; treaſurer (which he had taken from the lord Montjoy) upon lord 
Rivers, the queen's brother; 3. his making a match between che 

d, lou and heir of the lord Herbert and another of the queen's lifters ; 
flight, and between that nobleman's daughter and the young lord Liſle; 
| light. ud creating. young Herbert knight aud lord of Dunſtar; 4 his 
Pi 1 making a match between Sir Thomas Grey, the queen's fon, and 
nce calm hdy Ann daughter and heirefs of the duke of Exeter, the kiny's 


uce, who had been talked of as a wife for the earl of Northums 


e 1 


> 
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are unfortunately defedjve from the beginning of November 1468, 


p. 112. The line having made an impreſhou on Shakſpeare, be 
| introduced it in that ſpeech, which appears (except in this inſtance) 


vertently ſuffered it with a flight variation to remain here, 


Q. Mar. Ourearl of Warwick, Edward's greateſt 
| i RA 

K. Lew. Welcome, brave Warwick! What brings 
E thee to France ? Fog | 4 


[ Deſcending from his ſlate, Queen MaROAREr 
Tt „ ( 
2. Mar. Ay, now begins a ſecond ſtorm to 'B 

DRY 5 „ 
* For this is he, that moves both wind and tide. 5 
Wak. From worthy Edward, king of Albion, 'B 
My lord and ſovereign, and thy vowed friend, . 
I come, —in kindneſs, and unfeigned love,. — * 1] 
Firſt, to do greetings to thy royal perſon; To 
And, then, to crave a league of amity; To 
And, laſtly, to confirm that amity , V. 
With nuptial knot, if thou vouchſafe to grant IN 
That virtuous lady Bona, thy fair filler, 
To England's king in lawful marriage. 1 
2. Max. If that go forward, Henry's hope is WM + Fo 
1 u,, Ot 55 "Yo 
War. And, gracious madam, | {0 BoNa. | in our = 
bo hogs behalf, FR Pp 
* Iam commanded, with your leave and favour, W 
: | e Oe 5 And 
berland, Warwick's brother. See Wilkelmine Wyrcefler Annales, which . Ox 


at which time no open rupture had taken place between the king 
and Warwick, who, for any thing that appears to the contrary, | 
were, et leaſt, upon ſpeaking terms, RITSON. „ | 
8 _ Henry's hope is done.] So, the folio. The quartos read: 
—— all our hope is done, STEEVENS, _ „ 

We have had nearly the ſame line in Margaret's former fpecch, 


to have been entirely his own produdion; and afterwards e, 
where” | 


only it is found in the old play, | MALONE. | 


teſt 
nes 
RET 


1 to 


ide. 


ion, 


pe 18 | 


n our 
ur, 


which 
T 1408, 
1e king 


)otraTry, | 


8 read: 


fpecch, 

are, be 
nſtance) 
1s inad- 


where 
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Humbly te to kiſs your hand. and with my tongue 
To tell the paſſion of my ſovereign's heart; 
Where fame, late entering at his heedful ers, 


Hach plac'd thy beauty's image, and thy virtue.“ 


2. Mas. King Lewis, —and lady Bona hear 
me ſpeak, | 
Before you anſwer Warwick. His deman.* 
+ Springs not from Edward's well- - meant honeſt 
love, 5 
gut from deceit, bred by belly : 
For how can tyrants ſafely govern home, 
* Unleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance? 
* To prove him tyrant, this reaſon may ſuffice.— 
That Henry live th {till : but were he dead, 
| Yet here prince Edward ſtands, king Henry's ſon. 
* Look therefore, Lewis, that by this ne and 
marriage 
Thou draw not on thy danger and diſhonour: 
* For though uſurpers Way the rule i While, 
Vet heavens are juſt, and time luppreſſeth Arge 
Wag. Injurious Margaret! 
. And why not queen! 7 
Wak. Becauſe thy father Henry did uſurp ; 


And thou no more art prince, than ſhe is queen. 


Oxe, Then Warwick diſannuls eee of 
Gaunt, 


Which did ſubdue the greateſt part of Spain; 


' Hatk plac'd thy beauty $ image, and thy virtue. So, the folio, 
The quarto thus 2 | | | | 
Hath dune d thy glorious image, and thy vertues. N 
 STEEVENS. 
His demand xc. ] Inftead of the remainder of this 12 825 the 
old play bas the. following lines: | 
————— hear me ſpeak, 
Before you anſwer Warwick, or his words, 
For he it is hath done us all theſe wrongs, MALONE, | 


I 2 
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Aa after John of Gaunt, Henry the four th, Ne 
4. Whoſe wiſdom was a mirror to the wiſeſt; Ti 
And, after that wiſe prince, Henry the fiſth, | 
Who by his proweſs conquered all France: | 
From theſe our Henry lineally deſcends. 
War. Oxford, how SIPS] it, in this ſmooth dif. V 
courſe, 9 
You told not, how Henry dis 6xth bath loſt 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten ? 
Methinks, theſe peers of France ſhould fmile at 
that. ©: 
But for the reſt, —You tell a 8 
Ol threeſcore and two years; a ſilly time 1, 
'To make preſcription for a kingdom's worth, 1 
»Oxr. Why, Warwick, canſt thou pork againſt \ 
thy liege, 
* Whom thou obeyed'ſt thirty and fix years:* * 
And not bewray thy treaſon with a bluſh? imap 
War. Can Oxford, that did ever fence the Tight, 
Now buckler falſehood with a pedigree ? '* 
For ſhame, leave Henry, and call Edward king, guar! 
* Oxr, Call him my king, oy: whole 1njurions He 
doom .. 
1 My elder brother, the lord Aubrey Vere, oY 
Was done to death? and more than ſo, my fatier, WW ba 
Even in the downfall of his mellow'd years, __ 
« When nature brought him to the door of deach? e 
9 — 10 the wiſe eft ;] wo, the folio. The quartos—to the world, wy 
5 | STEEVENS.| lame 
Dn thirly and fix years, ] So, the folio. The anne e belds 
and eight years. STEEVENS. p. 47 
The number in the old play is right. The alteration, however, 10 
is of little conſequence. MALONE. coger 


3 When nature brought him to the door of death FI Thus the folio. elete 
The quartos : 


"700 Woes: age did call kin to the door of death,” $ruEvENS 


I... 
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No, Warwick, no; while life aphoida this arm, 
This arm upholds the houſe of = A 
War. And Il the houſe of York. 
K. Lw. Queen Margaret, prince Edward, and 
Oxford, 
; Vouchſafe, at our requeſt, to ſtand aſide, 
WER I uſe further conference with Warwick. 
Mak. Heavens grant, that Warwick's words 
bewitch him not! 
Reitiring with the PRINCE and OXFORD, 
K. Lew. Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon 
thy conſcience, 
s Edward your true king? for I were loath, 
To link with him that were not lawful choſen. 
War, Thereon I pawn my credit and mine ho- 
nour. 


x dil. 


ile at 


This ak , d, before the mind chat admirable. 
image Of old age in Sackville's Induction : 
« His withered fift Rill knocking at deathe's dore, * xc. 
FARMER. 
Ce = that were not lawful choſen. ] Thus the folio. The 


right, 


ing. guarto as follows: 
: —— that is not lawful heir. STEEVENS. 7 | 
urious Here we have another inſtance of an impropriety into which. 
| Siakipeare has fallen by ſometimes following and ſometimes de- 
lerting his original. After Lewis has aſked in the old play whether 
- Heury was lawful heir to the crown of England, and has been an- 
fatuer, ſvered in the affirmative; he next inquires whether he is gracious, 
that is, a favourite with the people. Shakſpeare has. preſerved this 
p91 latter queſtian, though he made a variation in the. former; not 
leath! adyerting that after a man has been choſen by the voices of the 
people to be their king, it is quite ſuperfluous to aſk whether he is 
the world, popular or no. Edward was in fad choſen king, both by the par- 


STETVEIV. lament aud by a large body of the people aſſembled in St. John' s 


sth. belds. See Fabian, who wrote about fifty years after the time, 
b. 472, and Stowe, p. 688, edit. 1605. MALONE, 
however, | do not perceive the impropriety of the king's queſtion, or the 


cogency of the remark founded on it. Is it impoſhble that a king, 
the folio. eleded by his people, nd loon afterwards become unpopular ? 
STEEVENS. 
13 


ST&EVEN 
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K. LEw. But is he gracious in the people's eye! 
War. The more, that Henry was unfortunate 
K. LEw. Then further, —all diſlembling {et 
ahde, vs * 
Tell me for truth the meaſure of his love 
* Unto our filler Bona. | 
VVARX. 1 9 Such it ſeems, 
As may beſeem a monarch like himſelf. 
Myſelf have often heard him ſay, and ſwear, — 
That this his love was an eternal plant ; * 
V hereof the root was fix d in virtue's ground, 
J heleaves and fruit maintain'd with beauty's ſun; 
Exempt from envy, but not from diſdain,” - 


Unleſs the lady Bona quit his pain. 4 
5 —— that Henry was unfortunate, ] He means, that Henry waz * 
unſucceſsful in war, having loſt his dominions in France, &c. 3 
e 5 e in. B 
6 that this his love was an eternal plant; ] The old quarto * 
reads rightly eternal ; alluding to the plants of Paradiſe. 
| , os we, 3 WARBURTON, : 
In the language of Shakſpeare's time, by an eternal plant was *B 
meant what we now call a perennial one. STEEVENS. * A 
The folio reads —an external plant; but as that word ſeems to . 
afford no meaning, and as Shakſpeare has adopted every other part T 
of this ſpeech as he found it in the old play, without alteration, I * FP. 
ſuppoſe external was a miſtake of the tranſcriber or printer, and 1 
have therefote followed the reading of the quarto. MALONP. : | 
7 Exempt from envy, but not from diſdain, ] Envy is always ſup- 1 
poſed to have ſome faſcinating or blaſting power; and to be ou V 
of the reach of envy is therefore a privilege belonging only to great Wh 
excellence. I know not well why envy is mentioned here, or 
whoſe envy can be meant; but the meaning is, that his love is And 
ſuperior to envy, and can feel no blaſt from the lady's diſdain. Ot, You 
that, if Bora refuſe to quit or requite his pain, bis love may tuo 
to diſdain, though the conſciouſneſs of his own merit will exempt And 
him from the pangs of envy, JOHNSON. . 
I believe envy is in this place, as in many others, put for malic! 17 
or hatred. His ſituation places him above theſe, though it cannot of Mu. 


lecure him from female diſdain. STEEVENS. 


K. LEW. Now, ſiſter, let us hear your firm refolve. 
Bona. Your grant, or your. denial, ſhall be 
mine 
Yet I confeſs, | 10 War.] that ohnen ere this day, 
When I have heard your king's deſert recounted, 
Mine ear hath tempted jndgement to deſire. 
# K. Lew. Then, Warwick, thus, - Our ſiſter 
ſhall be Edward's; 
* And now forthwith ſhall articles be W 
* Touching the jointure that your king muſt make, 


Draw near, queen Margaret; and be a witneſs, 
That Bona ſhall be wife to the Engliſh king. 
Prince. To Edward, but not to the Engliſh king. 
* Q. MAR. Deceitful Warwick! it was thy ge 
vice 
By this alliance to make void my Feit; | 
* Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry's friend. 
K. LEW. And fl 1 is friend to him and Mar- 
my 
* But if your title to 5 crown be weak, — 
* As may appear by Edward's good ſucceſs, — 
Then 'tis but reaſon, that 1 be releas d 
From giving aid, which late 1 promiſed. 
* Yet ſhall you have all kindneſs at my hand, 
* That your eſtate requires, and mine can yield. 


un; 


en Wak. Henry now lives in Scotland, at his eaſe; 
l 50 Where having nothing, nothing he can loſe. 

N And as for you yourlelt, our quondam queen, — 

From lou have a father able* to maintain you; 

empt And better twere, you troubled him than France. 


nalict 


at ' You have 5 father able —— ] This ſeems konica! The poverty 


of Margaret s father is a very frequent one of reproach, 


ponents 14 
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* Which with her dowry ſhall be counterpois' d:. 


Jonxsox. 


* 


12090 T H I'R'D FART OF” 


* Q. Mar. Peace, impudent and ſliameleſs War. 


K. 
wick, peace; ; 
2 proud ſetter-up and puller-down of kings!“ 7 
* J will not hence, till with my talk and tears, 
* Both full of truth, 1 make king Lewis behold V 
* Thy ſly conveyance, * and thy lord's falſe love: Wl 
v For both of you are birds of ſelf-ſame feather. K. 
14 horn ſounded within, 
K. Lew. Warwick, this is lome mou to us, or „An 
thee. j del 
| Enter a Meſſenger. 1 
q 
j 
Mes. My lord ambaſſador, theſe letters are for Wl * 
you; Thi: 
Sent from your brother, marquis Montague.— V 
Theſe from our king unto your majelty.— 
And, madam, theſe for you; from whom, I knownat, And 
[To Margaret. They all read their letters, Thi 
Oxr. 1 like it well, that our fair queen and miſ- No 
treſs But 
Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his, Did 
Prince. Nay, mark, how Lewis ſtamps as he My 
© were nettled: = 
. 1 hope, all's for the beſt. nore 
exaſp 
5 Peace, impudent and ſhameleſs Warwick, peace; The word 1 
peace, at the end of this line, is wanting in the firſt folio, but it * 
fupplied by the ſecond. STEEVENs. untin 
9 Proud fetter-up and puller-down of kings ! |] The queen here ap- behe; 
plies to Warwick, the ver words that Edward, in p. 71, addrelle fell; 
P * 
to the Deity. M. MASON. whic| 
See p. 71, n;8, The repetition has been already accounted Depp. 
for, in p. 96, u. 4, Xc. MALONE. bci 
3 Thy fly conveyance, | Conveyance is juggling, and Aye Is taken ent 
for artifice and fraud, JOHNSON. ently 
So, in King Richard II: that | 
% = Conveyers are you all, 55 Into 
10 That riſe thus ny by a true Ling $ fall.“ SrTZVINꝭ. ug. 


not. 


lers. 
mil- 


t bis, 


as he 


e word 


but it 


ere ap- 
ddreſles 


-ounted 


is taken 


EVENS, 


i K. Law. Warwick, 
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what are thy news? and 
yours, fair queen? 


2. MAR. Mine, ſuch as fill my heart with un- 
hop'd joys. 
War. Mine, full of ſorrow and heart 8 diſcon - 
ten 
K. LEW. What? has your king marry 'd the lady 
Grey? 


And now, to ſooth y your forgery and his, 
bends me a paper to perſuade me patience? 
s this the alliance that he ſeeks with France? f 


; Davy he preſume to ſcorn ns in this manner? 
MAR. I told your majeſty as much before: 


5 Edward's love, and Warwick's honeſty. 


War. King Lewis, 1 here proteſt, —in fight of 
heaven, 

And by the hope I have of heavenly bliſs, — 
That I am clear from this miſdeed of Edward' 1 
No more my king, ſo he diſhonours me; 
But moſt himſelf, if he could ſee his ſnaame.— 
Did 1 forget, that by the houſe of York 
My father came untimely to his death?“ 


— fo ſooth your forgery and his, ] To ſoften it, to make it 
nore endurable: or perhaps, to ſooth us, and to prevent our being 
aaſperated by your forgery and his. MALONE, | 

Did I forget, that by the houſe of York | | | 

'My father came untimely to his death? | Warwick's father came 
untimely to his death, being taken at the battle of Wakefield, and 
beheaded at Pomfret. But the author of the old play imagined he 

{tl at the adion at Ferry-bridge, aud has in a former ſcene, to 
vlich this line refers, (See p. 69, u. 4.) deſcribed his death as 
lappening at that place. Shakſpeare very properly rejeded that 
"ſcription of the death of the earl of Saliſbury, of whoſe death no 
vention is made in this play, as it now ſtands; yet he has inadvert- 
ently retained this line which alludes to a preceding deſcription 
lat he had ſtruck out; and tbis is another proof of his falling 
into inconſiſtencies, by ſometimes following, and ute deſert, 
ap his original. MALONE. 1 


— 


— —2—— 


Did J let paſs the abuſe done to my niece?“ 


p. 668: „King Edward did attempt a thing once in the eatles 
| houſe, which was much againſt the earles honeflic { whether he 
would have defloured his daughter or his niece, the certaintie vas 
not for both their honours revealed ) for ſurely ſuch a thing wi 
| attempted by king Edward.” STEEVENS. 


| The quartos read : 
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Did I impale him with the regal crown! * 5 
Did I put Henry from his native right;; 
And am I guerdon'd * at the laſt with ſhame? ? But 
* Shame on himſelf! for my deſert is honour. + ( 
* And, to repair my honour loſt for him, 
* I here renounce him, and return to Henry: Un 
My noble queen, let former grudges paſs, 2 1 
And henceforth I am thy true fervitor; 3 
I will revenge his wrong to lady Bona, : 
Ang replant Henry in his former ſtate, 
*Q MaR. Warwick, theſe words have turn'd 
my hate to love; 5 
And 1 forgive and quite forget old faults, 
And joy that thou becom'ſt king Henry $ friend. Ther. 
War. So much his friend, ay. his unfeignec You | 
ien, _ * { 
That if king Lewis vouchſafe to furniſh us 
With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, K. 
In undertake to land them on our coaſt, 
And force the tyrant from his feat by war, And 
is not his new- made bride ſhall ſuccour him: WThat 
* And as for Clarence, —as my letters tell me, To rt 
He's very likely now to fall from him; Thb 
* For matching more for wanton luſt than honour, Bo 


4 Did I let paſs the abuſe done to my niece ? ] Thus Holinſhed, 


Did I put Henry from his native rigit; Ke. 1 Thus the folio, 


And thruſt king Henry from his native home ? 
And (moſt ungrateful) doth he uſe me thus? STEEVENS. 

. guerdon'd — ] i. e. rewarded, So, in P. II. of this play: 

«« See you well guerdon'd for theſe good deſerts,” STEEVEN. 
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+ Or than for ſtrength and ſafety of our country. 


* Bona. Dear brother, how mall Bona be re- 
veng'd, 

5 But by thy help to this diſtreſſed queen? 
Mank. Renowned prince, how ſhall poor 
Henry live, | 

: Unleſs thou reſcue him from fon! deſpair? - 


* Bona. My quarrel, and this Engliſh 5 ag 8, 
are one. 


* War, And mine, fair lady Bona, joins with 
yours. | 


Margaret's. 


Therefore, at laſt, I firmly am refoly'd, 
You ſhall have aid. 


e. Mak. Let me give bumble thanks for all 
at once. 

K. Lew. Then England's meſſenger, return in 

poſt ; 

And tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed 1 

That Lewis of France is ſending over rs. oY 

To revel it with him and his new bride: _ 

W* Thou ſeeſt what's paſt, go fear thy king withal. 

)nOur, bong. Tell him, In hope he'll prove a widower, 

inves, . khortly, 

ie carles HI wear the willow garland for his fake. 

, L. Man. Tell him, My e weeds are laid 


ing un alide, 


| nd I am ready to PR armour on.” 
E folio, | 


— g0 ſear thy king—] That is fright thy kin OHNSON, 
vens. | 00, in King Henry IV, - Its -:- ; 8. J 

is play: , * The people fear me“ K&c.' Irn val 

-VENS, 1 put armour on.] It was once no unuſual thing for 


K. LEW. And mine, with hen. and thine, and 1885 


— — 


Shall croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle: 
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War. Tell him from me, That he hath done me 


wrong ; ON 
And therefore I'll uncrown him, ere't be long. 801 
There's thy reward; be gone. [Exit Mel. u 
K. LEW: But, Warwick, thou, An 


And Oxford, with five thouſand men, 


* And, as occaſion ſerves, this noble queen 
* And prince ſhall follow with a freſh ſupply. 
* Yet, cre thou go, but anſwer me one doubt; 


Wat pledge have we of thy firm loyalty? Thi 
War. This ſhall aſſure my conſtant loyalty; 4. 
Tat if our queen and this young prince agree, Bu 
I' join mine eldeſt daughter, and my joy, N. 
: * . 9 . | u 
To him forthwith * in holy wedlock bands. taugt 
25 „„ 5 ned 
queens themſelves to appear in armour at the head of their forces, 5 
The ſuit which Elizabeth wore, when ſhe rode through the line IT 
at Tilbury to encourage the troops, on the approach of the ar. rs 
mada, may be ſtill ſeen in the Tower. STEEVENS, | wh 
, . 25 | | ung 

9 —— thy reward; | Here we are to ſuppoſe that, according to Lead 
ancient cuſtom, Warwick makes a preſent to the herald or meſ- Th 

| Tenger, whom the original copies call--a Poft. See Vol. XIII. p. Shak 
386, n. 8. STEEVENS. : e | | here, 
* —— and bid falſe Edward baltle:] This phraſe is common to old 
many of our ancient writers. So, in The Misfortunes of Arthur, a foun 
dramatick performance, 1587: 8 8 | Lad) 
„ —— my fleſh abhors = Wal 

„% To bid the battle to my proper blood.” STEEVENS. | 

3 I'll join mine eldeſt daughter, and my joy, | ls 
- To kim forthwith —— ] Surely' this is a miſtake of the co- cu 
pyiſt's. Hall, in the ninth year of K. Edward IV. ſays, «© Edvard * 
prince of Wales wedded Anne ſecond daughter to the earl of Wat- hilt 
wick.” And the duke of Clarence was in love with the el, her 
the lady Iſabel; and in reality was married to her five years before 4 
prince Edward took the lady Anne to wife. And, in King Richard * 


ya Third, Gloſter, who married this lady Anne when a widow, 


« For then I'll marry Warwick's youngeſt daughter, 
& What though 1 kill'd her huſband and her father?” 


ir forces, | 
the liney 
the ar. 


rding to 
or mel. 
XIII. p. 


mmon to 
Arthur, a 


NS. 


the co- 
+ Edward 
of Wat» 
the elder, 
rs before 
5 Richark 
| widow, 


rf" 


= Py.” * * 4 4 3 F * * 1 9 v- * 1 . ? , 
* * * Wo - | 77S 4 
Ss % Y - 4 
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2 MAR. Yes, 1 agree, ? and thank you for your 


motion: 


son Edward, ſhe is fair and virtuous, 1 
Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick; 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 
+ That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine. 


i e. prince Edward, and king Henry VI. her father-in law. See 
Fewiſe Holin hed, in his Chronicle, p. 671 and 674. 


THEORALD, 


This is a departure from the truth of hiſtory, for Edward prince 
of Wales (as Mr. Theobald has obſerved) was married to Anne, 
the ſecond daughter of the earl of Warwick. 8 

But notwithſtanding this, his reading | youngeft daughter] has, 
[ think, been improperly adopted by the ſubſequent editors; for 
though in fact the duke of Clarence married Iſabella, the lde 
daughter of Warwick, in 1468, and Edward prince of Wales mar- 
ned Anne, ſecond daughter, in 1470; neither of his daughters 
was married at the time when Warwick was in France negotiating 
z marriage between Lady Bona and his king: ſo that there is. no 
inconfiftency in the preſent propoſal. Suppofiug, however, that tbe 
original author of this play made a miſtake, and imagined that the 
zunge daughter of Warwick was married to Clarence, I appre- 
hend, he, and not his editor, ought to anſwer for it. | 

This is one of the numerous circumſtances which prove that 
Shakſpeare was not the original! author of this play; for though 
here, as in a former paſſage, (p. 100, n. 6.) he bas followed the 
old drama, when he afterwards wrote his King Rickard III. and 
found it neceflary to conſult the ancient hiſtorians, he repreſented 
Lady Anne, as ſhe in fa& was, the widow of Edward, prince of 
Wales, and the youngeſt daughter of the earl of Warwick. | 

5 Hs | MALONE. 


Is it improbable then that Shakſpeare ſhould have become more 
accurate as he grew older? Might he not, previous to the compoſi. 
non of a later play, have furniſhed himſelf with that knowledge of 
lillory which was wanting in his dramatick performance of an ear- 


lier date? STEEVENS. 


(1, I agree, c.] Inſtead of this ſpeech, the quarto has only 


| the following: 


With all my heart; I like this match full well. 
Love her, fon Edward; the is fair and young; 
And give thy band to Warwick, for his love, _ 
| | 5 5 STEEVENS. 
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* Pines, Tes, 1 accept er for ſhe welten 
it; ? 
5 And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 
IAHe gives has hand to Warwick, 
K. Lew. Why ſlay we now? Thele ſolcken 
_- ſhall be levy'd, i; 
And thon, lord Bourbon, * our high admiral, 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet... 
1 long, till Edward fall by war's miſchance, 
For N marriage with a dame of France 
Exeunt all but Warwick 
War. I came from Edward as embaſſador, 
But I return his ſworn and mortal foe: 
Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 
But dreadful war ſhall anſwer bis demand. 
Had he none elſe to make a ſtale, but me? 
Then none but I ſhall turn his jeſt to ſorrow. 
I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And l'll be chief to bring him down again : 
Not that I pity Henry's miſery, Y 
But ſeek revenge on Edward” 8 mockery. Exit. 


* * * 


5 And thou, lord * &c.] Inſtead of this aud the three ſol. here alc 
lowing lines, we have theſe in the old play: | thus; 
Aud you, lord Bourbon, our high admiral, | 
Shall waft them ſafely to the Engliſh coafts; 
And chaſe proud Edward from his flumb'ring trance, 
For — marriage with the name of France. 
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BET Ww. SEXNE IL 


ſerves 


London. A Room in the Palace. 


nd, 

rwick, 

[die Futer GLOSTER, CLARENCE, SOMERSET, MONTAGUE, 
[3 | 


and Others, 


al, . 


„Gro. Now tell me, brother Clarence, what 
think you 

Of this new marriage with the lady Grey? 

Hath not our brother made a worthy choice? 
a Crak. Alas, you know, tis far from hence to 

France; 

How could he ſtay till Warwick made return? 
Sou. My lords, forbear this talk; here comes 


the king. 


Eluriſh. Euler King Edward, attended; Lady Grey, - 
a5 Queen ; PEMBROKE, STAFFORD, HASTINGS, and 
Others, 7 | 


| Glo. And his well. choſen bride. 


ce, 
Wick. 


7 


j, 


e tell me, brother Clarence, In the old play the king enters 


dere along with his brothers, not after them, and opens the ſcene 
thus; 


Edu. Brothers of Clarence and of Gloceſter, | 
What think you of our marriage with the lady Grey? 

Glo. My lord, we think as Warwick and Lewis, 
That are fo {lack in judgment that they'll take 
No offence at this ſudden marriage. 

Edw. Suppoſe they do, they are but Lewis and Warwick; 
And 1 am your SOT and Warwick 83 and will be 
Obey'd. 7 - 
Cle. Ad ſhall; becauſe you are our bien 7 | 
But yet ſuch ſudden marriages ſeldom proveth well. 

Edw, Yea, brother Ricbard, are you agaiuſt us too? 
___MALoxE, | | 

' The ſage dire&ion in the folio, | Four and on one fide, and four | | . 
ale oller. is lumpcent proot that the. Play, 3 as exhibited ther, = 


MALONL, 


\ 


JM 


0 That you ſtand penſive, as half malcontent? 
That they'll take no offence at our abuſe, 


'* Your king and Warwick's, and moſt havemy will, 


5 Whouw God hath | join'd together: ay, and "twere 


* CLAn. I mind to tell ki plainly what Ithint. 
EK EDwW. Now, brother of Clarence, bow like 
vou our choice, 


» CAR. As well as Lewis of France, or the eat|! 
of Warwick; 
© Which are ſo weak of courage, and in Judgement, 


K. Epw. Suppoſe, they take offence without x 
Cane, 
They are but Lewis and Warwick; Iam Edward, 


G10. And ſhall have your will, becauſe our 

: king: 
Vet haſty marriage ſeldom proveth well. 
K. Epw. Yea, brother Richard, are you offended 

„ "oor 

* Gro. Not I: 
No; God forbid, thatT ſhonld wiſh them ſever 


Pity, 

To ſunder them that yoke ſo well together, 
K. Epw. Setting your fcorns, and your wiſlke, 
STS 

© Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Grey 
Should not become my wife, and Englands 
queen: 

And you too, Somerſet, * and Montague. 
5 Speak freely what you think. 


was priated from a lage copy. 1 ſuppoſe theſe t importan 
perſonages were attendants. STEEVENS. 
are you offended too?] So, the folio. The quartos 
— are you againſt us too? STEEVENS. 

| Q And you too, Somerſet, &c.] In the old play Somerſet does 10 
3 in this ſcene. MALONE, 
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© CLAR. Then this is my opinion, *—that king 
Lewis 
| Becomes your enemy, for mocking him 
About the marriage of the lady 3 
« GLo. And Warwick, doing what you gave in 
charge, | 
i Is now diſhonoured by this new marriage. h 
K. Epw. What, if both Lewis and Warwick be 
| appeas * 
By ſuch invention as I can deviſe? 
MonT. Yet to have join'd with France in ſuch 


"nk. 
like 
e cat! 
ment, 


1Out a 


ward, alliance, 
will. would more have ſtrengthen' d this our common= 
le our wealth 
Gainſt foreign ſtorms, than any home- 3 mar- 
klage. e 
tended « Hasr. Why, knows not Montague, date ofit 
elf 


' England is ſave, if true within itfeif? ; 
ſever'd | : 
| twere : 

char. Then this i is my ON rr ] Inflead of this and the 
following ſpeech, the quarios read thus: | 
Cla. My lord, then this is my opinion ; ; 
That Warwick, being diſhonour'd j in his embaſlage, 
Doch ſeck revenge, to quit his injuries. | 
Glo, And Lewis, in regard of his fifter' $ wrongs, 
Doth join with Warwick to ſupplant your ſtate. 
STERVENS, 


millike, 


and's 


h "RO not Masses, that of il 
loam ts ſafe, if true within 7 Ia the old play 80 le lines 
od thus: 
Let England be. true within iifelf, 
We need not France nor any alliance with them. | 
It is obſervable that the firſt of theſe lines occurs in the old play 
of Ring John, 1591, from which our author borrowed it, aud in- 
edit with a light change in his own "PPE with the ſame, title. 


MALONE. 
Yor, XV. 


importad | 
8 


et does 10 


K 


* 
— 
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* MoNT. Fes; but the ſafer, when 'tis back 


with France.“ To 
* HAST. Tis better uſing France, than truſling | Un 
France : | She 


* Let us be back'd 4 with God, 450 with the ſeas 1 


6 

* Which he hath given for fence impregnable, i 
* And with their helps only defend ourſelves, Of 
* Tn them, and in ourſelves, our ſafety lies. 4 | 
CLAR. For this one ſpeech, lord Haſtings wel 1 
| deſerves t Th 
ow To have the heir of the lord Hungerford. 75 
K. Epw. Ay, what of that? it was my will, and ; 
| ank; Wh 
And, for this: once, my will mall ſand for lay 170 
610. And yet, methinks, your grace hath no, gu. 
done well, P 
| The original of this fentiwent is probably to be found | in D An 
Anprew BOD E's, yr boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, b. |, : ( 

printed for Copland, Sign. A4. They (i. e. the Engliſh) far 

ſumptuouſly, God is ſerved in their churches devoutli, but treu. 

and deceyt among them is uſed craftyly, y* more pitie, for f ti To 
were true wythin themſelves, they nede not to feare although all nacin Do 
were ſet againſt them.” The author of Fuimus T rocs, my has alloy Th 
adopted it: a 
IM Yet maugre all, if we ren are true, : Ane 
„% We may deſpiſe what all the earth can do.“ RED. t But 

5 Yes; but the ſafer, Kc. J Thus the ſecond folio, Yes, in the 

| ert, is Omitted. STEEVENS. | | | 
i —— with the ſeas, ] This bas been the advice of every mul — 
who in any age underſtood and favoured the intereſt of England, nember 
| OHNSON, vere in 
And yet methinks, Ec. * The quartos vary from the foho, WT” to p 
follows: d u 


Cla. Ay, Ay, and for ſuch a thing too, the lord Scalt 

Did well deſerve at your hands, to have the | 
Daughter of the lord Bonfield; and left your 
Brothers to go ſeek elſewhere; but in your madneſs 
You bury brotherhood, STE EVENS. 
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„To give the heir and daughter of lord Scales 

Unto the brother of your loving bride; | 

she better would have fitted me, or Clarence: 

gut in your bride you bury brotherhood. 
: CLak, Or elſe you would not have beſtowd 

the heir“ CC 

Ofche lord Bonville on your new wife's ſon, 

And leave your brothers to go ſpeed elſewhere. 

$ well K. Epw. Alas, poor Clarence! is it for a wife, 

| That thou art malcontent? I will provide thee. 

« CLar. In choofing for yourſelf, you ſhow'd your 

judgement: _ —- 5 

Which being ſhallow, you ſhall give me leave 

Jo play the broker in mine own behalf; _ 

And, to that end, | ſhortly mind to leave you. 

K. EDw. Leave me, ortarry, Edward will be 
r YE 

And not be ty'd unto his brother's will. 


Il, and 


Dr law, 
ath no 


d in DR, 


dee, b. l. ' Q. Erz. My lords, before it pleas'd his ma- 
glich] 1 Jelly SA i OE 
fo ft To raiſe my ſtate to title of a queen, 
all rat Do me but right, and you muſt all confeſs 


3, hes ag, That 1 was not ignoble of deſcent,” 35 

and meaner than myſelf have had like fortune. 
vun. } * But as this title honours me and mine, 
1 | | COR bs EE 


i ou would not have beflow'd the heir —] It muſt be re- 
gendered, that till the Reſtoration, the heireſſcs of great eſtates 
vere in the wardſhip of the king, who in their minority gave them 
W to plunder, and afterwards matched them to his favourites. 1 
hun not when liberty gained more than by the abolition of the 
Kurt of wards, Joan>0N. ERA | | pet, 1 
— was not ignoble of deſcent,] Her father was fir Richard 
Widville, knight, afterwards earl of Rivers; her mother, Jaqueline, | 
Ducheſs dowager of Bedford, who was daughter to Peter ot Luxe 
enburgh, earl of Saint Paul, and widow of John duke of Bedford, 
drlker io King Heury V. MALONG. - | | 2 
K 2 


every ml 
England. 
OHNS OR, 


e folio, f 


e lord Scal 


dneſs 


** 


* 
' 
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* So your Jiflikes, to Shot I would be pleaſing 

Do cloud my joys with danger and with ſorroy, 

K. Eow. My love, forbear to fawn upon their 
frowns : * 

55 What danger, or what U can befall thee, 
« $0 long as Edward is thy conſtant friend, 
And their true ſovereign, whom they muſt obey? 

_ © Nay, whom they ſhall obey, and love thee tos, 

Unleſs they ſeek for hatred at my hands: 

Which if they do, yet will 1 keep thee ſafe, 

And they ſhall feel the vengeance of my wrath, 

Gib. 1 hear, yet lay not much, but think the 

more. Fee, 2 1 


* 


A 


Enter a Meſſen ger. 


54 K. Epw. Now, meſſenger, what letters, or what 
news, | | 

From France? © | 
Ms. My ſovereign liege, noletters; and few 

6 words, | 
But ſuch as I, without your ſpecial pardon, | 
Dare not relate. 
— K. Epw. Go to, we pardon thee: therefore in 
brief, 
Tell me their words as near as thou canſt guet 

„„ 

What anſwer wakes king Lewis unto our letters?” 


un the 
8 My love, forbear ke. 1 Inftead of this and the following ſpeech, 


the old play has only theſe lines: | Eiþ 
Eiw. Forbear, my love, to fawne upon their frowns, bee 

For thee they muſt obey, nay, ſhall obey, v ofter 

, Ang if they look for favour at my hands. ig his 


Mont. My lord, hete is the meRenger return d from 
e | MALONE, | 1 


— 
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afing Mes. At my depart, theſe were his very words; 1 
row 00 tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, — 
their Hat Lewis of France is ſending over maſkers, 


u revel it with him and his new bride. „ 
K. Epw. Is Lewis ſo brave ? belike, he joke 
me Henry. „ 
gut what ſaid lady Bona to my marriage oh 
Mrs. Theſe were her words, utter'd with mild 5 
diſdain; 55 


Tel him, in hope he prove a widower ſhortly, 


th, 


[ll wear the willow garland for his ſake. 
nk the „K. Epw. I blame not her, ſhe could ſay little 
Aſide. e EE . 
he had the wrong. But W ſaid Henry s queen TY 
por I have heard, that ſhe was there in place.“ | 
Ms. Tell him, quoth ſhe, my mourning weeds are 
r what | done, 
ud I am really to put armour on. 
K. Epw. Belike, ſhe minds to play the Amazon. 
1d few hu what faid Warwick. to theſe injuries! 3 
Mes. He, more incens'd againſt your majeſty 
1 ' Than all the reſt, diſcharg d me with theſe words; 
all him from me, that he hath done me wrong, 
fore in WW 41d therefore I 105 uncroun ham, ere' be long. 
guels LOS my marriage ? ] The quartos read; | 
—— to theſe wrongs. STEEVENS. 8 
etters? —— ſhe was there in place.] This expreſſion, ſgnifying, ſhe. 
4 un there preſent, occurs n in old Engliſh writers. 3 
7 ſpeech, | MALONE. 5 | 
| In place, a Galliciſm. STEEVENS. | 
ns, — done, i. e. are conſumed, thrown off. The word) 
voſten uſed in this ſenſe by the writers of our author s age. So, 
ET a bis Rape of Lucrece : | f 


And if poſſeſs'd, as ſoon 3 and aun. 5 
« Ag is the pang, $ klver-melting dew.” MALONR, 


HS 


« That young prince Edward marries Warwick's 


"0: Now, brother king, 8 and fit you fall, 
* For 1 will hence to Warwick's other daughter; 
That, though I wanta kingdom, yet in marriage 


| the authority of all the printed copies. The reaſon of it will be 


is found, might from ignorance or intentionally have deviated from 


mould make this ſpeech in the king's hearing is very improbable, 


Wen the earl of Eſſex ama to raiſe a e in the city, 
Vith a delta, as was ſuppoſed, to Korw the queen's. palace, be 


—  —— 
Pa ee . ̃ V ——— — 2s Error 
— — — 
— IOY —— —ẽ ny 
,” - 
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K. Epw. Ha! durſtthe traitor breathe out 0 
proud words ? , 

* Well, 1 will arm me, being thus forewarn'd: 

They ſhall have wars, and pay for their prelump. 

tion. 

6 Buy ſay, is Warwick friends with Margaret? 

Mrs. Ay, gracious ſovereign; they are ſo linbd 

1 ( friendſhip, 


daughter. 


| CLak. Belike, the elder; "Rk will have the 
ounger.“ 


* 1 may not prove inferior to yourſelf.— 
You, that love me and Warwick, follow me.* 
Exit CLARENCE, and SOMERSET ſollows, 


4 


« Brlike the Apes Un will have the younger, ] I have ven · 
tured to make ier and younger change places in this line againſt 


obvious. THroBALD. 


Clarence having in fad married Iſabella, the elder Javghter of 
Warwick, Mr. Theobald made elder and younger change places in 
this line; in which he has been followed, I think, improperly, by 
the ſubſequent ediiors: The author of the old play, where this line 


hiſtory. in his account of the perſon whom Clarence married, See 
a former note, p. 124, n 3. 
Tou, that love me and Warwick, follow me. ] That Clarena 


yet 1 do not ſee how it can. be palliated. The king never goes 
out, oor can Clarence be talking to a company apart. for he an- 


ſwers immediately t to that which the Poſt ſays to the king. 
Jenner 
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* Gro. Not I: .6 
; My thoughts aim at a farthas. matter; I 
+ Stay not for the love of Edward, but the crown. 


ump⸗ Aſide. 
K. Evw. Clarence and Somerſet both gone to 
* Warwick! | 
1nk'd Yet am I arm'd againſt the worſt can happen; 
And haſte is needful in this deſperate Cale, — 
Wick's pembroke, and Stafford,“ you in our behalf 
6 levy men, and make prepare for war: 
e the BMW © They are already, or quickly will be landed: 
Mylelf: in er will ſtraight follow you. 
it, & Exeunt Pembroke and Stafford. 
: + 308 h 
rriage un about the ſtreets with his ſword drawn, crying out, © They 
that love me, follow me.“ STEEVENS. > 
Clarence certainly ſpeaks in the hearing of the king, who 1 
8 mediately aſter his brother has retired, exclaims, that be 1s gone 
llows to join with Warwick. | 
, This line is in the old quarto play. One nearly reſembling i it is 
likewiſe found in The battle of Alcazar, 1594: | | 
« Myſelf will lead the way, 
ve ven⸗ « And make a paſlage with my conquering ſword, 
e againk « Knee=deep in blood of theſe accurſed Moors ; | .. N 
will be « And they that love my honour, follow me.“ 5 | 
50 alſo in our author's King Richard III: A 
CY « The reſt that love me, read and follow me.“ / 
hter of n 
=o * Glo. Not I] After Clarence goes out, we pers in the old play 
428 the following dialogue; part of which shaklpeare reje ded, aud 
We mulpoſed the reſt: 
1 Edw. Clarence and 8 fled to Warwick ! 
8 What ſay you, brother Richard, will you ſtand to us? Kc. 
"Jare MALONE, 
Zlarence | 
.obable, See note 8, in the. following Page. STEEVENS, 
er goes Ki Pros, and Stafford, Kc, ] The quartos give the paſſage. 
he ate thus: | 
_ Pembroke, go raiſe an army preſently; 
)HNSON, Pitch up my tent; for in the field this night 
he city, 1 mean to reſt; and, on the morrow moru, 
ace, he Tü march to meet proud Warwick, ere he land 


Thoſe Araggling oops which he hach got in France. 
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* But, ere J go, Haſtings, —and Montague, — 
Reſolve my doubt. You twain, ofalb the reſt, 
Are near to Warwick, by blood, and by alliance: 
« Tell me, if you love Warwick more than me ? 
If it be ſo, then both depart to him; 

I rather with you foes, than hollow Friends; 
But if you mind to bold your true obedience, 
Give me aſſurance with ſome friendly vow, 
That I may never have you in ſuſpect. 
Mon. So God help Montague, as he proves true! 
Hasr. And Haſtings, as. he favours Edward's 


* 


* 


2 


> 


8 Cauſe! | 
K. Epw. Now, brocher Richard. will you ſand 
„„ 
G10. Ay, an deſpite of all that ſhall withſtand | 
you. 


= © EDW. Why o; then am I ſure of victory, 


4 Now ans bv let ns hence; . and loſe no hour, 


— oY * 


[ 2 


But ere I go, 1 aud Haſtings, you 
Of all the reft are neareſt ally'd in blood 
To Warwick; therefore tell me if you favour | 
Him more than me, or not; ſpeak truly, for 
I had rather have you open enemies 
Than hollow friends, STEEVENS. * 
F 4y, in deſpite of all that ſhall vil hne you. The quarto 
| continue the ſpeech thus: 
Ay, my lord, in deſpight of all that hall withſtand you; 
For why hath nature made me halt downright 
But that I ſhould be valiant, and ſtand to it? 
Far if L would, 1 cannot run away, STEVENS. 


% 
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SCENE 11, 
A Plain in Warwickſhire. 


My, 


Enter WARWICK and Oxronp, with French 404 
Tue forces. 


WAR. Truſt: me, my lord, all hitherto goes well ; 
The common rte by numbers [warm to us. 


Pg 


Enter CLARENGE and SOMERSET. | 


But, ſee, where Somerſet and Clarence come ;— 

Speak ſuddenly, my lords, are we all friends ? 

CLaR. Fear not that, my lord. Lon ob 

War. Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unte 
Warwick; 

And welcome, er mel hold i it cowardice, 

To reſt miſtruſtful where a noble heart 

Hath pawn'd an open band in ſign of love; 

Elſe might I think, that Clarence, Edward's brother, 
Were but a feigned friend to our proceedings: 

hut welcome, Clarence; my daughter ſhall be thine. 
And now what reſts, but: in night s coverture, | 
Thy brother being careleſsly encamp'd, 

quattot His foldiers lurking i in the towns about, 


= 


| you; 4 
But welcome, Clarence 7 Old copy, edunduntly, — fort Cla- 
rence,  STEEVENS, 


* His FRONT lurking i in the towns about 1 old copies—town, | 
| -STEEVENS. 


Dr. Thirlby adviſed the reading. towns here; the guard in the 

ſcene immediately following ſays : | 

© ——but why commands the king, 7 

9 um his chief followers lodge in towns about him? | 
THEOQBALD. 


} 
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And pot attendec by a -Gmple guard, 
We may ſurprize and take him at our pleaſure? | 
Our ſcouts have found the adventure very eaſy: 
* That as Ulyſſes, * and ſtout Diomede, 
* With ficightand manhood ſtole to Rheſus' tents, 
* And brought from thence the Thracian fatal 
| ſteeds; 
So we, well cover'd with the vight s black mantle, 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 
And ſeize himſelf; I ſay not—flaughter bim, 
For I intend but only to ſurprize him, — 
vou, that will follow me to this attempt. 
: Applaud che name of Henry, with your leader. 
| Thep all cry, Henry! 
Why, then, let's on our way in filent ſort: 
For Warwick and his friends, God and faint 
OE: W [Exeunt 


2 
* 
% 
25 


i very y: Here the quartos conclude this ſpeech 


adding only the following lines: 
Then cry king Henry with reſolved minds, 
And break we preſently into his tent. STEEVENS. 


14 That as Ulyſſes, &c. ] See the tenth book of the Iliad. Theſe 
circumſtances, however, were e without gerate to Homer 
ig the original. STEVENS. 


5 and ſaint George !] After the two concluding lines of this 
ſcene, which in the old play are given not to Warwick but to 
Clarence, we there find the following ſpeeches, which Shakſpeare 
as introduced in a ſubſequent place: 

| War. This is his tent; and ſee where bis guard doth 
fand. | / 
Courage, my ſoldiers; now or never. 
But follow me now, ind Edward ſhall be ours. 
All, A Warwick, a Warwick: MALONE, 
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SCENE III. 8 
Edward's C amß. near W arvick, | 


Enter certain Watchmen, to guard the king's s tent. 


1. WATCH. Come on, my malters, each man 
take his ſtand; 
+ The king, by this, is ſet bim down to ſleep. 
2. WATCH, What, will be not to-bed? 


* 1, WATCH. Why, no: for he bath made a ſo- 
lemn vow _ 


Never to lie and take his natural reſt, 
t Till Warwick, or himſelf, be quite . 8 
8. WATCH. Tomorrow then, Velike, ſhall be 
the day, 
If Warwick be ſo near as men report. . 
* 3, WATCH. But lay. I pray, what nobleman is 
. -qhat, 
+ That with the king here reſteth ; in bis ent? 
* 1, WATCH. 'Tis the lord Haſtings, the king's 
chiefeſt friend. 5 
* 3, War CH. O, is it ſo ? But why commands the 
king 5 ; 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about 
him, 3 
| While he himſelf keepeth 1 in the cold field? 
+2, Warch. Tis the more bonodt. becauſe more 
dangerous. 
* 3. Watch. Ay; but give me worſhip, and 
| quietneſs. 
* like it better than a. dangerous honour. 2 


1 


er. 
enry! 


{aint 
Xeunt. 


ſpeech, 


Theſe 
Homer 


of this 
but to 
ikſpeate 


rd doth 


te at better than 4 dangerous honour, } This honeſt Watchman' s 
-Figion cojpcides with tha of Falftaff, wad Vol. XII. p. 396. 
. 


\ 
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* If Warwick knew in what eſtate he ſlands, 
* 'Tis to be doubted, he would waken him. 
*'1, WW ATCH. Unleſs our halberds did ae his 
paſſage. 
* 2, WATCH. Ay; wherefore elſe guard we his 
royal tent. 
* Bat to defend his perſon from night-foes* ? 


Enter WARWICK, CLARENCE, Oxroa, Soukkskt, 
and forces. | 


« Was, This is his tent; and ſee, where ſtand 
his guard. 
Courage, my maſters: hononr now, or never! 
But follow me, and Edward ſhall be ours. 

1. Warch. Who goes there? 

* E. WATCH. Stay, or thou dieſt. - 
[Warwick, and the reſt, cry all — Warwick! 
Warwick! and ſet upon the guard; who fy, 

crying Arm! Arm! Warwick, and the reſt, 
following them. 


The druin beating, and trumpets ſounding, Re-enter 
WARWIcE, and the reſt, bringing the king out in a 
gown, fitting in a chair: GLOSTER and HASTINGS 

Ay. . . | # | X a . 


Sonn. What are PEEP that fly there? 
WAR. Richard, and Haſtings: let them go 
here's the dukes: 4 
K. Low; The duke ! why, Warwick, when, we 
parted laſt, a 


- when, we parted laſt, } The wars loft, which is found ia 
the old play, was inadvertently omitted 3 in be folio. Maron. 


his 


bis 
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Thon call'dſt me r X 1 
WaR. Ay, but the caſe is alter'd: 
: When you diſgrac'd me in my embaſſade, 
: Then I degraded you from being king, 
and come now to create you duke of Vork.“ 
Alas! how ſhonld you govern any kingdom, 
That knaw not how to uſe ambaſſadors ; I 
Nor how to be contented with one wife ; 
Nor how to uſe your brothers brotherly ; 
+ Nor how to ſtudy for the people's welfare; 
Nor how to ſhrowd yourſelf from enemies? 
* K. ED. Yea, brother“ of Clarence, art thou 
here too? _ | 
* Nay, then I ſee, that Edward needs wb down, — 
vet, Warwick, in deſpite of all miſchance, 
« Of thee thyſelf, and all thy complices, 


| + Edward will always bear himſelf as king: 


Though fortune's malice overthrow my ſtate, 

* My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel. 
War. Then, for his mind, be Edward England's 

king: s [Takes off his crown. 

But Henry now ſhall wear the 1 crown, | 

* And be true king indeed ; thou but the ſhadow,— 

My lord of Somerſet, at my requeſt, 

dee chat forthwith duke Edward be convey 'd 


11 come now to create you duke of York. J Might we not read : 
vith a flight alteration ? 5 
And come to new - create you duke of York, Jonnzon, 


Tea, brother ke. | In the old play this ſpeech rann, of only 
bele two lines: 


Well, Warwick, let fortune do her work, 
Ward in mind will bear himſelf a king. 
flenry has made the ſame declaration in a former ſcene. 


MALORE. 
© Then, for his mind, 1% Edward England's king : ] That is, in 


lis mind; as far as his own mind goes. M. MASON. 


- 
— 1 EE I * 


* But march to London with our ſoldiers? 


And ſee him feated in the - regal 1 [ Exeunt, 
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* Unto my brother, archblides of York. 
* When I have fought with nen and his fel. 
| We., 
li follow you, and tell Lhe walwer 
Lewis, and the lady Bona, fend to him: 
Now, for a while, farewell, good duke of York, 
* K. EDw. What fates impoſe, that men muſt 
needs abide _ | 
* Tt boots not to deln both wind and tide. 
Exit King Edward, lea out; Somerſet with hin, 


* OxF. What now remains, ” my lords, for us 0 
40. 


WAR. Ay, that's the firſi ching that we have to 
got. © 
To free king Henry from impriſonment, 


7 Whet now remains, ke, FY Inftead of this and . follonin 
ſpeech, the quartos have: 
Clar. What follows now? all hitherto goes well; 
But we muſt diſpatch ſome leiters into France, 
To tell the queen of our happy fortune; 
And bid her come with ſpeed to join with us, 
War. Ay, that's the firſt thing that we have to do, 
And free king Henry from impriſonment, 
And ſee him ſeated on the regal throne. 
Come, let's away; and, having paſt theſe cares, 
Fil pot to 9 and ſee bow Edward fared. Sreryans, 


is fel. 


wwe to 


EEVENS, 


ENG EMERY es 


8 GE NE IV. 
London. A Room in the Palace, 


Enter Queen ELIZABETH and Rivens.® 


Riv. Madam, what makes you in this ſadden 


change? 
„2. EL1Z. Why, brother Rives: are you yet to 


learn, 


What late bern! is befall n king Edward? 


Riv. What, loſs of ſome pitch'd battle © againſt * 
Warwick? 


2 E112. No, but the loſs of his own royal 


perſon. | 


+ Riv. Then is my ſovereign Ann k 8 


„2. E LIZ. Ay, almoſt ſlain, for he is taken pri- 
ſoner; 


| Ether ed d wy falſehood of his guard. 


Enter Riese 9 Throughout this Tcene is. quartos vary 


in almoſt every ſpeech from the folio, The variations however 
ue hardly ſuch as to deſerve notice. STEEVENS, 


They are, however, ſo marked, as to prove deciſively, I think, 


that either Shakſpeare wrote two diflin& pieces on this ſubjeR at 


different periods, or that the play as exhibited in the folio was his. 
nd that in quarto the production of a preceding writer. Let the 
ſecond ſpeech of Rivers be read with this view : 
What lofſe ? of ſome pitcht battaile againſt Warwicke? 
Tuſh, feare not, faire queene, but caſt theſe cares aſide. 
King Edward's noble mind his honour doth diſplay, 
And Warwick may loſe, though then he got the day. 
Fee alſo the a of Clarence quoted in we laſt note. 
; MALONE. 
Would not this prove rather too wack, as a ſimilar inference 
might be drawn fiom the two e of Romeo and Hin. in 1597 
and 2550 ? STERV ENS. 


%% 
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Or by bis foe ſurpriz'd at nnawares : 
* And, as I further have to underſtand, 
© Is new committed to the biſhop of York, 
* Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe. 
. Riv. "Theſe news, I muſt confels, are full of 
grief: 


Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may; 
Warwick may lole, hat now hath won the day, p 10 
19 Q. ETIz. Till then, fair hope muſt binder life's : 
decay. 
* And I the rather wean me from deſpair, FT 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 
* This is it that makes me bridle paſſion, 12 
* And bear with mildneſs my misfortune's cross 1 
* Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, n 
* And ſtop the riſing of blood-ſuckmg fighs, 
* Leſt with my ſighs or tears I blaſt or drown 
IE King Edward's fruit, true heir to the Englih WW . 
e in o 
* Riv. But. madam, where i is Warwick then be. you 
come? 5 
* Q- ELI z. Iam inforied. thathe cames el By 
Lon don, | ture a 
* To ſet the crown once more on Henry's head: 3 
KGueſs thou the reſt; king Edward's friends mull WF ,. 
down. houd 
* But, to prevent the tyrant” s violence, reader 
(For cruſt not bim that hath once broken faith, gs 


© Vil hence forthwith unto the ſanctuary,. 
Jo ſave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right; 
There ſhall I reſt ſecure from force, and fraud. 
Come therefore, let us fly, while we may fly; 
If Warwick take us, we are ſure to die, Exel, 


* 
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s EN E V. 


4 Park near Middlehari Caſtle in Yorkſhire, 


Enter GLosTER, HasTINGS, Sir William Stanley; 
and Others. 


610. Now, my lord Haſtings, * and fir Williai 
Stanley, | 
i Leave off to wonder why I drew you hither, 
Into this chiefeſt thicket of the park. 
Thus ſtands the caſe: You know, e our king; my 
brother, | 


4 


' Scme J.] In new forming theſe pieces Shakſpears (asp 
not only many lines and ſpeeches, but fome of the ſcenes, This 
ſcene in the original play precedes mas which he has made the fourth 
ſcene of this act. MALONE, 


* 4 park near nee -—. ]- Shakſpeare follows his authority 
Holinſbed, in the repreſentation here given of king Edward's cap- 
ture and impriſonment. But honeſt Raphael miſled him, as he 
liwſelf was mifled by his predeceſſor Hall. The whole is untrue : 
Edward was never in the hands of Warwick, Rirsox. 


Nou, my lord Haſtings, &c. } I ſhall inſert the ſpeech corre- 
ſponding to this in the old play, as the compariſon will ſhow the 
reader in what manner Shakſpeare proceeded, where he merely 
etouched and expanded what he found in the elder drama, whhowt | 
de addition of any new matter: | 
Glo, Lord. Haſtings and Sir William Stauley, j 
Know that the cauſe I ſent for you is this, 
I look wy. brother with a {lender train 
Should come a hunting in this foreſt here. 
The biſhop of, York befriends him much, 
And lets him uſe his pleaſure in the chaſe. 
Now I have privily ſent him word 5 
' How I am come with you to reſcue him; | 1 0 
And ſee where the buntſman and he doth come. Kanon, 


For. XV. 1855 5 5 


faith, 


aud. 
fly; 
Exeunt, 
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« Is orifouet to the biſhop here, at whoſe hands 

* He bath good uſage and great liberty; 

„And often, but attended with weak guard, 

2 Comes hunting this way to diſport bimſell. 
«© | bave advertis'd him by ſecret means, 

That if, about this hour, he make this way, 

Under the colour of his uſual game, 


© He ſhall here find his friends, with horſe and men, | 
6 10 let him free from his captivity. 


Enter King EDWARD and a Huntſman, 


: © HUNT. This way,my lord; for this wa lie the 


game. | ; 
K. EDW. Nay, this way, man; lee, where the 

huntſmen Rand. —_ ; 
No, brother of Gloſter, lord Hallings, and the Y 
krelt, N a 
* Stand you thus cloſe, to ſleal the biſhop's deer? | 1 
+ Gro. Brother, the ume and caſe requireth halle; | f 
* Your horle ſtands ready at the park corner, | 
K. EDwW. But whither ſhall we then? in 

* HasT. To Lynn, my lord; and ſhip* from | 1 
; _ thence to Flanders. - 
Gro. Well gueſs'd, believe me; for that 1 ws 
muy meaning. 4 
K. Epw. Stanley, I will requite thy forward- Y 

EE PR f 
* G10. But wherefore ſtay we? tis, no time to 7 

| taik. : 
K. Epw. Huntſman, what y thou? wilt WI . * 


thou go along? 


E: ri fad ſhip —] The firſt folio. has fhipt. The condo 
was Wade by the editor of the ſecond folio. ALONE. | 
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nds HuxT. Better do ſo, than tarry and be hang'd. 
G10. Come then, away; let's have no more 

ado. 2 51 
E. Epw. Biſhop, farewell: ſhield thee from Wat- & 
wick's frown; 


Ys And pray that 1 may re poſſeſs the crown. [Excunt 
nen, SCENE VI. 
| A Room n the Tower, 
Enter King Henay, CLARENCE, WARWICK, SOMER= 
5 | S&T, young RIcHmonD, OxForD, MONTAGUE, | 
s the Lieutenant of the Tower, and Attendants. 
*K. Hex. Maſter lieutenant, now that God and 
friends 
Ache Have ſhaken Edward from the regal feat; 
| * And turn'd my captive ſtate to liberty, 
leer! My fear to hope, my ſorrows unto joys; 
alle: At our enlargement what are thy due fees? 
5M * LitU. Subjects may challenge nothing of their 
| ſovereigns; _ | 
from But, if an humble prayer may prevail, 
Ihen crave pardon of your majeſty. _ 
1 : K. Hz. Sg or what, lientenant? for well uſing 
ward. WR Nay, be thou ſure, I'II well requite thy kindneſs, 
* For that it made my impriſonment a pleaſure : 1 
4 * Ay, ſuch a pleaſure as incaged birds * 
es * Conceive, when, after many moody thoughts, 3 
? wilt * At laſt, by notes of houſehold anger 1 
* They quite forget their loſs of liberty—- 
| * Bur, Warwick, after God, thou ferſt me free, 
orredion And chiefly therefore 1 thank God, and thee; 


* He was the author, thou the inſtrument. 


0 5 


. ” 


| 
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* Therefore that I may conquer fortune's ſpite, * 
* By living low, where fortune cannot hurt me: 
* And that the people of this bleſſed land 0 
* May not be puniſh'd with my thwarting ſtas; WM = 
Warwick, although my head ſtill wear the crown. Fe 
I here reſign my government to thee, 5 yh 
For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds, 
* War. Your grace hath ftill been fam'd for V 
85 VVVVVVVVVVVVV Od ne t Ti 
* And now may ſeem as wiſe as virtnous, 1. 
* By ſpying, and avoiding, fortune's malice, * 
* For few men rightly temper with the ſtars:“ # A; 
* Yet in this one thing let me blame your grace, WM Fe 
_* For chooſing me, when Clarence is in place.“ * At 
* CLar. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the C 
ERIE © Cn po rs 
* To whom the heavens, in thy nativity, : 
* Adjudg'd an olive branch, and laurel crown, 
* As likely to be bleſt in peace, and war; : 
S And therefore 1 yield thee my free conſent, | 
* War. And I chooſe Clarence only for protector. Le 
* K. HEN. Warwick, and Clarence give me both I. 
e 5 * Be 
No join your hands, and with your hands, your Fe 
e bY „ *M 
That no diſſention hinder government: : 
* I make you both protectors of this land; 
While I myſelf will lead a private life, 11 
And in devotion ſpend my latter days, $9 
| , | | | 1 Bak | accidey 
To fin's rebuke, and my Creator's praiſe. Mr, 
— few men rightly temper with the flars : I ſuppoſe the mean- 55 
- ingis, that few men conform their temper to their deſtiny; which The 
king Henry did, when finding himſelf unfortunate he gave the radin 
management of publick affairs to more proſperous hands. Jonson. of the 


in place. ] i, e. here preſent, See p. 133, u. 2. STEEVENS 


X. 
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wan. What anſwers Clarence to his ſovercign's 5 


" will? 
808 # CLAR. That he conſents, 1 Warwick yield con- 
For on iy "ROW I wipoſe 1 8 c 
Wan. Why then, though loath, yet muſt I be 
content: 
1 for? + We'll yoke. together, like a Joubls ſhadow U 
Jo Henry's body, and ſapply his place; 
+ ] mean, in bearing weight of government, 
5 + While he enjoys the honour, and his eaſe. 
"4 + And, Clarence, now then itis more than engel. 
"Wy + Forthwith that Edward be pronounc'd a traitor, 
race, 
Rees t And all his lands and goods be confiſcate.® 
of the CLAR, What elle? and that ſucceſſion be deter- 
min'd. z 
n Ay. merein Clarence ſhall not want nis 
rown, part. -- © 
Ve & TING But, with the firſt of all your chief 5 
* 
ent. P affairs, | 
tetor, Let me entreat, tos I command no mobs) 
e both WW That Margaret your queen, and my ſon Edward, 
* Be ſent for, to return from France with ſpeed: 
„ your as till I ſee them here, by doubtful fear 
> joy of liberty is half eclips'd. | 
. CLaR. It ſhall be done, my ſovereign, with all 
; ſpeed. | 
i {nd all his lands and FSR be een cate. 1975 For the inſertion of 
the word be, which the defect of the metre proves to hate been 
| accidentally, omitted in the old copy, I am anſwerable. MALONE, 
Mr. Malone's emendation is countenanced by the eee paſs 
| ge in The Comedy of Error:: S ; 
the meat « Left that thy goods too ſoon be confiſcate.” EILEEN 
y 3 which The ſecond folio, however, reads —confiſcated; and perhaps this. | 
aye the Rading is preferable, becauſe it excludes the eee e 
e. the auxiliary yahoo, STEVENS. | 
S 7ER. 


3 | EA, 


1 
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Tag 4 12 Hen. My lord of Somerſet, what 90 
. | that, l 
Of whom you ſeem to hve ſo tender care? 
« Sou. My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond. 


c K. Hen. Come hither, England's hope: If fe. 
cret powers | Lays his hand on his head. 

_ * Suggeſt but truth to my divining thoughts, 
5 This pete lad“ will prove out 1 bliſs, 


7 This preth lad WY, He was e Henry VII, a man 
xwho put an end to the civil war of the two houſes, but no Other. 
wiſe remarkable for virtue. Shakſpeare knew his trade. Henry 

VII. was grandfather to queen Elizabeth, and the king from whou 
ames inherited. JOHNSON. 

Shakſpeare only. copied this in together with many 
iner. from Holinſhed : — ++ whom when the king had a good 
while beheld, he ſaid to ſuch princes as were with him: Lo, 

ſuerlie this is he, to whom both we and our adverſaries, leaving K 
the poſſeſſion of all things, ſhall hereafter give roome and Place,” n 
p 678. 

This pretty lad will prove our . blifs. ] Thus the folio, OF 
The quartos thus: ---.- « 

T.)huou, pretty boy, ſhalt prove this country's . WNT 

| STEEVENS, 
Mo Holinſhed e hls paſlage almoſt verbatim from Hall, 
whom the author of the old play, as 1 conceive, . Thi 4 
A eech originally ſtood thus: | | 
| Come hither, pretty lad, If heavenly powers *A 
Do aim aright, to my divining- foul, + 

Thou, pretty boy, ſhalt prove this country's bliſs; | [ 

Thy head is made to wear a princely crown; | x 

Thy looks are all replete with majeſty: 

Make much of him, my lords, &c. n 
Healy earl of Richmond was the ſon of Edmond earl of Rich- F 
mond, and Margaret, daughter to John the firſt duke of Somerſet, 5 
Edmond earl of Richmond was half-brother to king Henty the him 
Sixth, being the ſon of that king's mother queen Catharine, by her mand 
ſecond huſband Owen Teuther or Tudor, who was taken priſoner Was | 
at the batile of een 5 Croſs, and ſoon afterwards beheaded at 

Hereford. | | {Giſt 
Heniy the Seventh, to ſhow his gratitude to Henry the Sixth for Wn © - 
this dar prelags. in bis oz ſolicited: Pope Julius to canoniit 


* 


„ IN MEN RI VI. 11 


ch l þ His looks are full of peaceful majeſty; 


His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 


A, „His hand to wield a ſcepter; and himſelf 
TY Likely, in time, to bleſs a regal throne, | : 
N Make much of him, my lords; for this is he, 
If fe. Muſt help you more than you are PULL Py me. 1 
head, Dileer: a Meſſenger. | 
bliſs. * WAR. What news, my friend? 
* Mes. . Edward. 18 elcaped from your bro- 
BO „ 
Pn And fled, as he hears fince, to Burgundy. - 
0 * WAR, Unſavoury news: But how made be 
74 eſcape? 
h many * Ms. He was convey'd by Richard duke of 
p 12 Gloſter. 
leaving WY And the lord Haſtings, who dtcerided bim“ 
5 Gs * In ſecret ambuſh on the foreſt ſide. 
e folio, and from the biſhop's huntſmen reſcued him; 
£7 For hunting was his daily exerciſe, 
neal * War. My brother was too careleſs of: bis. 
n Hall, charge. — 7F 
1 * But let us hence, my ſovereign, to provide 
A falve for any ſore that may betide. 
ent King HENRY, WAR. CIA. Lieu. and Att. 
Sou. My lord, I like not of this flight of Ed- 7 5 
e 
of Rich- * For, doubtlels, Burgundy will yield him belp; £ 
wo him as a ſaint; but either Henry would not pay the money de- 3 


e, by ber manded, or as Bacon ſuppoſes, the Pope refuſed, leſt „ as Heory 


| priſoner Vas reputed in the world abroad but for a fimple man, the eſtima- 
headed at tion of that kind of honour might be diminiſhed, if there were uot 

| 3 diſtance kept between innocents and ſaints.” MALONE, | 
Sixth for ! -— attended kim — i. e. waited for bim. So, in Coriolanus : : 
canonitt N am Ae ak _ cypreſs grove.” STEVENS. © 


1 a 


th, 


I Kg . 
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* And we ſhall have more wars, before't be 1, 
* As Henry's late preſaging prophecy 
» Didglad my heart, with hope of this y young Rich 
| mond; 
So doth my heart miſgive me, in theſe conflids 
What may befall him, to his harm, and ours: 


ong, 


* 
95 
* Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worſt, 
* 
* 


Forthwith we'll ſend him hence to Britany, 
Till florms be paſt of civil enmity, 
** Oxr. Ay; for, if Edwardrepoſleſs the crown, 
* »Tis like, that Richmond with the reſt ſhall down. 
* Sou. It ſhall be ſo; he ſhall to Britany. 


Come therefore, let's about it ſpeedily, Een 


SCENE VII. 
Before Vork. 


Enter King Eowann, Cider HASTINGS, and 
forces, 


« X. Epw. Now, bro ther Richard, 4 lord Hainz; 
and the reſt; 


* SCENE VI 7. This hens in the old play 8 that which 
Shakſpeare has made the ſixth of the preſent act. MALONF. 
9 Now, brother Richard,” &c. ] Inſtead of this and the three fol- 
lowing ſpeeches, the quartos read only: 
Enter Edward and Richard, with a troop of Hotlanders. 
 Edw. Thus far from Belgia have we paſt the ſeas, 
And march'd from Raunſpur-haven unto Vork: 
But ſoft ! the gates are ſhut; I like not this, | 
| Rich. Sound up the drums and call them to the walls, 
STEEVENS, 


| 9 — lord — ] Mr. M. Maſon recommends the omiſſion of this 


— lord Haſtings, and the refs ] „ Leave out the word lord.” 
ſays one of our author's commentators. If we do not cloſely attend 


to his phayſeotogy's aud Metre, und Souls think ourſelves at liberty 


to ſul: 
line 11 
words 
Us a 1 

Th: 
dern! 
mode 


” 
1 


— 
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4 Yet thus far fortune mak eth us amends, | 

and ſays— that once more I ſhall interchange 

; My waned ſtate for Henry's regal crown. 
Well have we paſs'd, and now repaſs'd the ſeas, 
And brought defired help from Burgundy : 
What then remains, we being thus arriv'd 


long, 


Rich. 


licts 


Ours: 2 | 
rſt, from Ravenſpurg haven before the gates of York, * 
„ gut that we enter, as into our dukedom? — 
Go. The gates made faſt Brother, I like not 
rown, this; 8 : | „„ 
lown, WE For many men, that ſtumble. at the threſhold, 
+ Are well foretold—that danger lurks within. 
xeunt. *K, EpwW. Tuſh, man! abodements muſt not 
„„ a on 
By fair or foul means we muſt enter in, 
For hither will our friends repair to us. 
* HasT. My liege, I'll knock once more, to ſum- 
mon em. ee 
7 to ſubſtitute modern phraſeology and modern metre, almoſt every 
Io line in his plays might be altered, — Brother, like many fimilar 
3 words, ( rather, whether, either, &c.) is here uſed by Shakſpeare, 
85, u a monoſyllable, and the metre was to his ear perfed., MATO E. 
That there is a marked diſcrimination between ancient and mo- 
whi dern phraſeology, no man will deny; but, ſurely, ancient and 
t which modern five - foot verſes can have no correſponding difference. 
oe fol Where, in general, ſhall we find more perfect and harmonious me- 
Wy tre than that of Shakſpeare? His irregular lines are therefore juſtly 
ſulpeed of having ſuffered from omiſhon or interpolation. —As to 
the latter part of Mr. Malone's note, in which brother is ſaid to be 
3 ued as a monoſyllable, — valeat quantum valere poteft. STEEVENS, _ 
From Ravenſpurgh kaven before the gates of York, ] We may 
walls, ler from the old quarto (ſee note g, in the preceding page, ) that 
EEVENS, Rovenſpurgh' was occafionally pronounced as a diflyllable — Raun- 
of this Jgh. This line will therefore become ſtrictly metrical, if we read 
| (opting an eliſion common to Shakſpeare) Dh! | 
| lord," From Ravenſpurgh haven fore the gates of Vork.“ 
/ attend FFV N S STEEYENS, 


liberty 


8 * wy 15 5 9 4 


A 


Enter, on the walls, the ade 7 York, . ki 


Brethren. 
6 Mar. My lords, we were  forewarned of your ; 
1 coming, Zut 
And ſhut the gates for ſafety of ba, Wb 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry, 

K. Ew, But maſter BEM) if Henry be you + for 
king, Ane 

© Yet Edward, at the leaſt, is duke of Vork. 

-+* May. True, my good lord; I know you for ng Drum 
| n 61 
K. Epw. Why, and I challenge votking buy Our 

: dukedom ; : 1 
As being well content with that alone. 
* GLo. But, when the fox hath once got in light M 
Boſe, 
; He ll ſoon find means to make the body follow As e 


40. 
; Hast. Why, maſter! mayor, why land Joul in; 


- : doubt? + ' Or 

Open the gates, we are kiog Henry's s friends. Oi 

* Mar. Ay, ſay you ſo; the gates ſhall then be M 
+. Oe 6. . | Exeunt from abou. 

© Gro. Awiſe ſtout captain, and perſuaded ſoon Mit | ca 

* HAST. The good old man would fain that aH D. 

were well,“ 
80 'twere not long of him: but, beivg enter d ; 
* I doubt not, I, but we ſhall ſoon perſuade 

. * Both him, and all bis brothers, unto reaſon, 5 
5 perſuaded ſoon! | Old 8 inked: This trail 

poſition, which requires uo apology, was made by Sir An « If 


_ The good old man would fain. that all | were well,] The mp 


is willing we ſhould enter, ſo he may So be 2 or 


and i Re-enter the Meer and two. Aldertien, below. 
K. EDW. So, maſter mayor: theſe. ey mlt 
not de et, „ 

But in the night, or in the time of war. 
Wbat! fear not, man, but yield: me up the keys; 
\ | takes his keys. 


f Your 


de youll © For Edward will defend the town, and thee, 

| And all thoſe friends that deign to follow me. 
yy Drum. Enter MonTcowtsr, and forces, marching. 

Gro. Brother, this is fir John eee 
but my Our truſty friend, unleſs I be deceiv'd. 

K. Epw. Welcome, fir John! But WAY. come 

you in arms? 
t in his Mor. To help king Edward in bis time of 
: ſtorm, . 
follow s every loyal ſubject ought to do. 
%% K. EDw. Thanks, good Montgomery: But we 
you in: nov forget 

' Onr title to the crown; and only claim 

8. „Our dukedom, till God pleaſe to ſend the reſt. - 
then be MonT. Then fare you well, for I will hence 
n about, again; 
d ſoon! Wil | came to ſerve a king, and not a duke,— 
that al Drummer, ſtrike up, and let us march away. 

| [A march begun. 
enter d, X. Ebw. Nay, lay, ir Jobo, a while; and well 5 
8 Gehst, 1 5 
on. By what ſafe means the crown may . recover d. 
„ MY Mor. What talk you of e in few - 
\ Haomet words, h | 
1 I you'll not here proclaim yourſelf our king, 


[ou l leave you to your fortune; and be gone, 
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To keep 3 back that come to wech you : 
Why ſhould we fight, if you pretend no title? 
610. Why, brother, Wverefore land YOu on 
nice points? 
* K. EpwW. When we grow fironger, then wel 
make our claim: 
* Till then, 'tis wiſdom to conceal our meaning, 
* HasT. Away with (crupulous Wit! now arms 
muſt rule. 
* GLo, And fearleſs minds climb ſooneſt unto 
crovns. ö 
* Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand; 
*The bruit? thereof will bring you many friends 
* K. EpwW. Then be it as you will; for ' tis my 
r 
* And Henry bat vſacps the diadem. 
Mor. Ay, now my fovereign ſpeaketh like him. 
lelf; 
And now will I be Edward's champion. 
HAST. Sound, trumpet; Edward ſhall be here 
proclaim d: 
* Come, fellow-ſoldier. make thou lates 
| Grues him a paper. Flouriſh, 


Sol p. [reads. ] Edward the fourth, by the grace of 
God, king of England and e and lord of Ire- 
land, &c. 


$ The brut l. e. noiſe, report. So, in Preſton's Canbiſa: 
© —— whoſe manly acts do fly N 3 

„ By bruit of fame. | 

See Vol. XI. p. 258, n. 3. STEEVENS. 

This French word bruit was very early made a denizen of our 

language. Thus in the Bible; „ behold the noiſe of the brut 

is come. "—Jeremiah, x. 22. WHALLEY. 

The word bruit is found in Bullokar's Engliſh FI do. 

1616, and is defined “ A reporte ſpread abroad.” MALONE, 
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Moxr. "And whoſoe er gainſays king Edward's 
right, 5 
By this 1 challenge him to fingle Gent, rn 
| Throws 4005 has gauntlet. 
ALL. Lan live Edward the fourth! | 
K. Epw. Thanks, brave Montgomery; and 
thanks unto you all.“ 
I fortune ſerve me, I'll requite this kindneſs. 
Now, for this night, let's harbour here in York: 


"oY And, when the morning ſun ſhall raife his car 
| Above the border of this horizon, 
Ts We'll forward towards Warwick, ind his mates; 
eng, „For, well I wot, that Henry is ob ſoldier, — 
is my WH Ah, froward Clarence how evil itbeſeems thee, | 
To flatter Henry, and forſake thy brother! 
pA Jet, as we may, we'll meet both thee and War- 
IMs wick. — 
t Come on, brave ſoldiers; : doubt not of the day; i 
4 . And, that | once gotten, doubt not of. lunge pay. 
3 | | [ Exeunt- 
ation, s "EY brave Montgomery 3 — an thanks unto. you all. 1 Sure. | 
"ur iſh, ly, we ought to read 
Thanks, brave Montgomery and thanks to all. 
race of laſtezd of this ſpeech, the quartos have only the following: 
f Irc- Edu. We thank you all: lord mayor, lead on the way. 
For this night we will harbour bere in York; | 
And then as early as the morning ſun 
Lifts up his beams above this horizon, 
ambiſe ; We'll march to London to meet with Warwick, 
| Aud pull falſe Henry from the regal throne, | STEEVENS, 
of our 


he bruit 


Tr, 80. 
ik. 
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SCENE VU 


CL. 
Whic 
: WI 
London. A Room in the Palace. . 
Thole 
bal 
The 
The 
Nor 
Men 
And t. 
n Ox 
My fo 
Like 
r! 
Shall 1 
Fr lo 
Farew 


K. 1 


Enter King Henry, WARWICK, CLARENCE, Mo: 
TAGUE, n and Oxrorp. 5 


WIX. What counſel, Jotds ? Edward from Bel. 
;.- oma, 

With hafty Germans, as blunt Hollanders, 
Hath paſs'd in ſafety through the varrow leas, 
And with his troops doth march amain to Londdh; 
And many giddy people flock to him. 

* OxF. Let's levy men, and beat him back again, 


© Scene 5711. o This frevte is, nerbaps, the worſt contrived of 
any in theſe plays. Warwick has but juſt gone off the ſtage when 
Edward ſays: 
„And to worde Coventry bend we our courſe, 
% Where peremptory Warwick now remains,” M. Mason. 
This ſcene in the original play follows immediately after Hevry' 
obſervation on young Richmond, which 1 Is in the fixth ſcene of the 


preſent play. MALONE. 4 
7 Let's levy men, and beat him back again. ] This line apr thakſp 
ſpirit of war ſo unſuitable to the charader of Henry, that I would bak 
give the firſt cold ſpeech to the king, and the briſk anſwer to War- i the 
wick. This line is not in the old quarto; and when Henry faid lave «1 
nothing, the firſt ſpeech might be as of this ce given to Warwick u rperha, 
to any other, JOHNSON, 0nagu 

| Every judicious reader muſt concur in Dr. Johnſon's opinion, as 1 844% 
far as it relates to the ſecond of theſe two ſpeeches, STEEVENS. niſon 
This line is given in the folie to the king, to whom it isſo unſuit- lovin: 
able, that I have no doubt it was merely a printer's error. I hare * 
not however aſſigued it to Warwick, and the preceding ſpeech 10 in, il 
Henry, as Dr. Johnſon propoſes, becauſe it appears to me ſafer 10 N 
take the old play as a guide, in which, as in Shakſpeare's piece, in, ir 
the fiſt ſpeech is attributed to Warwick. The ſecond ou 1 40 
ven to Oxford, and ſtands thus: « 
Off. "Tis beſt to look to this beuimes; ; 1 
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CAR. A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
Which, being ſuffer d, rivers cannot quench. 
WaR. In W arwickſhire I have true = hearted 

friends, 85 

Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war; 
Thoſe will I muſter up: Land thou, ſon Clarence, 
Salt ſtir, in Suffolk,“ Norfolk, and in Kent, 
The knights and gentlemen to come with thee :— 
Thou brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leiceſterſhire, ſhalt find 
Men well inclin'd to hear what thou command'ſt: — 
uud thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well below d. 


Mog. 


, I Oxfordſhire ſhalt muſter up thy friends. — 
ndon; My ſovereign, with the loving citizens. 
like to his iſland, girt in with the ocean, 
gain, or modeſt Dian, circled with her nymphs,— 
Shall reſt in London, till we come to him. — 
aber far lords, take leave, and fland not fo reply. UG 
J Q 
ee WWocvell, my ſovereign. 
L Hex. Farewell, my Hector, and my Troy s true 
MASON, | | 
r Hevry' | hope.? . 8 | 
ie of the For if this fire do kindle: any further 
It will be hard for us to quench it out. 

preſs dakſpeare, in new- modelling this ſcene, probably vided this 

| vou eech between Oxford and Clarence, ſubſtituting the line before 
to ” in the room of the words“ Tis beft to look to this betimes." 
enry dat lave therefore given this line to Oxford. It might with equal, 
arwick 8 perhaps with more propriety, be aligned to Warwick's brother, 
3 Nontague. MALONE, 
pinion. 3 ' Shall ſtir, in Suffolk, &e. ] The old copy flir up. But the 
1 miſion of the adverb, which hurts the metre, is Juktified by the 
ſo w_ lowing paſſages in King Jon, Ke: | 
r. 1 « l fiir them to it Come, away, away! i 

ſpeech '0 Win, iq: | 
ke TY An Ate flirring him to war and ſtrife.“ 

re s Pen nin, in King Lear © 
| pu! „ 


„lf it be you that ftir theſe daughters bearts 
„ Againſt their father,--.” STEEVENS. 
— ny Hear, and my Troy's true hope. ] This line baving | 
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* 


Cr An. In fign of truth, I kiſs your highneſe 14 
„ ne * 
. HEN. Well- minded Clarence, be thou for- * 
dine * N 
* Mor. Comfort, my lord ; ;—and ſo Itake my * 
F : : 
* Oxe. And thus Ai eng Heury 8 Ia. | I ſeal * 
my truth, and bid adieu. TN 
* K. HEN. Sweet Oxford, and my loving Mon- 1 
ne, x . 
* And all at once, once more a happy farewell. ED 
Wan. Farewell, 928 We let's meet at Coven. a 
n 1 
[ Exeunt Wan. Cr Al. Oxr. and Mont. r 
* K. HEN. Here at the palace will I reſt a while, 
* Couſin of Exeter, what thinks your lordſhip ? F 
* Methinks, the power, that Edward hath in field, 
* Should not be able to encounter mine. 4 
* EXE. The doubt is, that he will ſeduce the reſt, | 
* "hs Hex. That's not my fear, my meed hath © At 
got me fame.” "EF 
probably wade an impreſſion « on our author, when he read over the it is 
old play, he has applied the very ſame expreſſion to the duke of which 
York, where his overthrow at Wakefield is , and jet 
ſuffered the line to ſtand here as he found it: 
Environed he was with many foes, 
And ſtood againſt them, as the hops of Troy 
Againſt the Greeks, 1 Me, 
The two latter lines, as the reader may find in p. 4f, were a. b. 
new, no trace of them being there found in the old play. Mary 15 
ſimilar repetitions may be obſerved in this third part of King Hen IM 
VI. from the fame cauſe, MALONE. 5 lng 
* —— my meed hath got me fame - Meed kignifies uind. We 1 : 
ſhould read my deed, i. e. my menen conduct in the admini- * 
ſtration. WARBURTON. har 1 


| This word Ages: merit, both as a verb and a ſubſtantive: that 


uneſy 
a for. 
de my 
I feal 
Mon- 


ell. 
ven- 


Loxr. 


Wbile. 
p? 


| field, 
1e reſt. 


d bath 


over the 
duke of 


and yet 


47, were 
. Mam 
ing Hem 


ard. We 
e admiii- 


ve: that 
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- I bare l ſtop'd mine ears to their demand, 
Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow. delays; 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
* My mildnels hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 
My mercy dry'd their water- flowing tears: 

* ] have not been deſirous of their wealth, 


Nor much oppreſs'd them with great ſubfidies, 
* Nor forward of revenge, though they much err'd; 
Then pie he they love Edward more than | 
WEE: 4; ESA 
+ No; Exeter; theſe graces ellen grace: 
* and, when the lion fawns upon the lamb; 
+ The lamb will never ceaſe to follow him. 
I Shout within. A Lancaſter! A Lancaſter! 
Exe. Hark, hark, my lord! what ſhouts are theſe? 7 


Enter king Epiann; GLosTEn, arid ſoldiers 


K. EDw. . on thi ſhame-fac d Henry, bear 
him hence, 
© And once again proclaim. us king « of England. — 
* You are the fount, tuat makes imall brooks to 
flow; 


it is uſed as F verb, is 3 from the following fooliſh couplet 
which I remember to hade read: | 
% Deem if I need, 
6 Dear madam, He 2 | 
A Specim en of Verſes that 3 the ſane way | backward and 
forward. Sik |. Hawkins. 
lied here means merit, as it did iu a former paſſage, 15. 45, 
u. b, ] when Edward ſays. of himſelk and his brothers. 
Each ane already blazing by our meedss M. MASON. <7 | 
N Shout within, 4 Lancaſter !.] Surely the ſhows that uſhered 5 
king Edward ſhould be, A York? A T,! I ſuppoſe the author 
did uot write the marginal direQions, and the play ers confounded 
the characters. Jonson. 


We may ſuppoſe the ſhouts to have come from ſome, of Henry's 5 
kard, on the appeatance of Edward. MALONE, 


You, XV. „ 


ö 
; 
8 
| 
| 
| 


Brave warriors, march amain towards Coventry. 


Edward know of that intention? Our author was led into this im- 


which ate found in the old play in a ſubſequent ſcene in the next 
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* Now ſtops thy i - my ſea ſhall luck te 
dr 
* And ſwell lo much the higher by their ebb.— 
Hence with him to the Tower; let him not ſpeak. 
| Exeunt ſome with king Henry, 
"Aud: lords, towards Coventry bend we our courle, 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains: 
The ſun ſhines hot,* and if we uſe delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hop' d-for hay. 
* GLo. Away betimes, before his forces j Join, 
* And take the great-grown traitor unawares: 


* «& „ 


l Exeunt, 


3 And lords, towards Coventry bend we our courſe, 
| Where peremplory Warwick now remains! | Warwick, as Mr, 
Maſon has obſerved, | p. 158, n. 6.] has but juſt left the ſtage, 
declaring his intention to go to Coventry. How then could 


propriety by the old play, where alſo Edward ſays, 
And now towards Caventry let's bend our courſe, 
To meet with Warwick and his confederates. 
Some of our old writers ſeem to have thought, that all the per- 
ſons of the drama muſt know whatever was kuown to the writers 
themſelves, or to the audience, MALONE. 


* The ſun ſhines hot, xc. Theſe lines are formed on two others 


act, being ſpoken by Edward, after the battle of Barnet, and juſt 
before he ſets out for Tewkſhury. | | 
Come, let us go; | 
For if we {lack this fair bright ſummers 47% 
Sharp winters ſhowers will mar our kope, for hate. 
I ſuſpe&, kaie was inadvertently written in the manuſcript inſtead 
of age, and that Shakſpeare was thus led to introduce an idea dil- |} 
ferent from that intended to be conveyed by the original avthor. 
MALONE, 


The old reading 1 is ES 3 WOT | the true one; the allabod, being 
to a well-known proverb—++ Make kay while the ſun ſhines,” Ser 
Ray's e edit. OG P: 117. STEEVENS, 
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he per- 


Writers 


others 


he next 


nd juſt 
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KING HENRY VI. 
en L- 
Coventry. 


Fnter, upon the wall Warwick. 247 Mayor of 3 
Coventry, two Meſſengers, and Others, 


WaR. Where is the poſt, chat came from valiant 
Oxford? _ a 
now far hence is thy lord, mine boch telle! 7 
1. Mrs By this at Dunlmore,“ marching hi- 
therward. 
War. How far off is our brother W 
Where is the poſt that came from Montague? my 
2. Mes. By this at Daintry,“ with a puiſſant 
©. $FQOP. - or En 


Enter i Jahn SOMERVILLE, f 


| War, Say, Somerville, whatſays my loving 
on! 
And, by thy gueſs, how nigh is Clarence now ? 
Sou. At Southam 1 did leave him wich bis 
forces, 
And do expect him here ſome two hours hence. 
Drum heard. 
WAR. Then Clarence i is at hand, I hear his 


drum. 
5 Sou. Itis not his, my lord; here Southam lies; : 


| 
— . ear The uartos read—at Dai Ot 1. = 
ſealry. Srrzvrxs. ; q ; 1 a Da 


„ 
=— at Daintry, ] The quartos read—at Dunſmore. 
Es: STEEVENS, 


M 2 


8 * 3 9 - ay 7 " G C feat F * N * % 
. _ n — 3 2 MW | 
& f — ” l 8 Ru F, A Ta gy 5; 
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* The drum your bonour hears, 
| Warwick. 

Who ſhould that be ? belike, unlook d- 
for friends. 


by APs They areat hand, and you ſhall quay 


marcheth from 


* WAR. 


know. 
Drums: Enter king Edward, Goren, and Jores, 
marching. | 
+ K. Fiw. Go, trumpet, e anTſound 
a parle. 
610. See, how the furly Warwick mans the 
wall. 


WAR. O. nbi ſpite! 3 18 fortful Ewald come? 
Where flept our ſcouts,” or how are they ſeduc'd, 
I hat we could hear no news of his repair? 

* K. DW. Now, Warwick, wilt thou ope the 

City gates, 8 

Speak gentle words, and bumbiy bend thy knee!— 
Call Edward—king, and at his hands beg mercy, 
5 Ane he ſhall pardon thee theſe outrages. 
© Wak. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw oy forces 

hence, 

Confeſs who fet thee up Tad pluck'd thee down? 

Call Warwick —patron, and be penitent, 
And thou ſhait fliil remain the duke of York. 


Oro. Ithought, at leaſt, he would have ſaid=the 


= Ol 5 
Or did he make the jeſt aint bis will? 
* Wag. Is not a dukedom, fir, a goodly giſt? 
A | Gio. Ay. by my. faith, fora Poop earl to give; 


7 / Where gept our ſcouts. ] So, in Ling Jela: 
O, where hath our intelligence been drunk? 
„ Where bath it fept?” STEEVENS. 


* Pl 
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. > 
<y> 


# Tl] do thee ſervice? for lo wood a gift. 


rom 
| Wan. "Twas I, that gave the kingdom to thy | 
Kd. brother. | 
K. Eb. Why, then 'tis mine, il but by War- 
ckly wick's gift. 
© Wan. Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight: 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again; 
res, And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſabj. ct. 
* K. EDw. But Warwick's king is Edward's 
und priſoner; | 
And gallant Warwick, do but vaſes this, — 
the What is the body, when the head is off? 
„Gro. Alas, that Warwick had no more e fore- 
me? - call, 
ucd But whiles he thought to ſteal the ſingle te ten, 
= The king was ſhly linger d from the deck! ? 
e the e e 
; EF to thee fervice —— 11 i. e. enrol} myſelf among thy depen« 
2 7 dants. Cowell informs us that ſervitium is “ that ſervice which 
ercy, the tenant, by reaſon of liis fee, aweth unto his lord“ Srrrvrus. f 
9 The king was {lily finger d from the deck! ] 8 quartos read — 
Y fach huger $5. 
Orces Finely is ſubtly, So. in Holinſhed' s reign of King Hany 77 
p. 640, In his way he tooke by fine force, a tower,” «e. 
7 Again, p. 649. —— and by fine force either to win their pur- 
1 pole or end en lives in the ſame.” | 
A pack of caids was auciently term'd a deck of cards, or a pair 
of cards, It is ſtill, as Lam informed, ſo called 1 in Ireland. Thus, | 
: ink Edward I. 1599: 
the as it were, turned us with duces and. trays, out of the 
deck," | 
Again, in The Two Maids of Moreclacke, 1609: | 
1 deal the cards and cut vou from-the deck,” 
giſt? Again, in Selimus Emperor of the Turks. 1594: | 6 
we: „% Well, if I chance but once to get the deck, Ss 
abt. « To deal about and ſcuffle as | would.” STEEvens. 


An inflance of a pack of cards being called a dect, occurs in the 
tons paper, for January, 1788. 80 chat the term dindadd to. I#. 
UW in uſe, RITSON. 
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Yau left poor Henry at he bimop' 8 palace, 
And, ten to one, you'll meet him in the Tower, 
K. Epw. I is even ſo; yet you are Warwick flill. 
* Glo, Come Warwick, take the time, * knee 
down, kneel down: 
* Nay, when ?* ſtrike now, or elſe thei iron cools, 
* Wak. I had rather a this hand off at a 

| blow, | 
* And with tbe other fling it at thy Ko: 
'* Than bear ſo low a ſail, to ſtrike to thee. 
* K. Epw.' Sail how chou canſt, have wind and 
tide thy friend; 
This hand faſt wound about thy EY black hair, 
Shall, whiles the head is warm, and new cut off 
Write in the duſt this ſdntence \ with thy blood, — 
Wrnd-changing Warwick now can change no more. 


88 


Enter OxeoRD, with drum and colours. 


* WAR. O cheerful colours ſee, where Oxford 
comes! 


Ox. Oxford, Oxford, 1 
[ Oxx. and his forces enter the cih. 
0 Gro. The gates are open, let us enter too. 


—— ke biſhop $ palace, ] The palace of the biſhop! of London. 

MALON?, 

3 —— yet you are Warwick Pill. [ Thus the folio. The old play 

 reads—and yet you are ould Warwick ſtill. MALONE. 

uke the time, ] So, in Mac hell, 

but we'll take to- morrow. 

An n which Mr. orgy would Cs for“ tall to · 
morrow. See Vol. XI. p. 131. 9. STEEVENS. 

5 Nay, when ? ] This iafthawatian, expreſſive of impatience, ha 


already orourred 1 in King e 11. See Vol. XII. p. 12, u. 2. 
Srrrvkxs. 


** le n are open 1 us enter .] Thus * folio. The 
Warte read : : e | 


ver. 


till. 


kneel 


cO0ls, 
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K. Eow. $0 other foes may ſet upon our backs. 
Stand we in good array; for they, no doubt, | 
* Will iſſue out again, and bid us battle: 

If not, the city being but of ſmall defence, 

© We'll quickly rouſe the traitors in the ſame. 
Wal. O welcome Oxford! for we want thy Bop 


Enter NMoxracur, with drum and colours. 


Moxr. Montague, Montague, for Lancaſter! 
| He and his forces enter the city. 


Gro. Thou and thy brother both ſhall buy this 
treaſon 


al Even with the deareſt bload F bear. 


K. Epw. The harder match'd, che greater vic- 
tory; | 


5 My. mind prefageth happy gain, 104 conquel. 


Enter SOMERSET, with drum and colours. 


Sou. Somerſet, Somerſet. for Lancaſter! | 
| Heand his forces enter the city, 
Gro. Twoof thy name, both.dukes of Somerſet, 
Have ſold their lives anto the houſe of Vork; 
And thou wilt be the third, if this Ivory hold. 


The ws, are open, ſee, they 3 in; | 
2 Let s follow them, and bid them battle in the ſtreets. | 
Edu. No: ſoſome other might ſet upon our backs, 
We'll my till, all be enter'd, and then follow them. 
| | STEEVENS. 
Two of thy name, both dukes of Somerſet, 
Have ſold their tives unto-the houſe of York; ] The firſt of theſe 


noblemen was Edmund, ſlain at the battle of Saint Alban's, 1455. 


See Vol. XIV. p. 368. The ſecond was Henry his ſon, beheaded 
afterthe batle of Hexham, 1463. The preſent duke Edmund, brother 
to Henry was taken priſoner at Tewkſbury 1471, and there beheaded, 
n ſc, 5. Br his OIL IDS loſing his life i in the, fame fight. 


| RITSON. 
> | 1 * 4 


* 1 2 2 . 1 - 
3 


f 
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"Enter | cl. with drum and colours, 


Wan. And lo, where George of Clarence ſweeps 
- x; Mong, 


Ot force enough to bid his brother battle; * 


* With whom an upright zeal to right prevails, 
* More than the nature of a brother's love: — 
* Come, Clarence, come; thou Webs ik Warwick 
calls. 
CLAR. Father of Warwick, know: you what this 
means? | Taking the red roſe out of his cafe. 
© Look here, I throw my infamy at thee : 


-L-witl not ruinate my father's houſe, 
| Who gave his blood to lime the ſtones * together, 


* And ſet up Lancaiter, Why, trow ſt chou. War- 
„ Wiek, 


2 That Clarence i 18 o harſh, io blunt, unnatural, 


— to bid his 1 battle; 5 Here the quartos contude this 


| ſpeech, and add the following; 


Clar. Clarence, Clarence, for Lancafter! - 
Edw. Et tu Brute! wilt thou flab Ceſar too? 
A parly, farra, to George of Clarence. STEEVENS. 
This line of the old play, Et tu Brute, xc. is found alſo in 440. 

laflus his Afterwitte, a poem by 8. Nicholſon, 1600; and the Latin 
words, though not retained here, were afterwards tranſplanied by 
Shakſpeare into his Julius Ceſar, AQ HI. MAL Ss. 
9 Taking the red roſe out of fis cap. ] This note of direction I re- 


| ſlored from the old quarto. And, without it, it is impoſhble that 


any reader can gueſs at the meaning of this line of Clarence: 
Look,” here, I throw my infamy at thee, THEOBALD, 
* —— to lime tie flones —— ] That is, To cement. the ſtones, 


Lime makes mottar. JOHNSON, 


That Clarence is ſo harſh, * blunt, 88 15 This oe too 
long by a foot) was, in my opinion: interpolated by the players, 


ho appear the ſworn enemies of an ellipſis.—Omit the words— 
That and is, and no want of them will be felt by ſuch readers 35 |} 
are well acquainted with ancient language, — Why, conceiveft thou, 


Warwick, Clarence fo harſh, Ke, — ? STFEVENS, 


—— 7 T7 AED e of paierpal ſondels. 
JR 


Is 


rwick 
t this 


cap,* 


ether, 
War- 


ural, 
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u 4c0. 
e Latin 
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layers, 
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ers as | 


thou, 


NSON, 


K 1 * G HEN * Y vi. ö 


Io va the fatal taller of war 
Againſt his brother, and his lawful king?“ 
perhaps, thou wilt object my holy oath: 
To keep that oath, were more 1implety _ 
+ Than Jephthab's,* when he ſacrific'd his daugh! ter. 
t Jam ſo ſorry for my treſpaſs made, 
+ That, to delerve well at my brother's hands. 
here proclaim myſelf thy mortal foe; 
+ With reſolution, whereſoe'er l meet thee, 

As I will meet thee, if thou ſtir abroad, ) 
+ To plague thee for thy foul miſleading me. 
And ſo, proud- - hearted Warwick, I defy thee, 


And to my brother turn my bluſhing cheeks. — 


Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends ; 
(And, Richard. do not frown upon my faults, 5 
For I will henceforth be no more unconſtant. | 


K, Ebw. Now welcome more, and ten times 


| more belov'd, 
Than if thou never hadſt deſerv 4 our bete. 


610. Welcome, good Clarence; this is brotherlike. 


War. O paſling traitor,* perjur'd, and unjuſt! 


K. EDW. W bat, Warwick, wilt thou leave the 


town, and fight? 
Or ſhall we beat the fence about thine e ears ? 
' War, Alas, lam notcoop'd here for defence: 
| will away towards Barnet Pee 


1. bend the fatal 8 of war 
Asainſt his brother, and his lawful king? ]. Thus the folio. The 
old play thus : | 
To lift his ſword againſt his brother's life ? MALONE. 
-e 5, xc. See the Book of Judges, xi. 40. 


50, in Othello : 5 ä | 
['was ſtranze, % paſſing ante. STEEVENS., 


STEEVENS, 
—— paſſing traitor, ] 8 egregious; traiterous beyond | 
the common track of treaſon,” en 


A 

17 
wt 
* 
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And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou darſt. 
K. Epw. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, EY 
the way: — 
Lords, to the field; faint George, and vigtory; I 
March, Exeuni, 


8 0 E N E. II. 
A fee of battle near Barnet. 


Alarums, and Excurſions. Enter King Ewan, 
bringing i in WARWICK wounded, 


K. Ew. 80. lie thou there: die thou, and de 
our fear: 

For Warwick was a bug g. that fear 4: us all.'— 
* Now Montague, fit faſt; I ſeek for thee, 
8 hat Warwick 5 bones wy keep thine company, 
Lui 

Wan. Ab. who is nigh? come to me, ſriend, or 

| foe: 5 

And tell me, who is vigor, York, or Warnich? 
Why aſk 1 that? my mangled body ſhows, 
* My blood, my want of ſtrength, wy fick hear 
ſhows, 


7—— 2 bug, that fear d us. all. —1 Bug is a bugbear, a tenibe 
being, JOHNSON. 
So, in Cymbeline: 
„ are become 
«© The moptal bugs of the field.” | 
Again, in Stephen Goſſon's Schoole f Abuſe, 1979: * « Theſe 
bugs ate fitter to fear babes than to move men. STEEVENS. 
To Mer 4 in old language frequently ſigaikes,” to > terrify. 
| 
380, in The e of Venice: 5 
«© I tell thee, lady, this aſpect of mine 
* Hath fear d nd valiant. * STEEVENS, 


Mato 


That I muſt yield wy body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conquelt to my foe. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, | 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle, 5 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion llept:* 
Whole top branch overpeer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, 
and kept low ſhrubs from winter's powerful wind. 
* Theſe eyes, that now are dimm d with. death' 8 
black veil, 
Have been as piercing as the mid- day ſan. 
To ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the world: 
The wrinkles in my brows, now fl with blood, 
were liken'd oft to kingly ſepulchres; 
For who liv'd king, but | could dig his grave? 
And who durſt ſmile, when Warwick bent his brow? 
Lo, now my glory {mear'd in duſt and blood! 
My parks,“ my walks, my manors that l had, 
Even now forſake me; and, of all my lands, 
Is nothing left me, but my body's length! 5 


9 Thus yields the: cedar to the eres edge, ö 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter 70 the princely eagle. e 
Under -wkoſe ſhadt the ramping lion flept 5 &c. ] It has been ob- 


d leads 


y; 


Excunl, 


WARD, 


and die 


Al. 


mpanp. 
Exil 
end, or 


4 


k? 


* a 


k heart 
tele images to Shakſpeare. All the fowls of heaven made their 
nells in his bougbs, and under bis branches did all the beaſts of the 
held bring forth their young. SrEEVENS. | 

* My parks, &c.] G 

Cedes coemplis ſaltibus, & domo, 
 Villique, Hor. 

This mention of his paris and manors diminiſhes the pathetie 
ele(t of the foregoing lines. JOHNSON, | 

- and, of all my lands, 

Is nothing left me, but my body's length! | 
 —— Mois ſola fatetur | 
'Quantula 'fint hominum corpuſcula. Jov. 

Camden mentions in his Remains, that Conftantine, in order to 
| Giſſuade a perfon from 'covetouſneſs, drew out with his lance the 
15 and breadth of a man's grave, adding, this is all thou 

in have when thou art dead, if thou u careſt happily get ſo much.“ 


MaALOEN. 


a terrific 


6 Thele 
8. 


Maron. 
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ſerved to me that the 31 ft chapter of the prophet Ezeiiel ſuggeſted | 
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Why, Sic; is pomp,” 


rule, reign, bur earth and 
duſt? | 


And, live we bow we can, yet die we muſt, t Co 
| $4 
Enter OxrorD and SOMERSET. £ 
* 
Sou. Ah. Warwick, Waryick! wert thou An. 
be are An 
* We might recover all: our loſs again! An 
6 The queen lrom France hath brought 4 puiſſant WW} 
x power; Th: 
n Even now we heard the news: Ab, could'ſt thou Iv. 
« War, W hy, then] would not fly. Ah, Mon- 0, 
tague, W. 
i ik chon be there, ſweet Lothar take my hand, Fly, 
* And with 5 lips keep in my ſoul a while | | You ; 
1 hou lov'ſt me not; or; e if thou didſt, 
oF | $ 
3 —_— what is pomp, ke. ] This and the following line wake no Se 
part of this ſpeech in the old play; but were tranſpoſed by Shake Sick: 
ſpeare from a ſubſequent ſpeech, addreſſed by Warwick to Somer. TP 
ſet. MALONE. | pred 
* 4h, Warwick, Warwick! Kc. 1 Theſe two ſpeeches fand 
thus in the quartos : W 
| Of. Ab, Warwick, Warwick! chear up thyſelf, and That 
— live; 5 don in 
For yet there's hope enough to win the day. not lo 
Our warlike queen with troops is come from France, ilcad 
And at Southampton landed hath her train; 5 
And, might'ſt thou live, then would we never fly. 
| Mar. Why, then I would not fly, nor have I now ; 
But Hercules himſelf muft yield to odds : 
For many wounds receiv'd, and many more repaid, 
Hath robb'd my ftrong-knii finews of their fliengch, 
And ſpite of ſpites needs muſt | yield to death. STEEVENS. - 
One of theſe lines, But Hercules, "ks. Shakſpeare has trau 
poſed and inſerted in the Meſſenger's accouut of the death of the The 
duke of York. See p. 47. Not being aware of this, I inadve- -- __ 
tently marked that line as our author's, which | ought not to have lach 3 
done. The three following lines have already been ſpoken 9 Our au; 


Warwick in a former ſcene ( ſee p. 68,) aud therefore were ber 
; properly rejeQed by PEE. MALONE, 


EIN HENRY vi. 13. 


+ Thy tears would waſh this cold congealed blood, 

+ That glews my lips, and will not let me ſpeak. 

+ Come quickly, Montague, or | am dead, 8 - Fi, 
Sou. Ah, Warwick, e hath breath'd ; bf 

Wilks;  - — 

and to the latell gaſp, cry'd out for Warwick, 

and ſaid Commend me to my valiant brother. | 

and more he would have ſaid; and more he + | 


* 


uiſantMl: Which ſounded like a cannon in a vault, 
That might not be diltinguiſh'd; but, at laſt, 
ou fly! 1 well might hear deliver'd with a eee 
, Mon-W 0, farewell, Warwick! „%;; oy 
A Syweet reſt his ſoul !— . 
and, Fly, lords, and fe yourſelves ; for Warwick bids 
4) You all farewell, to meet again in heaven. * Dies. 
u didſt e 5 . 5 | g 
| 5 Which ſounded like a cannon in a vault, ] The old 2380 reads 
wake nog dane, which is undoubtedly right, i. 4. a clamour of tongues, 
by Shake which, as he ſays; could not be diſtinguiſhed. This was a perti- 


o Somer- FY Gmilitude: [the other abſurd, and neither agrees with what | 


ES | predicated of it, nor with what it is intended-to illustrate. 
nes ſtand ; 


Weriun ron. 
| Which ſounded like cannon in @ vault, | 
ſelf, aud That might not be diflinguſh'd ; . is like the "noiſe of a can- 
ton in a vault, which, &c. Shakſpeare's alteration here is perhaps 
5 not lo judicious as many others that he has made. In the old play, 
wy 


lultcad of cannon, we have clamour, and the ſpeech ſtands thus: 
Thy brother Montague hath breath'd his laſt, | 
ES he And at the pangs of death I heard him cry, 


ow And ſay, commend me io my valiant brother; 

And more he would have ſaid, and more he ſaid, . 
D Which ſounded like a clamour in a vault, 
1 That could not be diſtinguiſh'd for the ſound; 


eTErvens i - 
has trau 
ath of the 


And fo the valiant Montague gave. up the gboſt. 
MXIAL Oo. 
The iadiſtin d gabble of undertakers, while they adjuſt a coſhu 


h Ho in 2 family vault, will abundantly illuftrate the preceding ſimile.“ 5 
0 5 buch a peculiar hubbub of inarticulate ſoundg, might have attrated | 
yet our + s uotice: it has too often forced itlelf on mine. 


i STEEVENS, 7 
—— to meet again in e 1 have ſupplied the word | 


14 THIRD PAR T © F 


Ox. Away, away,” to meet the queen's great 
power! 
Exeunt, bearing off Warwick $ TOR 


8 EN i. 
Another part of the field. 


Flouriſh. Enter King EDbwann in i with 
n GLOSTER, and the reſt. 


— 


K. Epw. Thus far our fortune keeps: an upward 
courſe, 
And we are grac'd with wreaks of victory.“ 


again, for the Cake of metre, by the advice of Mr. Ritſon, and with 
 Countenance from the following line in King Richard III: 
| „% Farewell, until we meet again in heaven. STFEVENS. 
7 Away, away, &c.] Inſtead. of this line, the quartos have tbe 
following.: | 
Come, noble Somerſet, ler 8 de our horſe, 
And cauſe retreat be ſounded through the camp; 
That all our friends remaining yet alive 
May be fore warn d, aud fave themſelves by flight. 
That done, wich them we'll poſt unto the queen, 
And once more try our fortune in the field. STERVENS, 


It is uneceſſary to repeat here an obſervation that has already 
been more than once made. I ſhall therefore ouly refer to farmer 
notes. See p. 15, u. 2. MALONE. 

* Thus far our fortune keeps an upward courſe, 

And we are grac'd with, wreaths of vidory. } Thus the folio. 
The quartos thus: 

Thus ſtill our ere gives us vidorv. 

Aud girts our temples with triumphant joys. | 

The big-bon' 4 traitor Warwick hath breath'd his laft, | 

And heaven this day hath ſmil'd upon us all. STEVENS. 

It is obſervable that the expreſſion which Shakſpeare had ſubſli- 15 
tuted for „ temples engirt with troumphent Joys," occurs again ia Milte 

a King Richard 111 : "3 | 


2" WG Now are our brows dound with icio wreaths, — 1 


with 


ward 


d with 


'EFVENS. 
ve the 


'EVENS, 


already 
former 


> folio- 
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vat in the mid t of this bright-ſhining hs, 


| ſpy a black, ſuſpicious, threat'ning cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious lun, 


Fre be attain his eaſe ful weſtern bed: 

[ mean, my lords, — thoſe powers,“ that the queen 
Hath rais'd in Gallia, have arriv'd our coaſt.“ 
and as we hear, march on to fight with us. 

* CLar. Alittle gale will ſoon difperſe that cloud 
+ And blow it to the ſource from whence it came: 
Thy very beams will dry thoſe vapours up; 

* For every cloud engenders not a ſtorm. | 

* Gro. The queen 18 valu” d thirty thouſand 

_ ſtrong, © 
And Somerſet, with Oxford, fled to her; 
f ſhe have time to breathe, be well alfur d, 
Her action will be full as ſtrong as ours, 

k. EDw, We are advertis'd by ourloving Kiens 
That they do hold their courſe toward Tewkſbury ; 
We, having now the beſt at Barnet field, 
Will chicher ſtraight. For willingneſs rids way; 
And, as we march, our ſtrength will be augmented 
lhevery county as we 80 18 _ 


Min, in his Rape of FEPES . 
„% Made glorious by his manly e 1 0 
With bruiſed arms, and wreaths of victory.“ MALONE, 
nean, my lords the powers, &e. } Thus the folio. The 
dplay thus: | | 
I meane thoſe powers which the queen hath got in Pigkee, 
Are landed, and meane once more to menace us, MALONE, 


—— have arriv'd our coaft, ] So, in Coriolanus : 
L and now, arriving | 
A place of potency,—.“ 
An, in Julius Ceſar: | 
% But ere we could arrive the point Dropek * 
Milton uſes the fame Arudure, Parauiſe Loft, B. II- 
L ere he arrive 


The happy ile. STEEVENS. 
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Strike up the drum; cry Courage! and away. 


| | Ex W 

: . | 8 5 | ) l Th 

SC: NE IV. An 

ö : : S ; a ze D h i Ye 

Plains near Tewkſbury. „oh. 

300 4” e 5 # W 

March. Enter Queen MARGARET, Prince Enwann, WM * Ar 
' SOMERSET, OXFORD, and Soldiers. | 

* Q. Mar. Great lords, wiſe men neer fit and * iy 

wall their lols, * Ah 

Say 

Striſe up the drum; cry— Courage! and away. ] Thus the folio, i (0), 

The quartos have the following couplet : | 9 Suk 

Come, let's go; e on P” hy 6s | WI 

For if we {lack this faire bright ſummer's day, 5 An 
Sharp winter's ſhowers. will mar our hope for haie, : 

Something like this has occurred in p. 162. STESVENS. Th 

© Great lords, &c. ] This ſpeech in the old play ſtands thus: ' An 


Queen, Welcome to England, my loviug friends of France, 
And welcome, Somerſet and Oxford too. . 
Once more have we fpread our ſails abroad; 
And though our tackling be almoſt conſumde, 
Aud Warwick as our maine-maſft overthrowne, 


6 
| Yet, warlike lordes, raiſe you that flurdie poſt. P 
That bears the ſailes to bring us unto reſt. 10 fy 
And Ned and I, as willing pilots ſhould, 80. 
For once, with careful mindes, guide on the ſterne, þ 
To beare us through that dangerous gulfe, 
hat heretofore hath ſwallowed up our friends. loan 
| Fhere is perhaps no ſpeech that proves more deciſively than the , 
above, that the Firft part of the Contention of the two houſes of Toit 
and Lancaſter, kc. and The true Tragedie of the duke of York, xe. 
printed in 1609, were the production of ſome writer who preceded how 
Shakſpeare ; and that what are new called The ſecond and third pars zun, 
of King Henry VI. were only a reviſal and amplification of thoſe 7 
pieces. 7 „ 5 85 
Here we have a thought which in the original play is expreſſed 
in eleven lines, expanded by our author into thirty-ſeven lines. hs 
Sf og OW, | ND SA | I 5 5 Maron. ere ; 
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# But cheerly ſeek how to redreſs their barns; 
What though the maſt be now blown over-board, | 

© The cable broke, the holding anchor loſt, 

And half our ſailors (wallow'd in the flood? 

Vet lives our pilot ill: 't meet, that he 

| Should leave the helm and, like a fear ful lad, 

# With tearfal eyes add water to the ſea, 

And give more Rrength to that which hach too 
miuch; : 

wh. les, in bis moan, che ſhip ſplies « on the rock, 5 
which induſtry and courage might have ſav'd ? - 
Ah, what a ſhame! ah, what a fault were this! 
Say, Warwick was our anchor; What of that? 
and Montague our top-maſt; What of him? 
Our laughter d friends the tack) es; Whatof theſe? 
Why, is not Oxford here another anchor? 

' And Somerſet another goodly maſt? a 

The friends of France our ſhrouds and tackling 89 
hos: ' And, though unſkilful, why not Ned and I 
nac For once allow'd the ſkilful pilot's charge? 

We will not from the en, to fit and weep 3 - 


G - 


6 With tearful tyes as water to the FAY 4 
And give more flrength to that which hath too muck ;] See nots 
en 4s you like it, Vol. VIII. p. 208, n. 8. _ REED. 
do, in our author's Lover's Complaint; £ 
_ « Upon whole weeping margent the Was ſet, 
„ Like uſury, applying wet to wet. 
| than the Ain, in As Tau like its 
/ Tot . Thou mak'ſt a teflament ; 
Forli, ke % As worldliogs do, giving the ſum Y mort 
' preceded « To that which hath too muck.” | 
third port Agtin, i in Romeo and ulict : 
of thoſe With tears augmenting the freſh worving dev. * 
$0 alſo Spenſer, in his Shepherds Calendar, 1579 
expreſſed „Thou, plenteous ſpring, baft lull'd me oft aſleep, 
ae Whoſe ſtreames my trickling tears did oft augmeat. 
MALONE. Of this thought, which we ſee Shakſpezre has ſo often expreſſedy 
| ire is no trace in the old play. See note 5, MALONK, 


vol. XV. $0, N 
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by Bui keep our courſe, though the e wind ſay— 

8 

From ſhelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck, 
As good to chide the waves, as ſpeak them fair, 
And what is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea? 
What Clarence, but a quickſand of deceit? 
And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock? 
All theſe the enemies to our poor bark. 
Say, you can ſwim ; alas, *tis but a while: 
Tread on the ſand ; why, there you quickly fink; 
Beſtride the rock; the tide will waſh you off, 
Or elſe you famifh, that's a threefold death. 
This ſpeak 1, lords, to let you underſtand, 
In caſe ſome one of you would fly from us, 
T hat there's no hop'd-for mercy with the brothers, 

More than with ruthleſs waves, with lands, and 

rocks. | 

Why, courage, then! what cannot be avoided, 

'T were childiſh weakneſs to IRENE, or fear. 
* PRINCE. Methinks, a woman of this valiant 

ſpirit 

* Should, if a coward beans her ſpeak theſe words, 

* Infuſe his breaſt with magnanimity, 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 
0 [peak not this, as doubting any here : 


1 Merlin is. 4 woman Ke. ] In this ſpeech there i is much and! im- 
portant variation in the quarto : 
Printe. And if there be (as God forbid eve ſhould] | 
Mongſt us a timorous or fearful man, _ 

Let him depart before the batiles join; 

Left he in time of need entice another, 

Aud ſo withdraw the ſoldiers hearts from us. 

Iwill not ftand aloof.\ and bid you fight, 

But with my ſword preſs in the thickeſt throngs, 
And fingle Edward from his ſtrongeſt guard, 
And hand to hand enfoice him for to yield. 
Or leave my body, as witneſs of my thoughts, STREVINS. 

our author has availed himſelf of theſe lines in former fceofl 
of theſe plays. e. 


* * * * * * * R + * *% „ K Þ* 


* . 


5 — 


reck. 
ar, 


7 | 
\thers, 
8, and 


led, 


Ar. 
valiant 


words, 


GT FEVINS: 
ner ſceuti 
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i For, did 1 but ſuſpect a fearful man, 
| He ſhould have leave to go away betimes ; 
Left, in our need, he might infed another, 
and make him of like ſpirit to himſelf. * 
If any ſuch be here, as God forbid ! 
Let him depart, before we need his help. 
* Oxe. Women and children of io high a cou- 
rage! 
Ind warriors faint! Why. twere perpetual i: — 
0, brave young prince! thy famous grandfather 
Doch live again in thee; Long may'ſt thou live, 
To bear his image, and renew his glories! 
Sou. And he, that will not fight for ſuch a hope, 
6 home to bed, and, like the owl by Ay, 
If he ariſe, be mock'd and wonder'd at, * 
*Q. Marx. Thanks, gentle Somerſer ; — Hiveet | 
Oxford, thanks. 
4 Prince. And take his thanks, that yet hath 
nothing ele... 


179 


E nter a Meſſenger. 


Mes. 8 you, lords, for Edward! is athand, 
Ready to fight; therefore be reſolute. 
' Oxe, I thought no leſs: it is his policy, 

' To haſte thus faſt, to find us unprovided. 


117 he ariſe, be mock'd and wondgr'd at. 80 the folio. The 
dd play thus: 
Be hi/s'd and wonder'd at, if he ariſe.. ' MALone. 


Prepare you, lords, &c. ] In the old play theſe ſpeeches fland | 
us; | 


Meſ. My lordes, duke Edward with. a mightie power . 
Is marching hitherward to fight with you. 

0sf. I thought it was his policy to take us unprovided, 
but here will we Rand, and fight it to the death. MALONE, 


NA 


We 
— 
* 
. 
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SoM. But he's deceiv'd, we are in readineſs, 


Th 
. 9 Man. This cheers my heart, to lee bete | 
| wardnels. 118 
Oxe. Here pitch our battle, hence we will not is 
budge. | Ui. 
An 
March. Enter, at a Jiflance, King Ewan, CL Yo 
RENCE, GLOSTER, and forces.” i Be 
0 K. EDW. Brave followers, ” yonder ſtands the 
thorny wood, 
Which, by the heavens e and your ſtrength 
© Maſt by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. 
*I need not add more fuel to your fire, 
* For, well I wot, ye blaze to burn them out: 
& Give fignal to the fight, and to it, lords; 7 
; . Mar. Lords, knights, and gentlemen, via dlar 
I ſhould fay, rf 
R My tears gainſay; * for every word I ſpeak, ar 
y Ye ſee, 1 drink the water of my eyes." de 
7K. Edw. 3 A dc. This frame is 11-contrivel, 6] 
in which the king and queen appear at orice on the ſtage at the N 
head of oppoſite armies. It had been eaſy to make one retite be- 
by  _ fore the other entered. Jonnson. | Awa 
* My tears gainſay;] To gainſay is to nal to deny, to con- 
tradig, So, in a Knack to know @ Knave, 1594: 
40 ſecivg my father grants, Th 
« 1 will not gainſay.” STEEveNs. tranſc 
9 Yo ſee, I drink ie water of my eyes.] This phraſe is ſcriptunl, ge. 
& Thou ſeedeſt them with the bread of tears, and give them | teort 5 
to drink,” Plalm Ixxxv. 5. STEEVENS. | lines, 
So, in our author's Venus gnd Adonis : 5 
© Poſt thou drink tears, that thou provok'ft ſuch weeping?” 
Theſe paſſages were probably recolledded by Rowe, when he role 
| in his Jane Shore: 
feed on my Gebs, and drink my falling tears. 
80 alſo Pope, in the Epiftle from Eloiſe to Abelard: Is 
« Aud drink the 19 tears | each other ſhed,” lord 


./ 
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Therefore, no more but this : —Henry, your ſove. 
ene 

«Is priſoner to the foe ; bis ſlate uſurp'd, 

His realm a ſlaughterhouſe, his ſubjeQs lain, 

; His ſtatutes cancelbd, and his treaſure ſpent; 

And yonder is the wolf, that makes this ſpoil. 

vou fight in juſtice: : then, in God's name, lords, | 

Be valiant, and give Lua! to the iH. 
[ Exeunt both uy, 


vill not 


), Cl. 


ids the 


rength, 


r s EN E v. ae 


| Another bart of the Tom: 


"TRE Biene fond + : and afterwards a Retreat. 
Then Enter King EDWARD, CLARENCE, GLOSTER, 
and forces; with Queen MARGARET, Oxxon, and 
SouxRSsEr, N | 


„ What 


ntrived, 
e al the! 
tire de- 


X. Epw, Now, here a period of tumultnons | 
broils. 
Away with Oxford to Hammes' caſtle? 25 


0 con- 


The folio has — ge; but 1 imagine it was rather an error in the 
tranſcriber than an alteration by Shakſpeare. The old play reads — 
qu. MALONE 
— Henry, your ſovereign, ne i Totend of this and the een 
my the original play has the 55 
Henry your king is priſoner in the Tower; 
His land and all our friends are quite diftreſt, _ 
Aud vonder ſtands the wolfe that makes all this, | 
Then in God's vame. lords, together Erie ſaint George, 
| ALONE. 
13 ty Homme! caflle —— } A caſtle in Ficardy, where « Oxe- 
ford Was confined for many . Maron. 
N 3 


iptunl. 
>m eau 


ping? 
e Wrole 
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For 1 F off with bly guilty head. 
Go, bear them hence; 1 will not hear them ſpeak, 
| OxF. For my part, 1TH not trouble thee ith 
r 
s Hon. Nor 1, but loop with patience to my 
fortune. 
| Exeunt Oxronn ans SOMERSET, guarded, 


445M 


a, * 


* 0. Man. So part we ladly i in this troubloug 


World, * 
* To meet with joy in ſweet Jeruſalem. 3 
* K. Ew. ls prociamation made, — that, who 


finds Edward, 
* Shall have a high reward, and he lis life? 


* GLo. it is; and, lo, where youthful Edward 
; comes. 


Kate, Soldiers, with Prince Eo wan. 


* K. EDw. Bring forth the gallant, let us ben 
dim ſpeak: 
What! can ſo young a thorn bizia to prick? — 
Edward. what ſatis faction canſt thou make, 
For bearing arms, for flirring up my ſubjeds, 
* And all the trouble thou haſt turn d me to!“ 


For Somerſet, 1 Sond Beaufort, dure -of Somerſet, the ſe⸗ 
cond ſon' of Edmond duke of Somerſet who was killed at the batils 
of Saint Albans. * MALONE, '/ 


And all the trouble thou haſt turn'd me 107 This line hs 
one of Shakſpeare' s additions to the original play. We have al moll 
the ſame words in The Tempeſt : : wm 
| g ©, my heart bleeds, | 

«© To think of the teen Li. e. e that I have turn'd 
0. 
In che old play Prince Edward is not brought forth as s here 
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1 Purncs. Speak like A | ſubjeRt, proud ambitious 
e £59 

Suppoſe, that l am now my father's mouth; 

kelign thy chair, and, where 1 ſtand, kneel chou, 

Will I propoſe the ſelf-ſame words to es, 

Which, traitor, thou would'ſt have me anſwer to. 
Q. Mar, Ah, that thy father hag 12 75 lo re- 


1 ſpeal. 
de with 


to my 


uarded, ToW'&v: 
ublow s Gro. That you might on have worn the pet- 
1 ticoat, 


And ne'er have ſtol'n the l from Lhiicattet. 
Pxince. Let Æſop“ fable in a winter's night; 
His curriſh riddles ſort not with this place. 
Gro, By heaven, brat, VII plague you for chat 
, erk 
N Mak. Ay, thou wall born to | be a Plague to 
men. 
Gro. For God's ſake, take away chis captive, 
e Teold:-- ©. 
Prince. Nay, take away this ſcolding crook- | 
back rather. 
(K. Epw. Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm. 
YOu tongue." | 


it, who! 


dward 


18 hear 


enters with his mb ; and 9 Oxford and comertar are carried 
olf, be is thus addreſſed by the king: 
Now, Edward, what ſatisfaction canſt ow: 3 0 
For ſtirring up my ſubjeas io rebellion? MALONE. be; 
5 Let Æſop, Kc. ] The prince calls Richard, for his crookedneſs, 
Eſop; and the poet, following nature, makes Richard N in- 
tenſed at the reproach. 82 
' —— charm your tongue. | The quarto reads — fame your tongue. 
"gp former is beſt. so, in Sir A. G orges' be of Lucen, 5 
14: | | | 
4 In hope that thy vigorious arme 
BL Reis Wy crowing ſo vill charme. STEVENS, | 


Ne 
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CAR. Uotntor d lad, thon art too malapert 
PRINCE. I know my daty, you are all undatifyl: 
Laſcivious Edward, — and thou peijur'd George, — 
And thou misſhapen Dick, —1 tell * all, 
I am your better, traitors as ye are; 
* And thou uſurp' ft my father's right and mine. 
K. Ebw. Take that, the likeneſs of this railer 


here. | | Stabs him, 
* Gro. Sprawl'ſt thou? take that, to end th 


FB | Gro. ſtabs hin, 
* Crank. And N for twitting me with per; 


„Jury. LCrAn. Habs lin. 
N Mag. O, kill me 10 | 


Tits is the right rending. $0, in 2 Revels, Mercury ſays 
to Cupid. | 
« How now, my dancing 9 charm your tongue, " 
And, iu The Taming of the Shrew, Lucentio fays, 
„But I will charm him firft to keep bis 3 ty 

M. Mason. 
The expr-ſhon which our author ſubſtituted, is one that he has 
often uſed. See Vol. XIV. p. 297, n. 4. The meaving is, I vill 
compel you to be as filent, as you would be, if you were charn'd, 
if you ey oy of ſpeech by the power of inchantment. Maxx. 
— the likeneſs of this railer here. me Thon ay re ſembleſſ 
thy railing mother. JOHNSON, 

That is, thou who art the likeneſs, xc. Mr. Rows id the other 
modern editors read — thou. likeneſs, and ſo we ſhould now write; 
but the other was the phraſcology of Shakſpeare's time. $0, 1 in 
Julius Cafar 5 © 

„ Thr laft of all the Romans, fred thee well. 

In that paſſage, as in the preſent, Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted {hou for the, 
though Shakſpeare' has employed the very words he found in North's 
Tranſlation of Plutarch. MALQNE. | 

The old copies deſcribe Edward as firiking the firſt blow, a 
Gloſter the next; and, I believe, rightly, for hiſtory informs us that 
Edward (mote the prince with his gauntlet, on which the reſt de- 
| ſpatch'd him. The words Jrrawl'f thou? ſeem evidently to be- 

long to Richard; and I have therefore continued them to him on 
the auth ority of ancient editions, in preferepce to the allotment of 


"NR innovation, See eckt. 8 Vol. V. P. wk Dn BY 


7 ſays 
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EVEN. 


And men ne'er ſpend their fury on a child. 
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GLo. Marry, and ſhall. , [ Offers to kill "= 
K. EDW. Hold, Richard, hold, for we have done „ 
too much. $ 3 
Gro. Why ſhould ſhe live, to ill the world wan 4.7; 
 words?? _ 
K. Epw. What! doth ſhe ſwoon ? ?P iGo means 
for her recovery. | 
Gro. Clarence, excuſe me to the king's my brother; 
ru hence to London on a ſerious matter; 5 
Ere ye come there, be ſure to hear ſome news. 
CAR. What? what? 
810. The Tower. the Tower! [ Exit. 
. Mar. O, Ned, lweet Ned! ſpeak to thy 
mother, boy ! 
Canſt thou not ſpeak ne enitors! murderers !— 


They, that ſtabb d Cæſar, ſhed no blood at all, 


Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 
* If this foul deed were by, to equal it. 
He was a man; this, in reſpeR, a child; 


' What's worſe than murderer, that! may name it? 
No, no; my heart will burſt, an if I ſpeak : | 
And I will ſpeak, that ſo my heart may burſt. — 

* Butchers and villains, bloody cannibals! _ 

* How ſweet a plant have you nntimely cropp'd! 

„Jou have no children, butchers !“ if you had, 


T with words? ] i. 6. diſpute, contention. so, in a for- 
ner of theſe plays: e 
0 Some words there grew 'twixt Somerſet and me. 
S STEBVENS, 
ö n. Tower, the Tower !] The quarto adds 2p ll root them out; 
but, perhaps, injudicioully : and yet, without theſe words the metre 
ü perfect. STEEVENS. 


* You laue no children, butchers ! ] The fame ſentiment is repeat- 


0 by Macduff, in the tragedy of Macbeth ; and this I" may 
{eve as a comment on that. BLACKSTONE, 


OF 
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* The thought of them would have ſtirr'd iy [es 


morſe: - 
© But, if you ever chance to have a child. 
Look in his youth to have him ſo cut off. 


6 As, deathſmen! you have rid WIS hycet young 


prince. 
K. E DW. Away with ber; 80. bear her hence 
perſores 
Q. Mar. Nay, never bear me e hence, deſpatch 
me here; 


Here ſheath thy ſword, ru dere thee my death: 


What! vilt thou not? then, Clarence, do it thou, 
CAR. By heaven, 1 will not do thee ſo much 
eaſe. 


. Mar. Good Clarence, do; ſweet Clarence 


do thou do 1 it.“ 5 


The original play reads: 
| You have no children, devils ; if you. had, 
The thought of them would tien kave fopt © your rage. 

This thought occurring alſo (as Sir William Blackſtone has ob- 
ſerved) in Macbeth, [See Vol. XI. p. 223, n. 2.] way perhaps be urged 
as a proof of Shakſpeare's being the author of the firſt draught, as well 
as of the alterations. and additions to it. But how many thoughts 
and even expreſſions has he borrowed from preceding writers? 
Having (as I ſuppoſe) greatly enlarged, and almoſt new-written, 
this and the preceding play, the thoughts they contain, whether 
found in the firſt copy, or his amplification of it, were as likely 
to recur'in a future piece, as any of thoſe which he has em- 
ployed in one originally written, by himſelf. In his original plays 
he frequently borrowed from himſelf. MALoNE. 

3 —— you have rid this ſweet young prince. ] The condition of 
this warlike queen would move compaſſion, could it be forgotten 
that ſhe gave York, to wipe his eyes in his captivity, a haudker- 
chief tained with his young child's blood. JofnsoN. _ 

But ſurely it does move our compaſhon, though that be not for- 
gotten. 
diſtreſs, from a juſt and tender cauſe we attend only to their pte- 
fent ſufferings, avd not to their former crimes. M. MASON. 


| % — = do thou do it. T5 The old PRE reads — kill me too. 
| MALONE, 


When we ſee any of our fellow-creatures involved in deep 
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ALONE. 


Can. Dial how not bear me ſwear, I would 


not do ut? 
0. Mar. Ay, but thou uſeſt to We ent thyſelf; - 
'Twas fin before, but now 'tis charity. 
„What! wilt thou not? where is that devil's 
bautcher, 


Hard- favour'd Richard ?* Richard, where art thou? 


Thou art not here: Murder is thy alms- deed; 
Petitioners for blood thou ne'er put ſt back. 
S. K. EDW. Away, I lay; I charge ye, bear her 
bence. 

Q. Ma. So come to you, aud yours, as to this 
Fo prince ! Exit, led out forcbly. 
os, K. Epw. Where's Richard gone? 

* CLar. To London, all in poſt ; and, as 1 gueſs, 
To make a bloody ſupper in the Tower. 

K. Ebu. He's ſudden, if a ching comes in bis 4 


head. 
Now march we. hence: diſcharge the common 
„ 


Wich Pay and thanks, and let's away to London, 


\ 


* 'Twas fin before, ] $he alludes to the deſertion of Clarence. 
| 5 5 Jonnsox. 

. N is that devil's batter. 
Hard-favour'd Richard? | Thus all the editions. But devil's 
butcher, in other terms, I think, is kill-devil.; rare news for the free- 


| thinkers, if there were any grounds for dependiug on it. But 


the poet certainly wrote — devil-butcher; and the firſt part of the 
compound is to be taken e meaning ee, infernal, | 
deviliſh. THrroBALD. ; 


Devil's butcher, is a butcher ſet on by the devil, Either reads. 
ing may ſerve without ſo long a note. JOHNSON, 


The folio adds, at the end of this line, the word — Richard, But | 


both the metre and the old play ſhow that it was an accidental 
repetition BE: the tranſcriber, or  compolitor, | 


MALONE, 


1% THIRD FART Of. 


* And ſee our gentle queen how well ſhe fares; 
« By this, I hope, ſhe hath a fon for me. | Exeunt, 


* 


London. A Room in the 7. ower, 


King HENRY is diſcovered ſitting with a book in his 


hand, the Lieutenant attending. Enter GLos1t,, Wl 192. 
e a e 9 NOOT.. AFL 45 
1 I 2 Fe, more 
| GLo. Good day, my lord ! What, at your book Aga 
e JC 

K. Hen. Ay, my good lord: My lord, I ſhould . agio 


ſay rather; | 
Tiis fin to flatter, good was little better: 1 * 
Good Gloſter, and good devil. were alike. 
And both prepoſterous ; therefore, not good lord. 

Exo. Sirrah, leave us to ourſelves; we muſt | 


Cone. Lein 
* K. HEN. So flies the reckleſs ſhepherd from the 
wolf: Ns pr cr a de Mr; of 


* $o firſt the harmleſs ſheep doth yield his fleece, 
* And next his throat unta the butcher's knife. — 
What ſcene of death hath Roſcius now to act?“ 


7 What ſcene of drath hath Roſcius now to a4?) Roſcius was 
certaialy put for Richard by 'fome ſimple conceited player who had 
heard of Roſcius and of Rome; but did not know that he was an 

ator in'comedy, not in tragedy, WARBURTON. SO 
Shakfpeare bad occafion to compare Ricnard to ſome player about 
to repieſent a ſcene of murder, and took the firſt or only name of 
_ antiquity that occurred to him, without being very ſcrupulous about 
its propriety, | 2 1 TS 2 3 7 p vs EY 
1 


| know not, however, that it is roved, on claffical authority, 
that Roſcius, though generally a comedian, was no occaſional ador 


KING HENRY VI. 5 


es; Gro. gulpicion always haunis the guilty mind; 3 


cunt, The thief, doth fear each buſh an officer. 
| K. Hen. The bird, that hath. been limed i in TH 
5 buſh, 
With trembling > wings Wildon every baſh ? af 
And 1, the hapleſs male“ to one Iweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
in his in tragedy. Naſh, ih Piirce Pennileſs's Supplication to the Devil, 
TER 1592, favs, Not Roſcius nor Eſope, thoſe admired tragedians, that 
15 have lived ever fince before Chriſt was born, could ever pertorme 
mote iu action than famous Ned Allen. 3 
book Again, in Acolaftus his Afterwitte, 1600: . N 
„ Through thee each muithering Roſcins is 8 
„To af ftrange ſcenes of death on God's anointed, ” 
ould Again, in Certaine Satyres, 1598: | 
„Was peun'd by Roſcio the bragedivn, y srrevzus. | 
| What ſcene of dreth hath Roſcius now to af Fa So, in Acolaflus 
lis Afterwitte, a poem, 1600: _ 1 
p « What bloody ſcene hath cruelty to ag?” 7 
lord. Dr. Warburton reads Rickard, inftead of Ro ſcius, becauſe Roſcius 
muſt WH va a comedian, That he is right in this aſſertion, is proved be- 
ant yond a doubt by a paſſage in Quintiliav, cited by W R. [| probably 
ant. sir Walter Rawlinſon |, in the Gen/leman's Magazine, Vol. LIV. 
n the J. Il. p. 886, **Roſcius citatior, ÆEſopus gravior fuit, quod ile 
anedias, hic trageedias egit. QUINTIL. Lib XI. c. iii. — But it 
HEE is not in Quintilian or in any other ancient writer we are to look in 
eece, order to aſcertain the text of Sbakſpeare. Roſcius was called a tra- 
3 lian by our author's contemporaries, as appears from the quo- 
gd: tations in the Preceding note; and this was ſufficient authority to 
oh. him, or rather to the author of the” original play, mw there this 
live is found. MALORE. | 5 
1s was „ miſdoubteth every buſh : 1 To miſdoubt is to. fuſpes dan- 
0 had ker. to fear. So, in Humour out of Breath, a comedy by Jobn Day, 
was an 1608: 
a” 40 Hip. Doubt and miſdoubt ! ö what difertvce i is there here? . 
about + 04, Yes, much : when men e tis ſaid they fear. 
ame of ä STEEVENS, 
| about —.— hapleſs ide x The 3 noſe! is "ON uſed in a very 
; uncommon ſenſe, not for the male of the female, but for the male 
_ ny — ſweet bird 1s dee his ſon prince Edward, 
al actor f | a 


*. 8 
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Where my poor young was lim' d, was caught, and 
e 
« Gro: Why, what a peeviſh fool“ was thay of 
— Crete, 


That taught his ſon the office at fowl? 

* And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drown'd.” 
K. HEN. I, Dædalus; my poor boy. Icarus: 

Thy father, Minos, that deny d our courſe; 

* The ſun, that ſear'd the wings of my ſweet boy, 

* Thy brother Edward; and thyſelf, the ſea, 

* Whoſe envious gulf did ſwallow up his life. 

* Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words! 

* My breaſt can better brook thy dagger's Point, 

Than can my ears that tragick hiſtory. — 

* Bnt wherefore doſt thon come ? is't for my life? 
Gro. Think'ſt thou, J am an executioner? 
K. HEN. A perſecutor, I am ſure, thou art; 

If murdering innocents be executing, 

85 Why, then thou art an executioner, | 

Gro. Thy ſon 1 kill'd for his preſumption. 


* peeviſh fool 3 tf beeviſhmeſs 1 is the quality of children, 
E peeviſh ſeems to fignify childifh, and by conſequence filly. Petviſh 
is explained by childiſh, in a former note of Dr. Warburton, 
| | | JOHNSON, 
Shakfpeare employs the wo peeviſh i in oa ſame ſenſe in Cymbeling, 
where, the reader will find many inflances of this uſe of it. 
STEEVENS, 
This epithet which Shakſpeare has ſo frequently employed, was 
one of his additions to the original play. | 
The ordinary lignification of peeviſh in our poet's time was 8 fool tfh, 
See Minſheu's Did. 1617, in v. MALONE, 
3 —— the office of a fowl? 
And yet, for all his wings, the foot was em. 1 The old play | 
reads: 
— the office of a bird? | | 
And yet for all tat the pony foul was around. Maront 


KING HENRY VI. 10 


t, and k. HEN. Hadſt thou been kill d, when firſt thou 
. didſt preſume, 
hat of I mou hadſt not liv'd to kill a ſon of mine. 


And thus I prophecy; — that many a und 
Which now miſtruſt no parcel of my fear; “ 
and many an old man's ſigh. and many a widow' " 50 
(And many an orphan' s Water- ſtanding eve 
Men for their ſons, wives for their buſbands' fate,” 
And orphans for their parents“ timeleſs death, *— 
(Shall rue the hour that ever thou waſt born. 
The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil ſign; 
The night-crow cryv'd, aboding luckleſs time; 
Dogs how! d, and hideous tewpeſts ſhook down 
trees? | 
The raven rook'd her on the chimney's 8 top, 


rich now » t a parcel of my A ] Who ſulpe8 no pit 
of what my fears prefage. JOHNSON. 8 
Men for their ſons, wives for thtir huſbands fate, The Sod 
= fate was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. MAroNR. 


"and orphans &c. ] The word — and, which is neceſſary to the 
nette, and i is wanting. in tbe firſt folio, was ſupplied by the ſecond. 
\ STEFVENS, 


! The raven 1606 8 by =] To rook, or rather to ruck, is a 
yrth.country word, bgoifying to Jquat down, or lodge on any 
thin 
BY in Chaucer's Knights Tale, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 1310: > 
„ What is mankind more unto you ybold, 

« Than is the ſhepe, that rouketh in the fold?“ 
Again, in the Nonnes Preefles Tale, ibid. v. 15232 
“% O falſe morderour, ruc ting in thy. den. 


Again, in the Preface to Stanyhurſt's Tranſfation of Virgil, 15822 
« I cannot devine upon ſuch bookes that happlye route in ftu« 
dentes mewes,: "ME - 

Again, in the Tranſtatiou 'of the win Book: 
» Alſo on the turrets the ſkrich hole, Re. 
« _— doth ruct, &c. | 
Again, in Warner's. Alben England, 1602, B. VII. ch. xxxvii. 
* Have lazy W be ever lean, in allen corners Tuck;"" 


ildren, 
Pecvi iſ 


ls 


HNSON, 
nbeling, 


EVENS, 
d, was | 


fooliſh, | 
| play 


o. 


ide THIRD PART Of 
And ein pies in difmal Sera ſung. 


Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
EA.” And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope; Tor t 
| To wit, — an indigeſt* deformed lunip, K 
Not like the fruit of ſuch a goodly tree. 
Teeth hadſt thou in thy head, when 85 wal 0 Go 
3 born, | | GL 
To bgnify, — thou cam'ſt to bite the world: 1 
And, if the reſt be true which I have heard, 
. * 
Thou camt? — ve. b 
| 308 
Again, in a Goldings Tranllation. of the eth ook of rid; ' Fro 
_ Metamorphoſes: | Ia 
h « The furies made the bridegrome's bed: and on the houſe: Down 
Ko did Tucke | ov 
| « A curſed owle the meſſenger of in faccelle and Jucke," | 
Again, in the 15th Book: | | tha 
EI <0 He Helen downe upon the fame, and in the ſpices dies. | 
|  STErvaNs, nde 
4 indigeſt — The folio M65 indigefed; But the 
metre and the old play f 3 that it was a miſprint. Shakſpeare 
uſes the word indigeft in King John. MaLonk. 
- rudis indigeflaque moles. Ovid. Met. I. 7. ' Dove, | 
Aud, if the reſt be true which I have heard, _ ' If a 
Ton cam fi —— ] Had our editors had but a grain of ſagacity; brid's 1 
pr due diligence, there could have been no room for this abſurd 
bel. ſince they might have ventured to fill it up with certain 
-& too. The old quarto would have led them raub of the way: 3 
J hou cam '| into the world — — leaded 
And that the verſe is to be completed in the manner I Wa given 1 this 
it, is inconteſtible: for unleſs we ſuppoſe king Aenry actually fe- 
proaches him with this his prepofterous birth, how can Richard in dh 
his very next ſoliloquy ſay, | | old me 
„% Indeed, tis true, that Henry told me of; g vith hi 
60 For I have often heard my. mother ſay, al en | 
I came into the world with my legs forward, ' Rial ft 
I can eafily ſee, that this blank was caufed by the oicety of the br the 
players, 10 ſuppreſs an indecent idea. But, with {ubmiſhon, ibish In lin 
was making but half a cure, unleſs they had expurged the repetition don. 
Fk it out of Richard's ſpeech too THzoBai, 9 ner 
| Thou camft—— ] Thus the folio. The old play 3s follows: = 
1 Meea 


KN nr NAT vi. 1 . 
"IF 1 hear no more Die. apt in n thy 
ſpeech; N SS [Stabs him; : 
for this, amonglt the reſt, was 1 ordain'd. / 
K. HEN. Ay. and for much more daughter alter 8 
this. X 
0 God! forgive my fins. ane A thee! [Dies. e 
GLO. What, will the aſpiring blood of Lancaſter g 
fink in the ground! thought, it would have 
mounted. 5 
ke, how my ſword weeps for the poor Kine! 5 deaths p 
O, may ſuch purple tears be alway ſhed | 
From thoſe that wiſh the downfal of our houſe!— 
lf any ſpark of life be yet remaining. 
Down, 8 to hell; and 858 ſent thee thither, | 
 [Stabs him again. 
l tat hack eier pity. love, nor fear. — | 
Indeed, tis true, that Henry told me of;* 


f Ori? 
the bouſe 
1 lucke,” 
ices dies. 
TEEVENS, 

But ihe 


naklpeate Thou | cam'ſt ito the „ | 


lo. Die prophet in thy ſpeech ; 1 1 nn hear no more. 


Oaks d MALONE.. 
| : {ſe ſvark of life bt 25 remaining, $0, in the 6th Book of 
{agacity, % Metamorphoſis, tranſlated by A. Goldi . 1587; | 
1s abſurd « If any ſparke of nature oy within thy hart remaine,” 
certainly STEEVENS, 
Way — that Henry told 1 me of; ] Namely, that my birth was at- 
3 8 * with fingular circumſtances.— Theobald, grounding himſe 
ave give En this and the two following lines, reads in a former pallage— | 
ally re- Thou cam ft into the, world with thy legs forward. | | 
ichard in fr «how, ( ſays he,) can Richard ſay, ce Indeed 'tis true that Henry 

li me of,” Kc. unleſs we ſuppoſe king Henry reproached him 

with his prepoſterous birth?” But ſurely Henry las done ſo in the 

ul en lines of his ſpeech, though he is at length prevented by the 
| kl flab from mentioning a further proof of Richard's being born 1 
ty of the br the deſtrudtion of mankind. Theobald's addition therefore to 
ion, (bio line, has, I think, been adopted too haſtily by the ſubſequent 
epetiiouſ don, and the interruption in the midft of Henry's ſpeech appears” 

v me not only preferable, as warranted by the old copies, and by 

bolter's ſubſequent words, [Die, prophet, in 5 Ae ] but more 


ollows: 
Fa Meeable to nature, MALONE, 


VA 0 
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For 1 have often heard 1 my Wake ſay, 


I came into the world with my legs forward : | And 


Had I not reaſon, think ye, to make haſte, = 
* And ſeek their ruin that nſurp'd our right? 06 
The midwife wonder'd; and the women cry d, T 
9 , Feſus bleſs us, he is born with teeth ! nd 
* Andſol was; which plainly fignify'd— 
That I ſhould ſnarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
* Then, fince the heavens have ſhap'd my body ſo, 
Let hell“ make crook'd my mind, to anſwer it. 
I have no brother, I am like no brother: | 
. And this word love, wh eh greybeards call Ge king 
| | vine, Qu 
Be reſident in men like one e another, RE. 
And not in me; I mylelf alone.— hin 
Clarence, beware; thou keep'ſt me from the light; N 
But J will ſort a pitchy day for thee: ? _ 55 
For I will buz abroad ſuch prophecies, 1 
That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life ;* Wh. 
4 Let hell xc. ] This line Dryden ſeems to have thoughts on in Have 
his Oedipus 2 Thre 
It was thy bed mind bunch d out thy back, 
„And wander'd in thy limbs“ STEEVENS. For h 
After this line, we find in the old play the following: Two 
J had no father, I am like no father. Aud 


It might have been omitted in the folio merely by accident, (a3 
ſome lines in the ſecond part of King Henry VI. certainly were, ) but 
Its  reftoration is not neceffary. for the ſeule is complete without it, 

MALOxr, 

S But T will fort a pitcky day for thee : 1 But I will chooſe out au | 
hour whoſe gloom ſhall be as fatal to pos 15 0 ub is 10 LO $0, | 
in The Spaniſh Tragedy, 1605 : | 

„ for they bad ſorted leiſure.” 
Again, in The Lover's Melancholy, 1629 : 


fot We ſhall ſort time to take more notice of him.“ 
STEEVENS, 


8 Fer I will bus abroad ſuch e 1 
That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life 5 ] The quartos add 2 
| line between thele: 


And ws to purge his bows, J 1 be ay death. 1 
king Henry, and the prince his ſon, are gone: . _—_ 
Clarence, thy turn is next; and then the reſt; ©"... 
Counting myſelf but bad, till I be beſt. — - 5 * 
Tu throw thy body in another room, ; 

And N Henry, in thy day of doom. Exit. 


g. 8 e 3 N E VII. 

lo, 5 

Ry Tie Jane, 4 Rin in the Palace: | | 

- I: Enwand is diſcovered fitting on "bis thrones | 

ets Queen, - ELIZABETH with the infant Prince, CIA= D 5 
RENCE, GLosTER, HASTINGS, and Daher near 
„„ . | 

icht; 


K. Ew. Once more we kit 4 in England's royal. 
| | throne, 5 

de- purchas d with the blood oke enemies. 

What valiant foemen, like to autumn's corn, 

Have we mow'd down, in tops of all their pride? 
Three dukes of Somerſet, threefold renown'd | 

for hardy and undoubted champions : 

Two Cliffords, as the father and the ſon, 


let, (a 


And two o Northumberland; two braver men 
ere, but ) | 
thout it. —— = ſub propheties; 
MALONE, nder pretence of outward ſeeming il, | i 
e out au That, Kc. STEEVENS. £508) 
leck. $0, This line is not in the quarto printed by W. W. 1600 but it is 


uche undated quarto, which in fad was printed in 161g, frou my 
1 printed in 1600 by V. S. MALONE. 2 | | a | 
' —— like to autumn's corn, 5 
Have we mow'd down, ] A kindred image occurs in King | 
Ian V. p. 361: | 
* —— mowing like graſs 1 ; 
8 Tour freſn · fair wenn, ad uu flow nog infants.” 
gy - STzfyins/ 


g 


TEEVENS, 


08 add 3 


96 THIRD PART OF 


Ne er far d their courſers at the trampet's ſound: 
* With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and 
Montague, 
That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 
And made the foreſt tremble when they roar'd. 
Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from our ſeat, 
And made our footſtool of ſecurity.— 
Come bither, Beſs, and let me kiſs my boy :— 
Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles, and myſelf, 
Have in our armours watch'd the winter's night; 
Went all afoot in ſummer's ſcalding heat, 
That thou might'ſt repoſſeſs the crown in peace; 
And of our labours thou ſhalt reap the gain. 
Gro. Tl blaſt his harveſt, if your head were CL 


_ : 


lay'd; 
For yet Jam not look'd on in the world. Reign 
This ſhoulder was ordain'd fo thick, to heave; Hath 
And heave it ſhall ſome weight; or break my back: And 
Work thou the e thou ſhalt execute. K. 
K. Ew. cine and Gloſter, love my lovely And 
/ queen; With 
And kiſs your princely 86 brothers both. Such 
7 Work thou the way, — and thou walt execute. ] I eien ve Soun 
ſhould read : | | 
— 4nd this ſhall execule. J For | 
Richard laying his hand on his lorebead ys; or 
Work thou the way —— 

: they bringing down his hand, and bebolding it, UT) 
— and this ſhall execute, approx 
Though that may Rand, che arm deins included 3 in the ſhoulder, nitak 
| 95 JR ur 
The quartos read. 5 | | Charle 
Work thou the way, and thou ſhalt execute. in its f 
T ſuppoſe he ſpeaks this line, firſt touching his head, and they Way b 
looking on his hand. SIEEVENS. | "W 
This is the reading of the old play. The folio adde that vord | 
ſhalt execute. But as the word ſhalt is preſerved, the other mull lent 5; 


have been an error of the tranſcriber or e MALONE. 
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Can. The duty, that I owe unto your majeſty, 

| ſeal upon the lips of this ſweet babe. 

k. EDpW. Thanks, noble Clarence ; worthy | bro- 

ther, thanks. | ; 

b Gro. And, that I love the tree from whence | 

thou ſprang'ſt, 

| Witneſs the loving kiſs I give the fruit . 

To ſay the truth, ſo Jadas kils' E his maſ\ 8 
e 3 | 

And cry'd— all hail ! when as he meant 

___ —all harm. . 

K. Erw. Now am 1 ſeated as my 1 delights, 

Having my country's peace, and brothers“ loves. 

CAR. What will oy grace have done with 

Margaret? 

Reignier, her father, to the king of France 

©; Hath pawn'd the Sicils and Jeruſalem, 

ck -U hither have they ſent it for her ranſom.. 

1 K. Epw. Away with her, and Wart her hence to 

Aſde. PFrance. 

ovely And now what reſts, but ae; we ſpend the time 

With lately triumphs, ? mirthful comick Os 

Such as befit the pleaſures of the court ?— 

ieve ve BW und, drums and trumpets e ſour ans 

no 
for here, 1 Tops, begins our lahr j joy. Lean, 


Ajide. 


| Thanks, 66015 Clarence! worthy brother; als: 1 The quarto 
propriates this line to the Queen. The firſt aud ſecond folio, by 
nitake, have given it to Clarence. | 
ln my copy of the ſecoud folio, which had belonged to King 
Charles the Firſt,” his majeſty has eraſed — Cla, and writte, — King, 
in its Read, —Shakſpeare. therefore, in the catalogue of his rana, 
My boaſt of a Royal name. STEFVENS, 
' With flately © triumphs, ] Triumphs are publick ſhows. This 
word has occurred too frequently to aced ieee in the pre- 
at inllance. STEEVINS. „ 
0 3 


10u!der, 
OHNSONs 


1d then | 


ind that 
ler mult 
ONE. 
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THE following SUMMARY ACCounT + of the times an 
of the ſeveral battles fought between the two bouſes of York ang 
Lancafter, and of the numbers killed oa both fides, js given þ 
Truſſel, at the end of his Hiflory of England, a book of little vil 
but in matters of this kind tolerably corre. I have compared hi 
/. account with our earlieſt hiſtoriaus, and in ſome places corregeq 

it by them. „„ i | 
I. Tur BATTLE OF SAINT ALBANS, fought on the 23d of 


d plates 


May 1455, between Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, and King 
Henry VI. In this battle the duke of York was vidorious, and | 


Henry was taken priſoner. 


KILLED, on the royal ſide 5041, (among whom were Edmond 
duke of Somerſet, Henry earl of Northumberland, Humphrey earl 
of Stafford, and Thomas lord Clifford; ) on the fide of the duke of 
York 600. ToTrAI— 5641. IR | 

2. THE BATTLE OF BLOARHEATH in Shropſhire, fought on 
the Zoth of September 1459, between James lord Audley on the 
part of King Henry, and Richard Nevil earl of Saliſbury on the pin 
of the duke of York; in which battle lord Audley was lain, and 


his army defeated, 

EILLED—24IT. 51 | e p 

3. TuE BATTLy OT NORTHAMPTON, 20th of july, 1469, 
between Edward Plantagenet, earl of March, eldeft ſon of the duke 
of York, and Richard Nevil ear! of Warwick, on the one fide, and 
King Henry ou the other; in which the Vorkiſts were vidoriou. 
_ EflLED—1035, among whom were John Talbot earl of Shrewſ(- 
bury, Humphrey duke of Buckingham, and Sir William Lucy. 
41. Taz BaTTLE or WAKEFIELD, December 30, 1460, be- 
duke of York was defeated, _ | 

_ KiLLED—1801t, among whom were the duke of York, Edmond 
earl of Rutland his ſecond ſon, Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer, 
his baſe uncles, and the earl of Shrewſbury. Richard Nevil earl of 
Saliſbury was in this battle taken priſoner, and afterwards beheaded 
at Pomfret. 155 


tween Richard duke of York and Queen Margaret; in which the 


5. THE BaTTLE Or MoRTiMeR's CRross,. in Herefordlhire, | 


on Candlemas-day, 1460-1, between Edward duke of York, on 
the one fide, and Jaſper earl of Pembroke, and James Butler earl of 
Wiltſhire, on the other; in which the duke of York was vigorious. 
 EitLed, 3800, among whom was Sir Owen Tuther or Tudois 
who married Queen Katharine, the widow of King Henry V. 
| 6. Tur StConD BATTLE OF SAINT ALBANS, February 17, 1460-1, 
between Queen Margaret on one fide, and the duke of Noriolk 
and the earl of Warwick on the other ; in which the queen obtained 
ie WMaer rr... * FI 


wy +Mr.Ritſon, among his Remarks, &c. 1783, p. 130, hasalſo en MerAi0h 
the following battles; &c ; but as Me. Malone's ſubſequent account 


the fame occurrences is the more ample of the two, I have adopted it. 


1 | | | STEEVENS» 
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8. Tux BATTLE OF TowToON, four miles from York, Palm-Sunday, 


EG 9 
| N * / 


kurs 2303; among whom was Sir John We” az Lancaſs 


nian, whoſe widow, Lady Grey, afterwards married King Edward 
the Fourth. 


Tux ACTION AT FennvARIDGE, 5 in \ Yorkſhire, March 28, ib | 
wth lord Clifford on the part of King r and the lord, 


Fitzwalter on the part of the duke of York. © 


KiLLED—230, among whom were lord Fitzwaker, John lord 
Clifford, and the baſtard ſon of the earl of Saliſbury, 


— 


March 29, 1461, between Edward duke of York and King Henry 
in which King Hevry was defeated. 

KiLLED—37, 046 3 among whom were Henry Percy earl of Nor- 
humberland, the earl of Shrewſhury, and the lords Nevil, Beau- 
mond, Willoughby, Wells, Roos, Gray, Dacres, And Fitzhugh. 
The earl of Devonſhire was taken aten and ſoon afterwards 5 
beheaded at York. 


Tux BATTLE or HrckLEr Moor, in ae 
April 29, 1463, between John Nevil viſcount Montague, on the 
part of King Edward IV. and the lords Hungerford and Roos on 
the part of King Henry VI: in which the Yorkiſts were Waorious, 

KIiLLED—108, among whom was Sir Ralph Percy. 


10. Tar BATTLE OF HEXHAM, May 15, 1463, between Ar- 


count Montague and King Henry, in which that king was defeated. 
KILLED—2024. Henry Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, and the 

lords Roos and Hungerford, fighting on the fide of King Henry, Z 

vere taken priſoners, and ſoon afterwards beheaded, 


11, Tux BATTLE Or HEDGECOTE, four miles from Banbury, / | 
July 25, 1469, between William Herbert earl of Pembroke, on the 
part of king Edward, and the lords Fitzhugh and Latimer, and Sir 
John Conyers, on the part of King Henry; in which che Lancaſ- 


irians were defeated. 


KILLED — 5009. The carl of Pembroke ind his 8 Richard 
Widville earl of Rivers, father to King Edward's queen, Sir John 
Widville, John Tiptoft earl of Worceſter, the lords Willoughby, 


Stafford and Wells” were taken ponents and ſoon ad be- 
headed. 


13. Thy nn or STAMFORD, in Lineolnſhire, October 1, 


1469, between Sir Robert Wells and King Edward; in which 


the former was defeated and taken priſoner. The vanquiſhed who 


Hed, in order to lighten themſelves threw away their an. hence 


the plate of combat was called ee tend 
KILLED—10,000. 


14. Tux BATTLE OF Banner, on- . April 14, 
1471, between King Edward oh 


one fide, and the earl of Warwick, 
the marquis of Montague and the. earl of Oxford on the part of 
Ting W VI. in which the Lancaſttians were defeated, | 


O04 


— 


goa THIRD PART or 


K1itED—10,300 ; among whom were the earl of Warvick, the 
marquis of Moutague, the lord Cromwell, and'tue ſon and heir of 
lords Say. | 


In a letter which was written at London four days PLE the battle 
of Barnet, the total number killed on both ſides is ſaid thy have 
been more than 3 thouſand.” _Paſton Letters, Vol. II. p. 65. 
Fabian, the neareſt coutemporary hiſtorian, ſays 1500. 


The cuſtom: among our old writers of ufivg Atabick numerals, 
has been the cauſe of innumerable errors, the careleſſueſs of a iran. 
ſcriber or printer by the addition of a cipher converting hundredz 
| Into thouſands. From the inaccuracy in the 'preſent inſtance we 
bave gtouud to ſuſpe& that the numbers laid to have fallen in the 
other batiles between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, have been 
_ exaggerated.” 
Barnet, was probably correct. 


5 15, THE BATTLE OF TEWE5BURY, "Mw 3. 1471, between 
King Edward and Queen Margaret, in which the queen was de. 
feated, and the and her ſon Prince Edward were taken priſoners, 
On the next day the prince was killed by King Edward and hit 
brothers, and Edmond duke of Somerſet beheaded. 


% KILLED—3, 032, Shortly afterwards, in an aQion between the 
baſtard ſnn of lord Falconbridge and lome Londoners, 1092 perſous 
were killed. 


16. TE BATTLE or BosworTn, in bee Aude 225 
1483, between King Richard III. and Henry earl of Richmond, 
afterwards Ling, N VII. 
and flain. 

EiIII Ip, on the part of Richard, "hs; 
John duke of Norfolk, 
Richmond, 181, 


The ToTAL NuMBrR of perſons who fell in 1840 4 80 was 
NINETY» ONE THOUSAND AND OWENTY- SIX, | MALONE, | | 


The three parts of King Henry VI. are ſuſpeted, by Mr. Theo- 
bald, of being ſuppoſiutious, and are declared, by Dr. Warburton, 
to be certainly not Shakſpeare's. Mr. Theobald's ſuſpicion ariſes 
irom ſome obſolete words; but the phraſeology i is like the reſt of our 


and Walter lord Ferrers ; on the part of 


author's ſtyle, and lingle words, of which however | do not obs 


lerve more than ts. o, can conclude little. 

Dr. 
upon deeper principles and more comprehenſive views, aud to draw 
his opinion from the general effe& and ſpirit of the compoſition, 
which he thinks inferior to the other hiſtorical plays, 


From mere inferiority nothing eln be inferred; in the produce 


tions of wit there will be inequality, Sometimes judgment will 
err, 
A. / 


hy ©: | 4 


Sir John Ppaſton, who Was himſelf at the battle of 


in which King Richard was defeated 


among whow were 


Warburton gives no reaſon, but 1 ſuppoſe him to 6 jules. 
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every author's works one will be the beſt, and one will be th ework. { 
The colours are not equally pleaſing, not the attitudes equally 
aceful, in all tlie pictures of Titian or Reynolds. Er 
Diſhmilitude of ſtyle aud heterogencouſneſs of ſentiment, may 


k, ths 
heir of 


battle 


þ tix wffcieatly ſhow that a work does not really belong to the reputed 
. 65 zuthof. But ia thele plays no ſuch marks of ipuriouſneſs are found. 
me didion, the verfification, and the figures, are Shakſpeare's, 
| Theſe plays, conſidered, without regard to characters and inci- 
nerals, ents, merely as narratives in verſe, are more happily conceived 
1 1nd more accurately finiſhed than thoſe of King John, Richard II. 
lee a or the tragic ſcenes of King Henry IV. and F. If we take theſe plays 
in by {om Shakſpeare, to whom ſhall they be given? What author of 
1 that age had the ſa me calineſs of expreſhon and fluency of numbers? 
tile of Having conſidered the evidence given by the plays themſelves, 
* and found it in their favour, let us now enquire what corroboratioa 
; can be gained from other teſtimony. They are aſcribed to Shak- | 
tween ſpeare by the hiſt editors, whoſe atteflation may be received in 
. (ts queſtions of fact, however unſkilfully they ſuperivtended their edi» | 
onen. on. They ſeem to be declared genuine by the voice of Shakſpeare 
ind Vis hinſelf, who refers to the ſecond play in his epilogue to King 
| Enn V. and apparently conneQs the ficſt act of King Richard (IT. 
en the with the laſt of the third part of King Henry VI. If it be objeRed 
erſons that the plays were popular, and that therefore he alluded to them 
N u well known; it may be anſwered, with equal probability, that 
it 22, the natural paſſions of a poet would have diſpoſed him to ſeparate 
mond, his own works from thoſe of an inferior hand. And, indeed, if au 
feated authors own teſtimony is to be overthrown by ſpeculative criti- 
8 chu, ao man can be any longer ſecure of literary reputation. 
were Of theſe three plays I think the ſecond the beſt, The truth is, 
art of tht they have not ſufficient variety of ation, for the incidents are 
5 too often of the ſame kind; yet many of the characters are well 
— Aſcrininated, King Henry, aud his queen, king Edward, the 
1 luke of Glouceſter, and the earl of Warwick, are very ſtrongly 
i ad diftinaly painted. Le „ 
* The old copies of the two latter parts of King Henry FT. and of 
ariles Ing Henry V. are ſo apparently imperfedt and mutilated, that there 
Fo jets » no reaſon for ſuppoſing them the firft draughts of Shakſpeare. 
i obe lam inclined to believe them copies taken by ſome auditor who 
ol vrote down, during the repreſentation, what the time would per- 
judge uit, then perhaps filled up ſome, of his omiſhons at a ſecond or 
1 * hearing, and, when he had by this method formed ſomething 
Gition, te a play, ſent it to the printer. JOHNSON, _ e 
5 o, Heywood, in the Preface to his Rape of Lucrece, (fourh 
. 8 ee Ly Wn 
t will * —— for though ſome have uſed a double ſale of their labours 
' of fal io the ſtage and after to the preſs, for my own part I here 
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proclaim myſelf ever faithful to the firſt,” and never guilty of the 
laſt: yet ſince ſome of my plays have (unknown to me, and vith. 
out any of my direction) accidentally come into the printer's handy 
and therefore ſo corrupt and mangled { copied only by the ear), that 
I bave been as unable to know them as alhamed to challenge them 

this therefore I was the willinger,” &c. CoLLins, 5 


There is another circumſtance which may ſerve to ſtrengtben 


Dr. Johnſon's ſuppoſition, viz. that moſt of the fragments of Latin 
verſes, omitted in the quartos, are to be found in the folio; and 
when any of them are inſerted in the former, they are {hamefuly 

_ corrupted and misſpelt, The auditor, who underſtood Engliſh 
might be unſkill'd in any other language. STEevans. 85 


I formerly coincided with Dr. Johnſon on this ſubjeR, at a time 
when I had examined the two old plays publiſhed in quarto under 
the title of The Whole Contention of the two famous houſes of Tink 
and Lancaſter, in two parts, with leſs attention than I have lately 
done. That dramas were ſometimes imperfealy taken down in 
the theatre, and afterwards publiſhed in a very mutilated ſtate, is 
proved deciſively. by the prologue to a play entitled If you now wt 
me you know Nobody, by Thomas Heywood, 1623: 
«K —— Twas ill nurſt, 5 
And yet receiv'd as well perform'd at firſt; 
„ Grac'd and frequented ; for the cradle age 
Did throng the ſeats, the boxes, and the ſtage, 
. So much, that ſome by flenography drew 
«« The plot, put it in print, ſcarce one word true: 
« And in that lameneſs it has limp'd ſo long, 
© The author now, to vindicate that wrong, 
«© Hath took the pains upright upon its feet 
% To teach it walk;—fo pleaſe you, fit and ſee it.“ 
But the old plays in quarto, which have been hitherto ſuppoſed 
to be imperfe& repreſentations of the ſecond and third parts of f. 
Henry VI, are by no means mutilated and imperfe&. The ſcene 
are as well conneded, and the verſification as cotrect, as that of 
moſt of the other dramas of that time. The fa& therefore, which 
Heywood's prologue aſcertains, throws no light upon the preſent 
conteſted queſtion.” Such obſervations as I have made upon it, 
| ſhall fubjoin in a diftina Effay on the ſubje&. MALONE. 


I have already given ſome reaſons, why I cannot believe, thi 
theſe plays were originally written by Shakſpeare. The queſtion 
who did write them? is, at beft, but an argument «d 1gnorantion 
We muft remember, that very many old plays are anonymous; and 
that play-writing was ſcarcely yet thought reputable : vay, ſome 
authors expreſs for it great horrors of repentance. —1 will attempt, 
however, at ſome future time, to anſwer this queſtion ; the dil⸗ 
guiktion of it would be too long for this place. 
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One may at leaſt N mat the plays were not written by 
P 


care himſelf. The Chorus at the end of 


46 


For their ſake, | | 1 
« In your fair minds let this acceptance take.“ 


But it could be neither agreeable to the poet's judgment or his 


modeſty, to recommend his new play from the merit and ſucceſs 


of King Henry VI.——His claim to indulgence is, that, though 
jnding and unequal to the taſk, he has ventured to purſue the ſtory; 
20d this ſufficiently accounts for the connecion of the whole, and 
the allufions of particular paſſages, Farmer, Ye. 2 $4 

It is ſeldom that Dr, Farmer's arguments fail to enforce con- 
ndion; but here, perhaps, they may want ſomewhat of their uſual 
weight. | I think that Shakſpeare's bare mention of theſe pieces is 
1 ſufficient proof they were his. That they were ſo, could be his 
only motive for inferring benefit to himſelf from the ſpeQator's 
recolle&ion of their paſt ſucceſs, For the ſake of three hiſtorical 
iramas of mine which have already afforded you entertainment, 
let me { ſays he) intreat your jndulgence to a fourth. Surely this 
was a ſtronger plea in his behalf, than any ariſing from the kind 
reception which another 0 have already met with ia the ſame 
way of writing. Shakſpeare's claim to favour is founded on his 
having previouſly given pleaſure in the courſe of three of thoſe hiſ. 
tories; becauſe he is a bending, ſupplicatory author, and not a li- 
terary bully, like Ben Jonſon; and becauſe he has ventuied to 
exhibit a ſeries of annals in a ſuite of plays, an attempt which till 
then bad not received the ſandion of the ſtage. . 


I hope Dr. Farmer did not wiſh to exclude the three dramas 
before us, together with The Taming of a Shrew, from the number 
of thoſe produced by our author, on account of the Latin quota- 
tions to be found in them. His proofs of Shakſpeare's want of 
learning are too ſtrong to Rand in need of ſuch a ſupport. 

4 5 * STEEVENS. 

Though the objefions which have been raiſed to the genuine- 
nels of the three plays of Henry the ſixth have been fully confidered 
and anſwered by Dr. Johnſon, it may not be amiſs to add here, 
from a contemporary writer, a paſſage which not only points at 
Sbakſpeare as the author of them, but alſo ſhows, that, however 
meanly we may now think of them in compariſon with his latter 
productions, they bad, at the time of their appearance, a ſufficient 
degree of excellence to alarm the jealouſy of the older play- 
The paſſage, to which I refer, is in a pamphlet, entitled, 
bree Groatſworth of Witte, ſuppoſed to have {been written by 
that voluminous author, Robert Greene, M. A. and ſaid, in the 
litle-page, to be publiſhed at his dying requeft; probably, about 1592. 


| The concluſion of this piece is an addreſs to his brother poets, 10 


/ 


the ill treatment which they were uſed to receive from the player. 
It begins thus: To thoſe gentlemen, his quondam acquaintance, tht 
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diſſuade them from writing any more for the flage, on account of 


ſpend therr wits in making playrs, R. G. wiſheth @ better exerciſe, ke, 
After having addreſſed himſelf particularly to Chriſtopher Marlowe 


and Thomas Lodge, (as I gueſs ſrom circumſtances, for their names 


are not mentioned ;] he goes on to a third {perhaps George Petle); 


and having warued him againſt depending on /o mean a ſlay as the 
players, he adds: Yes, truſt them not: for there is an upflart croy 


beautified with our feathers, that with his tygres head wrapt in a 
players hyde, ſuppoſes Ree is as well able to bom ba fle out a blanke veſt 


1 beft of you; and being an abſolute Johaunes fac totum is, in his 


own conceit, the onely Shake-ſcene in 4 countrey. There can be no 


doubt, I think, that Shake-ſcene alludes to Shakſpeart or that lis 
| tygres head wrapt in a players hyde is a parodie upon the following 


line of York's ſpeech to Wnt, Third Part 7. King Henin the 
Sixth, AR I. ſc. iv: 


©« Oh tygres heart, wropt in @ woman's hide.” TIRWRrr, 
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THE CONTENTS: 
THE fubje ated. The inferior parts in theſe three plays 


being of a diflerent complexion from the inferior parts of Shak- ? 


ſpeare's undoubted performances, a proof that they were not 


vritten originally and entirely by him, p. 209.—Mr. Malone's 


typothefis. The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. not written by 


lim. The Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. formed 
by Shakſpeare on two elder plays, the one entitled The firſt 


fart of the Conlention of the two famous houſes of Yorke and Lanca- 


fer, with the death of the good duke Humphrey, Kc. the other, 


The true Tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, and the death of good 
ling Henrie the Sixt. p. 210. . Mt 


' THE FIRST PART OF KING HENRY VI. 


The dition, verſification, and alluſions, of this piece all di- 


rent from the di ction, verſification, and alluſion of Shakſpeare, 
and pon geo with thoſe of the dramatiſis that preceded 
him, p. 210-210. 


Date of this play ſome years before 1592 


p. 217. Other internal evidence beſide the diction, &c.) that 
this piece was not written by Shakſpeare ; nor by the authour 


of Thefir ſt part of the Contention of the two houſes, &c. nor by the 


authour of The true tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke,p. 217 —220, 
Preſumptive-proof that this play was not written by Shakſpeare, 
from its not containing any ſimilarities of thought to his undiſ- 

puted plays, nor of expreſſion (except in a ſingle inſtance,) and 
from its general paucity of rhymes, p. 220, 221. bY 


MESECOND AND THIRDPART OF KING HENRY VI. 
I. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE, 1. The entry of The firſt part 


of the Contention of the two houſes, &. atStationers' Hall in 1594, 


monymous, 2. That piece, and T he true tragedie of Richard duke | 


f Yorke, printed in 1600, anonymouſly. Shakſpeare's name after- 


wards fraudulently affix ed to theſe pieces, and why. The fame 


auhce practiſed with reſpe& to other plays on which he had 


unſtructed dramas, p. 221, 222. 3. Theſe two old plays perfor- 


ned by Lord Pembroke's Servants, by whom Titus Andronicus, 
ad The old Taming of a Shrew were performed, and by whom 
not one of Shakſpeare's undiſputed plays were repreſented, 
222. 4. Reaſons aſſigned for ſuppoſing Robert Greene, or George 
tele, or both, the authour or authours of the old plays, p. 
122, 223. Theſe pieces neumodelled and re-uriilen by Shak- 
heare, with great additions, which in the prefent edition are 


* 


ulinguiſhed by a peculiar mark, Þ. 223, 224: The mode taken 


by Shakſpeare, p. 225 — 227. 6. The fraud of Pavier 


ke bookleller, who in the year 2619, after the death 


Who ſometimes curtail and mutilate, but do not invent and 


| amplify, p- 2 29— 234, 2. The RESEMBLAN CES between cer- 


Portion of thoſe plays; and 3. the DISCORDANCIES between 
them and his undiſputed plays, a proof that he did not write 


diſcordancies being found in the old quarto plays, fromwhence 
iĩt muſt be preſumed that they were adopted through careleſsneſs 


ted in folio, and not in the old quarto plays printed in 1600, 
prove that there were two diſtin hands in theſe pieces; 23), 
238. So alſo do, 6. the TRANSPOSITIONS, p. 238; and 


Elks ariſing from ſometimes following, and ſometimes de- 


works, p, 242, 243. ObjeQions of Dr. Johnſon and others, 
enumerated. Recapitulation, p. 243, 244. A conſiderable partof 
the Engliſh hiſtory dramatized before the time of Shakſpeare 3 | 


preceding writers, 244— 246. Concluſion, p- 240. 
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of Shakſpeare, affixedhis name to theſe two old plays, accounted 
for, p. 228.7, Theſe two old pieces being printed id reprints; 
Tue firſt partof King Henry VT. not being printed, in Shakſpeare 


life time, a preſumptive proof that he new-modelled the for- 
mer, and had little or no concern with the latter, p. 299, 


II. INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 1. The VARIATIONS 
between the two old plays in quarto, and the correſponding 
Pieces in the folio edition of our authour's dramatick works, cf 
ſo peculiar a nature, as to mark {wo diſtin hands, Several 


| paſſages and circumſtances found in the old plays, of which 
there is no trace in Shakſpeare's new modification of them; 
others materially varying. Theſe inſertions and variations could 


not have ariſen from unfkilful copyiſts or ſhort-hand-writers, 


tain paſſages in Shakſpeare's Second and Third Part of King Hen 
VI. and his undiſputed works, a proof that he wrote a large 


the whole; theſe reſemblances being found only in the folio, | 
that is, in the plays as new-modelled by Shakſpeare ; and theſe 


or haſte, p. 234— 236. 4. The peculiar INACCURACIES of | 
Shakſpeare; and 5. his peculiar PHRASEOLOGY, whichere 
found in The Second and Third Part of King Henry II. as exhibi- 


7. the REPETITIONS, p. 239; and 8. the INCONSISTEN- 


parting from, an original model, p. 239, 240. 9. Hall the 
hiſtorian on whoſe Chronicle the old plays in quarto were 
conſtructed; but Holinſhed and not Hall, Shakſpeare' 
hiſtorian, p. 240, 241. , | ET EE 

The old plays on which Shakſpeare formed his Second and 
Third Parts of King Henry VI. probably written by the authour 
of King John, printed in 1591, whoever he was; p. 242. An 
attempt made to account for The Firſt Part of King Henry II. 
being printed in the firſt folio edition of our poet's dramatick 


and many of his hiſtorical and other plays formed on thoſe of 
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THE. THREE PARTS. 


' TENDING TO SHEW. 


| That thoſe Plays were not written ORIGINALLY by 


«BH AKSPE 41 E. 


SEVERAL paſſages in The Second and Third Part of King 
Henry VI. appearing evidently to be of the hand of Shakſpeare, 
lwas long of opinion that the three hiſtorical dramas which are 
theſubje& of the preſent diſquifition, were properly aſcribed to 
him; not then doubting that the whole of theſe plays was the 
production of the ſame perſon. But a more minute inveſtigation 
of the ſubje t, into which I have been led by thereviſion of all 
eur author's works, has convinced me, that, though the premi- 
ſes were true, my concluſion was too haſtily drawn; for though 
the hand of Shakſpeare is unqueſtionably found in the two latter 
of theſe plays, it does not therefore neceſſarily follow, that they 
vere originally and entirely compoſed by him, My thoughts upon 
this point have already been intimated in the foregoing notes; 
but it is now neceſſary for me to ſtate my opinion more particu» 


krly,and to lay before the reader the grounds on which, after a 
jery careful inquiry, it has been formed. 


What at preſent I have chiefly in view is, to account for the 


ville inequality in theſe pieces ;many traits of Shakſpeare being 5 


dearly diſcernible in them, while the inferior parts are not 
nerely unequal to the reſt, (from. which no certain coneluſion 
em be drawn, ) but of quite a different complexion from the 
inferior parts of our author's undoubted performances 
Myypotheſis then is, that The Firk Part of King Henry VI. 
nitnow appears, (of which no quarto copy is extant,) was the 


Work. 5 


{ 


à⁊ work does notreally belong to the reputed author. But in theſe 
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entire or nearly the entire production of ſome ancient dramatif.. { 
' 


that The Whole Contention of the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter 
&c. written probably before the year 1590, and printed in quar- 
to, in 1600, was alſo the compoſition ofſome writer who preced- 
ed Shakſpeare ; and that from this piece, which is in two parts 
\ {the former of which is entitled, The firft Part of the Contention of 
the tuo famous Houſes of Yorke andLancaſler,with thedeath of the good 
duke Humphrey, & c. and the latter, The true Tragedie of Rickard 
duke of Yorke,and the death of good King Henrie the Sixt, ) our poet 
formedthe two plays, entitled The Secondand Third Parts of King 
Henry VI. as they appear in the firſt folio edition of his works, 
Mr. Upton has aſked, ** How does the painter diſtinguiſh co- 
pies from originals but by manner and ſtyle? And have not au- 
thors their peculiar ſtyle and manner, from which a true critick 
can form as unerring a judgment as a painter? Dr. Johnſon, 
though he has ſhewn, with his uſual acuteneſs, that * this illuſ- 
tration of the critick's ſcience will not prove what is defired,” 
acknowledges in a preceding note, that“ diſſimilitude of ſtyle 
and heterogeneouſneſs of ſentiment may ſufficiently ſhew that 


plays (he adds) no ſuch marks of ſpuriouſneſs are found. The 
dition, the verſification, and the figures, are Shakſpeare's”—, 
By theſe criterions then let us examine T ke Firſt Part of King 
Henry VI. (for 1 chooſe to conſider that piece ſeparately; ) and 
if the diQton, the figures, or rather the alluſions, and the verſ - 
fication of that play, (for theſe are our ſureſt guides) ſhall ap- 


peur to be different from the other two parts, as they are exhibited 


in the folio, and from our author's other plays, we may fairly 
conclude that he was not the writer of it. | 28 

I. With reſpe ct to the diction and the alluſions, which Hhall 
conſider under the ſame head, it is very obſervable that in Tie 
Firſt Part o/ King Hemy VI. there are more alluſions to my cholo- 
gy . to claſſical authors, and to ancient and modern hiſtory, than, 
I believe, can be found in any one piece of our author's written 
on an Engliſh ſtory; and that theſe alluſions are introduced very 
much in the ſame manner as they are introduced in the plays of 


Greene, Peele, Lodge, and other dramatiſts who preceded Shak- 


ſpeare; that is, they do not naturally ariſe out of the ſubject, 

but ſeem to be inſerted merely to ſhew the writer's learning.“ 
Of theſe the following are the moſt remarkable. 

_ ſ u ned in imitation of Greene &c. (See Vol. XIV. p. 3,) would anly induce 
e to think that the piece now under conſideration might be the work oN 


te ſiew the writer's learning.) This appearance ef pedantry, ifnot 
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1. Mats his true moving, even as in the heavens, 


1914 


"Nero, ws as is indubitably proved by the following line, which b 
eſcertains the omitted word. See No. 6. Tf 


: x 


3. Was Mahomet inſpired with a dove? 
4. Helen, the mother of Great Conſtantine, 
Nor yet Saint Philip's daughters, were like thee. 
5. Froifard, a countryman of ours, records, &c. 
6. ——— and, like thee, Nero,) „ 
Play on the lute, beholding the towns burning. 
[ln the original copy there is a blank where the word Nero 


now placed. ] 


7. The f irit of deep prophecy ſhe hath, | 4, 
5 Exceeding the nine Sybils of old Rome. . 3 
8. A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal, . 
Drives back our troops. | 0 


7 1 


9. Divineſt creature, Aſtræa's daughter. 
10. ——— Adonis“ gardens „„ 
That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. 
11. A ſtatelier pyramis to her I'll rear, "IE 

Than Rhodope's, or Memphis', ever was. 
19, ———— an urn more precious 
Than the rich- jewel'd coffer of Darius. $6 
13, 1 ſhall as famons be by this exploit, 3 
As Scythian Thomyris, by Cyrus death. 
14. I thought 1 ſhould have ſeen ſome Hercules, — 
A ſecond He cor, for his grim aſpeQ, 
15. Neftor-like aged, in an age of care. 
16. Then follow thou thy deſperate fire of Crete, 
Thou Icarus. „„ . 
17. Where is the great Alcides of the held? 
18. Now am I like that proud inſulting ſhip, 
That Cæſar and his fortune bare at once. 


enile writer; and why not one of Shakſpeare's earlieſt dramatic effu- 
bu?The firftthemes compoſed by ſchoolboys are always ſtuffed with a tri- 
al parade of literarure, ſuch as is found in antiquated plays, ſome 
x Wich,vurautybr, while yet im mature, might have taken for his model. 
VF PEE FP STLEV LIND» 
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19. Is Talbot ſlain ; the Frenchman 8 only ſcourge, 
| Your kingdom s terror, and black Nemeſis? 
20. Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth; 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treaſons lurk. 
21. See how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 
As if, with Circe, ſhe would change my ſhape. 
22.—.— thus he goes, 
As did the youthful Paris once to Greece; 
With hope to find the like event in love. 
Of particular expreſſions there are many in this play, that 
ſeem to me morelikely to have been uſed by the authors alread 
named, thaw by Shakſpeare; but I confefs, with Dr. Johnſon, 
that lingle words can conclude little. However, I will juſ 
mention that the words proditor and immanih, which occur in 
this piece, are not, I believe, found in any of Shakſpeare's 
undiſputed performances : not to inſiſt on a direct Latiniſm, 
pbile-eſteemed, which I am confident was the word intended 
by the author, though, being a word of his own formation, 
the compoſitor has printed—p1iPd-eſteem'd, inſtead of it. 
The verſification of this play appears to me clearly of a 
different colour from that of all our author's genuine dramas, - 
while at the fame time it reſembles that of many of the plays 
produced before the time of Shakſpeare. 
In all the tragedies written before his time, or juſt when 
he commenced author, a certain ſtately march of verſification 
is very obſervable, The ſenſe concludes or pauſes almoſt 
uniformly at the end of every line; and the verſe has ſearcely 
ever a redundant ſyllable. As the reader may not have any 
of theſe pieces at hand, (by the poſſeſſion of which, however, 
his library would not be much enriched,) I ſhall add a few 
inſtances, —the firſt that occur: 
„ Moſt loyal lords, and faithful follower, | 
© That have with me, unworthy general, 
« Paſſed the greedy gulph of Ocean, 
% Leaving the confines of fair Italy, 
„„ Behold, your Brutus draweth nigh bis end, 
« And I muſt leave you, though againſt my will. 
„% My finews ſhrink, my numbed ſenſes fail, 
« A chilling cold poſſeſſeth all my bones; 
„ Black ugly death, with viſage pale and wan, 
4+. Preſents himſelf before my dazzled eyes, 
„ And with his dart prepared i is to ſirike.” Locrine, 1598, 
& My lord of Glouceſter, and lord Mortimer, 
„% To do you honour in your ſovereign's. eyes, 
« That, as ue hear, is newly come aland, 


* bee King. N V. P. * Vol. AV. P. 37, No 65 


„Making of verſes for Angelica. 
% And if he do deny to ſend me down 
% The ſhirt which Deianira ſent to Hercules, ; 


7 


KING H ENRY, vi 313 


| 2 From Paleſtine, with all his men of war, 


« ( The poor remainder of the royal fleet, 


„ Preferv'd by miracle in Sicil road,) | 

Go mount your courſers, meet him on the 8 
„Pray him to ſpur his ſteed, minutes and hours, 
„ Untill his mother ſee her princely ſon, 


„e Shining in glory of his ſafe return,” 
Edward I. by George Peele, 1593. 


% Then go thy ways, and clime up to the clouds, 


„% And tell Apollo that Orlando {its 


% 


„% To make me brave upon my wedding day, 
„Tell him I'll paſs the Alps, and up to Meroe, 
© {I know he knows that watry lakiſh hill) 


„ And pull the harp out of the mioſtrels hands, | 


« And pawne it unto lovely Proſerpine, 

6 That the may fetch the faire Angelica“ TR 

| Orlando Furioſe, by Robert Greene, printed i in 
/ 15993 writteu before 1592. 


The work that Maus rear'd at Babylon, 


« The brazen walls fram'd by Semiramis, 


« Carv'd out like to the portal of the ſunne, 
« Shall not be ſuch as rings the Engliſh ſtrand 
44 From Dover to the — of Rye.“ 


ER * 
« To plain our on, as Apollo did. a 
* 


4 Facile and 3 in all * deeds, 


« Proportion'd as was Paris, when in gray, h 


He courted Oenon in the vale by Troy.“ "To 
* = 


„Who dar'd for Edward's Jake cut hroagh the ſeas, 


„ And venture as Agenor's damſel through = deepe.” 
* | * * 


| 10 England's rich monarch, brave Plaptagenet, 


« The Pyren mountains ſwelling above the clouds, | 
% That ward this wealthy Caſtile in with walls, 

« Could not detain the beauteous Eleanor; 

« But hearing of the fame of Edward's youth, 

« She dar'd to brave Neptunus' baughty pride, 


And brave the brunt of froward Eolus.“ 


* | - * * 
$6 Daphne, the damſel that caught Phoebus fat, i” 


And lock'd him in the brigbtneſs of her looks, 4 


« Was not ſo beauteous in Apollo s eyes, 
6 * is fair e to the Lincoln earl”: 


PS 
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«+ Subdued and wonne by r Hercules.“ 


«c 


40 
10 


1 


As Lynceus from the ſhores of Grecia.“ 


Should make me leave lord Lacy or his love,” 


What will thou do! 8 


That . our damſels, as the moone 


Which if it yield not to our compromiſe, 
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* 5 * 
at 
66 


We muſt lay plots for ately tragedies, | 
Strange comick ſhews, ſuch as proud Roſciug 


Vaunted before the Roman 9 : 
* N 3 2 


Lacy, thou can 'f not ſhrowd thy traiterous thoughts, 


Nor cover, as did Caſſius, all his wiles; 
For Edward hath an eye that looks as far 


LE TA * 
Pardon, my lord : If Jove's great royalty 
Sent me ſuch preſents as to Danae; 
If Phcebus tied to Latona's webs, 
Came courting from the beauty of bis lodge; | 


The dulcet tunes of, frolick Mercurie, 
Nor all the wealth heaven's treaſury affords 


X IG * 


Shew thee the tree leav'd with refined gold, 
Whereon the fearful dragon held his, ſeate, 
That watch'd the garden call'd Heſperides, 
= a x „ 


— Margaret, 


5 che r 28 e of the night.“ i 


should Paris enter in the courts of Greece, | 
And not lie fetter'd in fair Helen's looks ? 
Or Phabus ſcape thoſe piercing amoriſts, 
That Daphne glanced at bis deitie? 
Can Edward then ſit by a flame and freeze, 
Whoſe heats put Hellen and fair Daphne down?“ 
The honorable: Hiftoric ef Friar Bacon. &c. by Robert 
Greene; written before 1592, printed in 1598. 


10 King. Thus far, ye Engliſh Peers, have we diſplay'd 
Our'waving enſigus with a happy war; 

Thus nearly hatb our furious rage reveng'd 

My daughter's death upon the traiterous 7 AY 

And now before Dunbar our camp is pitch d, 


The place ſhall furrow where the palace Rood, 

Aud fury ſhall envy fo bigh a power, 

That mercy ſhall be baniſh'd from our ſword, 
6 ON What ſecks the Engliſh king: N 


— 


Robert 
| 1598, 
lay' | 


% That circles Citherea's ſilver doves ; 
„Her do I meane to make my lovely bride, . 


% And in her bed to breathe the ſweet content 
* That 1. thou kuoweſt, 


Tie Taming of @ Shrew, written N 1594. | 


Toke King, Scot, ope thoſe gates, 604 let me enter in. 
« Submit thyſelt and thine unto my grace, * 


4% Or 1 will put each mother's ſon to death, 


mr And lay this city level with tbe ground.“ 


1 IV, by Robert Greene, Printed in 1597; 3 
| written before 1592. 


8 6E-: Valeria, attend ; J have a lovely bride 2 gs 


« As bright as is the heaven chryftalive; aa” 
« As faire as is the milke-white way of Jove, _ 5 8 
« As chaſte as Phœbe in her fummer ſporte, 

« As ſoft and tender as the azure downe 


long time bave aimed at.“ 


« Pol, Faire Emilia, ſummers bright ſun queene, 
« Brighter of bew than is the burniug clime 


% Where Phœbus i in his bright equator fits, 
Creating gold and pretious minerals, T2 1 


% What would Emilia doe, if I were fond _ 
„To leave faire Athens, and to range the world? 


Emil. Should thou aflay to ſcale the ſeale of 6 Jovy 
« Mounting the ſubtle airie regions, 


Or be ſnatcht up. as erft was Se e 


% Love ſhould give wings unto my ſwift deſires, 


And prune my thoughts, that I would follow thee, 
e Or fall and perilh as did Icarus.” Ibid. 


| % Barons of England, and my noble lords, 


« Though God and fortune bave bereft from us 


| 40 Victorious Richard, ſcourge of infidels, | = 
1 And clad this land in ftole of diſmal hue, ER 


ny 5 et give me leaveto joy, and joy you all, 
hat from this wombe hath ſprung a 606g hope, 
% A king that may in rule and virtue both 


1 Succeed: bis brother in his emperie.” 


The troubleſome raigne of King uu, 1591. 


Ge ſometimes Phaeton, 


„ Miſtruſting filly Merops for his fire 5 Thid. 
As curſed Nero with his mother did, 


» $0 1 with you, if you _ reſolve me not.” 154. 
* * voy RO 


40 Peace, Arthur, peace ! Co mother makes thee e. 
« To foar with Par — A Ibid, 
WM | | „ 
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00 How doth Aledo whiſper 3 in my ears, 
66 * not, . kill the 3 firajght.” Thid, 


2 Philippus atavis i as 
3 What ſaiſt thou, Phili , ſprung of ancient kings, — 
us 9 ach me rapit Ay ah 


6 te Thos bis thy Gent Ebon caye, 
% Befiege his thoughts with diſmal phantafies; | 
„And ghaſtly obje&s of pale threatning Mors. 
« * TNF. him every mipute with ſtern lenk.“ Ibid. 
* & * N 
ot Herei 1s the ranſome chat allaies his rage, 
% The firſt freehold that Richard left his ſonne, ' 
% With which I ſhall ſurprize his living ſpies, 
„ As HeRor' 8 ſtatue did the put Greeks.” Thid, 
* * | 
This curſed country, where the traitors breathe, 
& Whole perjurie (as proud Briareus) 
b en all the ſky with en 4 Ibid. 


10 Muſt e ſpeak ? let 1 prevent her talk. 

« Muſt I diſcourſe ? let Dido ſigh, and ſay, | 
be She veep! again to bear the wrack of Troy.“ Ibis. 
. * * | 1 | 

„ Jobn, 'tis thy fins that make it miſerable. 
6 e delirant reges, pleGyninr Achivi.“ Ibid. 


40 King. 133 of Artoys, baniſh'd though thou be, 
% From Fratice, thy native country, yet with us. 
Thou ſhalt retain as great a figniorie, 
For we create thee 'earle of Richmond here: 
„% And now go forwards with our pedigree; 
6 Who next ſucceeded Philip of Bew? 
Axt. Three ſonnes of his, which, all ſucceſsfully, 
4 Did fit upon their father's regal throne ; 
40 Yet died, and left no iſſue of their loynes. 
EKing. But was my mother fiſter unto theſe? 
« Art. She was, my lord; and only Iſabel 
0 Was all the daughters that this Philip had. - 
e raigne of King Edward III. 1596, 


The tragedies of Marius and Hlla, by T. Lodge, 1594, 4 
Looking Glaſs for London and England. by T. Lodge and R. Greene, 
1598, Solyman and Perſeda, written before 1 592, Selimus Emperout 
of the Turks, 1594. T he Spaniſh Tragedy, 1592, and Titus Andro- 
nicys, will all furniſh examples of 2 imilar yours cation; a verlif 
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21 1 


ation ſo exactly correſponding with that of The fir Pari of & ing 
Henry VI. and The Whole Contention of the two Houſes of Yorke 
und Lancaſter, &c, as \t originally appeared, that I have no 
doubt theſe plays were the production of ſome one or other 
of the authors of the pieces above quoted or enumerated. 

A paſſage in a pamphlet written by Thomas Naſhe, an 


id. 


of King Henry VI. had been on the ſtage before 1592; and 
his favourable mention of this piece inclines me to believe that 
{was written by a friend of his. How would it have joyed 
baue Talbot, (ſays Naſhe in Fierce Pennileſſe his Supplication to 
lle Devil, 1592, ) the terror af the French, to thinke that after 
tehad lyen two hundred yeare in his tombe, he ſhould triumph 
gin on the tage; and have his bones new embalmed with the 
tears of ten thouſand ſpeQators at leaſt, (at ſeveral times) who 
in the tragedian that repreſents his perſon behold him freſh 
une, e TO 4 
This thee was ſeveral years ago pointed out by my friend 
Dr. Farmer, as a praot of the hypotheſis which I am now endea- 
zuring to eſtabliſh, That it related to the old play of King 
Henry VT. or, as it is now called, The firſt Part of King Henry V1, 
cannot, I think, be doubted. Talbot appears in thefirft part, 
ad not in the.ſecond or third part; and is expreſsly ſpoken of 
in the play, (as well as in Hall's Chronicle)-as * the terror of 
beFrench,” Holinſhed, who was Shakſpeare's guide, omits. 
the paſſage. in Hall, in which Talbot is thus deſcribed; and this 
zan additional proof that this play was not our author's. But 
of this more hereafter. e „„ 
The firſt part of king Henry VI. (as it is now called) furniſhes 
u with other internal proofs alſo of its not being the work of 
dlkſpeare, !!! e 
1. The author of that play, whoeverhe was, does not ſeem 
bo have known preciſely how old Henry the Sixth was at the 
ime of his father's death, He opens his play indeed with the 
imeral of Henry the Fifth, but no where mentions expreſsly 
le young king's age. It is clear, however, from one paſſage, 
lat he ſuppoſed him to have paſſed the ſtate of infancy before 
he loſt his father, and even to have remembered ſome. of his 
tings In the fourth act, ſc. iv. ſpeaking of the famous Talbot, 
When 7 was young, (as yet Lam not old,) 
1 do remember how my father 1 e 
4 Router champion never handled ſword, 


* 


„ 


arimate friend of Greene, Peele, &e. ſhows that The firſt pare 
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But Shakſpeare, as appears from two paſſages, oue in the ſecond, 


and theotherin the third, part of King Henry VI. knewthat that wry 
king could not poſſibly remember any thjug his father had fad; wd 5 
and therefore Shakſpeare could not have been the author of the Ain 

It part. „ e bh 

f Ju NG ſooner was l crept out of my cradle, | | the writ 
But I was made a king at nine months 6. on cellary | 
RY 333 | by” K. Henry VI. P. II. Ad IV. ſc. ix, dudtion 
When I was crown'd, I was but nine months . | entitlec 


FW K. Hen) VI. P. III. Add J. ſc. i. The tru 
The firſt of theſe paſſages is found in the folio copy of The add a w 


ſecond part of King Henry FI. and not in Tue firſt part Fut Wel 
Contention, &. printed in quarto; and according to m could 1 
hypotheſis, was one ot Shakſpeare's additions to the old play, MWWhllowi 
This therefore does not prove that the original author, who- ra by 
ever he was, was notlikewiſe the author of thefir/t part of King Wir 3 m 
Henry VI.; but, what is mot e material to our preſent queſtion, horte, 
it proves that Shakſpeare could not be the author of that play. WW 1. T 
The ſecond of theſe paſſages is found in The true Tragedie of WWW \liſbu 
Richard Duke of Yorke, &c. and is a decifive proof that The rt om 
part of King Henry FI. was written neither by the author ofthat WWlimun 
-_ tragedy; nor by Shuklpere 8 wpella 
2. A ſecond internal proof that Shakſpeare was not the author Owen 
of the jir/t part of theſe three plays, is furniſhed by that ſcene, 14 
[(A II. fc. v. Vol. XIV. p. 77.) in which it is ſaid, that the As 
earl of Cambridge raiſed an army againſt his ſovereign. ButShak- ; - 
ſpeare in his play of King Henry V. has repreſented the ES ov 
truly as it was; the earl being in the ſecond act of that hiſtorical " ry 
Picce condemned at Southampton for conſpiring to aſſaſſinate 10 5 
Henry. V | -: lrity | 
5 3. I may likewiſe add, that the author of The firſt part of Ring] Kol. 
Hen V. knew the true pronunciation of the word Hecale, and ſg 
has uſed it as it is uſed by the Roman writers: . 
;  $%* I ſpeak not to thatrailing Heca-16,” * o 
ui may perhaps appear a minute remark, but I cannot help obſerving 75 
chat the ſecqnd ſpeech in this play aſcertains the writer to have been yer} "rr 
converſant with Hall's Chronicle : 5 N 4 oſyer 
© What ſhould I ſay? f his deeds exceed all ſpeech. Ws _ 
This phrate is introduced os almoſt every gccaltion by that writer, when whit 
he means to be eloquent. Holinſhed, and not Hall, was Shakſpeare 6 "on 
biſtorian (as has been alrgady obſerved); this therefore is an agditional I 
proof that this play was not our author's. | | | Me hot 
+ What ſhould I ſay ] In page 611 of Mr. Malone 'g edition of King Ric. Wthe: 
a4 III. Vol. VI. this very phraſe occurs: ; R * 
dur 


„ What ſhall I ſay more than 1 have inferr'd ? STERVIES. 
mW, s N | my 


- 
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ſecond, zul Shakſpeare in his Macbeth always uſes Hecate as a difſyllable; 

1 ind therefore could not have been the author of the other 
aid; l PNG 4 ; | . | — 55 

| ece. Wh R | | oy: | 

of the Matis now, as I conceive, vindicated Shakſpeare from being | 


de writer of The firſt part of King Henry VI. it may ſeem unne- 
efary to enquire who was the author ;or whether it was the pro- 
{udion of the ſame perſon or perſons who wrote the two pieces, 
entitled. The firſt Part of the Contention of the two Houſes, &c. and 
The true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, c. However, Iſhall 


, ſc, It, 


I. ſc, i, 
of The 


aid a word or two on that point. 


t of the We have already ſeen that the author of the play laſt named 
to my WW could not have written The firſt part of K. Henry VI. The 
d play. WW vllowing circumſtances prove that it could not have been writ- 

, who- en by the author of The firſt Part of the Contention, &c. ſuppoſing 
of King WW or a moment that piece, and The true Tragedie of the duke of 
eftion, rte, Kc. to have been the work of different hands. 

t play. 1. The writer of The fir/t part of the Contention, &c. makes 
gedie of WWW ilibury fay to Richard duke of York, that the perſon from 
[he ft vom the duke derived his title, (he means his maternal uncle 
"of that I limund Mortimer, though he ignoranily gives him a different. 


qpellation,) was done to death by that monſtrous rebel 


author H OVen Glendower ;” and Shakſpeare in this has followed him: 
t ſcene, Sal. This Edmund, in the reign of Bolingbroke, ö 
hat the As I have read, laid claim uvto the crown; 

at Shak» And, but for Qwen Glendower, had been king, 


Who kept him in captivity, till he died. 
| On this falſe aſſertion the duke of York makes no remark. 
lut the author of The far ft part of K. Henry VI. has repreſented 
lus Edmund Mortimer, not as put to death, or kept in cap- 
5 to the time of his death, by Owen Glendower, (who | 
unlelf died in the ſecond year of King Henry F.) but as a flat 
piſoner, who died in the Tower in the reign of King Henry VI. 
. Shakſpeare in lis Macbeth always uſes Hecate as 4 diſſyilable; and 
Uneſore could not have been the author of the other piece.] By ſimilar reaſoning. 
denight infer thatShakſpeare was not the authar ef The Tempeſt; for in this 
Jay Stephano is properly accented, hut erroneouſly [Steph@no] in The 
Anchant of Venice; and that becauſe Proſper occurs in one ſcene, and 
hoſpero in another, that beth ſcenes were not of Shakſperre's 
tot, wben Wpolition, The ſame might be fald of Antony and Cleopatra, 
kſpeare's pra both Enobarbe and Enobarbus are found. This argument 
dditional i might lead us to imagine that part of the Iliad whith paſſes under the, 


matter 
Rorical 


ſaſſmate 


of King 
ale, and 


obſerving 
been ven 


* of Mr. Pope, was not in reality tranſlated by him; becauſe in 
ing Ricks the vs nave Idome neus, Meriones, and Cebriones, and in 
48 og Idomen, Merion, and Cehrion. Moſt certainly, both Spak- 

918 end Pope occaſionally accommodated theirproper names to the 


= of their verſes. The abbreviation--Hecat' is therefore no proof 
"Ur Wihor's igngrance thatHegare was uſually a wifhIlable. S ETV IV. 
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in the preſence of this very duke of York, who was then only 


Richard Plantagenet.* _ | . 
2. A correct ſtateme nt of the iſſue of King Edward the Third "odiſpu! 
and ofthe title of Edmund Mortimer to the crown, is given u 1 exten 
Tue. firſt part of K. Henry VI. But in The firſt part of the Conten. nd per 
tion &c. we finda very incorrect and falſe ſtatemeut of Edwarg', | weight, 
iſſue, and of the title of Mortimer, whoſe father, Roger Mor- thoſe 
timer, the author of that piece ignorantly calls the fifth ſon of | mo pla 
that monarch. Thoſe two plays therefore could not have been dukſpe 
the work of one hand. | HY EA | lucrece 
On all theſe grounds it appears to me clear, that neither ploy 
SGhakſpeare, nor the author of Thefirft part of the Contention, ke, he wro 
or The true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c. could have patecity 
been the author of The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. ly fol 

It is obſervable that in The Second and T herd Part of King bunch. 
Henry VI. many thoughts and many modes of expreſſion are WW node : 
found, which likewiſe occur in Shakſpeare's other dramas: vrmed 
but in the Firſt Part Lrecollect but one marked expreſſion, that will ap 

is alſo found in one of his indiſputed performances: | Shakſp 


„As I am fick with working of my thoughts. ” 
So, in K. Henny V/V: | ; Ns: 
„Work, work your thoughts, and therein ſee a fiege, 


But ſurely this is too ſlight a circumſtance to overturn all the 


other arguments that have now been urged to prove this play 
not the production of our author. The co- incidence might be 
accidental, for it is a co-incidence not of thought but of language; 
—or the expreſſion might have remained in his mind in conſe- 
quence of his having often ſeen this play; (we know that he 
has borrowed many other expreſſions from preceding writers; 
—or laſtly, this might have been one of the very few lines that 


he wrote on reviſing this piece; which, however few they 
were, might, with other reaſons, have induced the firſt publiſh: 
ers of his works in folio to print it with the ſecond and third 


Part, and to aſcribe it to Shakſpeare. 


Before I quit this part of the ſubject, it may be proper to 
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mention one other circumſtance thatrenders it very improbable 
that Shakſpeare ſhould have been the author of The Firſt Part 
of King Henry VI. In this play, though one ſcene is entirely 


= See The firſt part of King Henry FI, Vol. XIV. p. 79; and the ſtconi 
part, p. 226, e 8 
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me, there are very fewrhymes diſperſed through the Piece, 
nd no alternate rhymes; both of which abound in our author "Tp 
wdiſputed early plays. This obfervation indeed may. likewiſe 
e extended tothe ſecond aud third part of theſe hiſtorical dramas; 
ad perhaps it may be urged, that if this argument has any 
eight, it will prove that he had no hand in the compoſition 

ef thoſe plays. But there being no alternate rhymes in thoſe 
woplays may be accounted for, by recolleQing that in 1591, 
akſpeare had not written his Venus and Adonis, or his Rape of 
lucrece ; the meaſures of which perhaps inſenſibly led him to 
mploy a fimilar kind of metre occaſionally in the dramas that 

te wrote ſhortly after he had compofed thoſe poems. The 


tity of regular rhymes muſt be accounted for differently. 


Uy ſolution is, that working up the materials which were 
iroiſked by a preceding writer, he naturally followed his | 
node: and in the original plays from which theſe two were 
brmed very fewrhymes are found. Nearly the ſame argument 
xillapply to the firſt part; for its date alſo, were that piece 
akſpeare's, would account for the want of alternate rhymes, 
The paucity of regular rhymes indeed cannot be accounted 
fr by ſaying that here too our author was following the track 
another poet; but the ſolution is unneceſſary ; for from 
he beginning to the end of that play, except perhaps in ſome 
kenes of the fourth act, there is nota ſingle print of the footſteps 

al Shakſpeare. I have already obferved that it is highly im- 


probable that The Firſt Part of the Contentian of the two Houſes + 


fork and Lancaſter, & c. and The true Tragedie of Richard duke 
f lorke,&c. printed in 1600, were written by the author of 
The firſt part of King Henry VI. By whom theſe two plays were 
witten, it is not here neceſſary to inquixe; it is ſufficient, if 
robable reaſons can be produced for ſuppoſing this two-part 
pece not to have been the compoſition of Shakſpeare, but the 
work of ſome preceding writer, on which he formed thoſe two 
pays which appear in the firſt folio edition of his works, 
Henry's marriage to that of his death, 55 e 
Il. Inow therefore proceed to ſtate my opinion concerning 


onprehending a period of twenty-ſix years, from the time 


— 


A book entituled, The Firſt Part of the Contention of the tus 
Jus Houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, with the death of the good 
like Humphrie, and the baniſiment and deaile of the duke of Yorke, 
nd the hagical ende of the proude Cardinall of Wincheſter, with, 
Ne notable rebellion of Jack Cade, and the duke of 'Yorke's firſt claime 
no the crown, was entered at Stationers' Hall, by Thomas 


% | 
= 


The Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. 1 


* 


— 
— 
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Millington, Mareh 12, 1593-4. This play, however, on bern i 

which The Second Part of King Henry VI. is formed, was not ſcryante 
then printed ; nor was The true Tragedie of Richard duke of forte were ac 
and the death of good King Henrie the Sixt, Ce. (on which Shay. Hour 7 


8 .  Tpeare's Third Part of King Henry VI. is founded) entered at by any | 


Stationers' Hall at the ſame time; but they were both printed wants 
ror nee, ning gpnÞ moſt 
The firſt thing that ſtrikes us in this entry is, that the nan Ne 
f Shakſpearets not mentioned; nor, when the two plays were 1 Neces; 
publiſhed in 1600, did the printer, aſcribe them to our author pupb! 
in the title-page, (though his reputation was then at the high- ful no 
eſt,) as ſurely he would have done, had they been his com- youring 
poſitions. „ | . 1 1 me. 
In a ſubſequent edition indeed of the ſame pieces, printed hough 


by one Pavier, without date, but in reality in 1619, after our recefſa1 
great 2 0 death, the name of Shakſpeare appears; but this 4 
was a bookſeller's trick, founded upon our author's celebrity; * 


on his having new modelled theſe plays; and on the pro- beorge 
Prietors of the Globe and Blackfriars' theatre not having n upſi 
publiſhed Shakſpeare's Second and Third Parts of King Henry V1, WWW" di 
The very ſame deception was practiſed with reſped to King WW" 7 
John. The old play (written perhaps by the ſame perſon who nd be 
was the author of The Contention of the two famous Houſes, Ec.) te on! 
was printed in 1591, like that piece, anonymouſly. In 1611, Be. 
(Shakſpeare's King Fohn, founded on the ſame ſtory, having Ni fr 
been probably often ated and admired,) the old piece in two ty 
parts was reprinted ; and, in order to deceive the purchaſer, * 4 
was ſaid in the title-page to be written by V. Sh. A ſubſequent 2 . 
printer in 1622 grew more bold, and affixed Shakſpeare's name * |, 
to it at full length, VVV 5 

It is obſervable that Millington the bookſeller, by whom oy 
T he firſt part of the Contention of the two famous Houſes, &c. was th 


entered at Stationers' Hall, in 1593-4, and for whom that piece "a 
and The Tragedie of the duke of Yorke, &c. were printed in 1600, d 
was not the proprietor of any one of Shakſpeare's undifputed md Þ 


plays, except King Henry V. of which he publiſhed a ſpurious 
copy, that, I think, muſt have been imperfectly taken down 
in ſhort-hand in the play-houſe,  _ | 
The next obſervable circumſtance with reſpe& to theſe two ther 
quarto plays, is, that they are {aid in their title-pages to have 2 
+ They were probably printed in 1600, becauſe Shakſpeare's alteratious lieb 


ofthem were then popular, as King Leir and his three daughters was printed 
in 605, becauſe out author's play was probably at that time firfi produced» } 
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bern “ ſundry times acted by the earle of Pembroke his 


78 frvantes.” Tilus Andronicus and The old Taming of a Shrew 
Yorke vere aQted by the ſame company of Comedians; but not one 
Shak. of our author's plays is laid in its title-page to have been ated 
cred a any but the Lord Chamberlain's, or the Queen „ or King's | 
| ſervants.* This circumſtance alone, in my opinion, might 


intel imoſt decide the queſtion. 


This much appears on the firſt ſuperficial view of theſe 


a aun pieces 3 but the paſſage quoted by Mr. Tyrwhitt from an old 
3 pmphlet, entitled Green's Groatſworth of Witte, &. affords a 
high: fill more decifive ſupport to the hypotheſis that I am endea- 


wuring to maintain; which indeed that pamphlet firſiſuggeſted 
wme. As this paſſage is the chief hinge of my argument, 
tough it has already been printed in a preceding page, it is 
xeceflary to lay it again before the reader. Yes," fays the 
miter, Robert Greene, (addrefling himſelf, as Mr. Tyrwhitt 


5 com- 


rinted 
ter our 


TG onjeures with great probability, to his poetical friend 
. pro. George Peele,) “ truſt them [the players] not; for there is 
deni wert crowe BEAUTIFIED WITH OUR FEATHERS, 
wry VI, tht with his tygres heart wrapt in a player's hide ſuppoſes hee 


zn well able to bombaſte out a blank verſe as the beſt of you; 
ul being an abſolute Johannes fac totum, is, in his own conceit, 
he only Skake-ſcene in a country. — “ O tyger's heart, wrapt 


o King 


n who 


1 85 i woman's hide!“ is a line of the old quarto play, entitled 
e Tie frſt part of the Contention of the two houſes, &c. „ 
SO That Shakſpeare was here alluded to, cannot, I think, be 
of lubted. But what does the writer mean by calling him 4 
. 1 mw beautified with our feathers?” My ſolution is, that GREENE | 
Ig ul PEELE were the joint-authors of the two quarto plays, 

| mtitled The firſt part of the Contention of the two famous houſes of 
4 Irie and Lancaſter, &c. and The true Tragedie of Richarde 
1 Dile of Yorke, & e. or that Greene was the author of one, and 
epics Peele of the other. Greene's pamphlet, from whence the 
"IRE. iregoing paſſage is extracted. was written recently before his 
fouted kath, which happened in September 1592. How long he 
3 nd Peele had been dramatick writers, is not precifely aſ- 


tained, Peele took the degree of Maſter of Arts at Oxford, 

1579: Greene took the ſame degree in Cambridge in 1583. 
ch of them has left four or five plays, and they wroteſeveral 
liters which have not been publiſhed. The earlieſt of Peele's 

* The firſt edition of Romeo and Fuliet, 1597, is ſaidin its title-page to 

hu been ated - By the right honourable the L. of Hunſdon hisſervants.* 
5 „ „„ Sees 
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printed pieces. The Arraignment of Paris, appeared in 158ʃ 
and one of Greene's pamphlets was printed in 1583. Betweey 
that year and 1591 it is highly probable that the two plays 
in queſtion were written. I ſuſpe ct they were produced in45% 
or 1589. We have undoubted proofs that Shakſpeare was nat 
above working on the materials of other men. His Taming 
the Shrew, his King Fohn, and other plays, render any argument 
on that point unneceflary. Having therefore probably not long 
before the gear 1592, when Greene wrote his dying exhortation 
to his feien?, new-modelled andamplifed theſe two pieces, and 
produced on the ſtage what in the folio edition of his Works 
are called The Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. ind 
having acquired conſiderable reputation by them, Greene could 
not conceal the mortih cation that he felt at his own fame and 
that of his aſſociate, both of them old and admired play-wrightz, 
being eclipſed by a new upſtart writer, (for fo he calls our great 
poet, ) who had then firſt perhaps attracted the notice of the 
publick by exhibiting two plays, formed upon old drama 
written by them, conſiderably enlarged and improved. Hz 
therefore in direct terms charges him with having acted like 
the crow in the fable, beautified himſelf with their feathers ; in 
other words, with having acquired fame furtivis coloribus, by 
new-modelling a work originally produced by them: and 
wiſhing to depretiate our author, he very naturally quotes a 
line from one of the pieces, which Shakſpeare had thus re- 
written, a proceeding which the authors of the original play; 
conſidered as an invaſion both of their literary property and 
character. This line with many others Shakſpeare adopted 
without any alteration.The very term chat Greene uſes, —* to 
| bombaſi out a blank verſe,” exactly correſponds with what 
has been now ſuggeſted, This new poet, ſays he,'knows as well 
as any man how to amplify and ſwell 6ut a blank verſe. Bumbaſ 
was a ſoft ſtuff of a looſe texture, by which garments were 
rendered more ſwelling and protuberant. | 


Several years after the death of Boiardo, Franceſco Berni 


undertook to new- verſify Boiardo's poem entitled, ORLANDO 
INNAMORATO. Berni (as Baretti obſerves) was not fi 


tisfied with merely making the verſification of thatpoem better; 


he interſperſed it with many ſtanzas of his own, and changed 


almoſt all the beginnings of the cantos, introducing each of 
them with ſome moral reflection ariſing from the canto fore- 


going.” What Berni did to Boiardo's poem after the death 0: 


its author, and more, I ſuppoſe Shakfpeare to have done 19 
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fie firſt part of the Contention of the two houſes of York and Lan- 
aer, ke. and The true Tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. 
the life time of Greene and Peele, their literary parents; and 
his Rifacimento (as the Italians call it) of theſe two plays I ſup- by. 
"ſc to have been executed by Shakſpeare, and echibited at the 

lobe or Blackfriars theatre, in the year 1591. . 0 


Ihave ſaid Shakſpeare did what Berni did, and more. He did 
ot content himſelf with writing new beginnings to the acts; he 
ew-yerſified, he new. modelled. he tranſpoſed manyof the parts, 
ind greatly amplified and improved the Whole. Several lines, 
towever, and even whole ſpeeches which he thought ſuffiei- 
ally poliſhed, he accepted, and introduced into his own work 
without any, or with very flight, alterations. Bs OT 


' \ 


nz very ſhort ſpeech, into thirty-ſeven lines, none of which 
pear feeble or ſuperfluous s. 
Tis TRUE TAAC EDI or RICHARDE DUXE OF. YorKt, 
e., Sign. V. 4 edit. 2600, 8 
Bs Enter the Queene, and the Lord Rivers. 
Riv. Tell me, good madam, 1 wy 
Why is your grace fo paſſionate of late. 3 
Queene, Why, brother Rivers, heare you not the news 
bf that ſucceſs king Edward had of late? ?: 
Riv. What? lofle of ſome pitcht battaile agaiuſtWarwiek? 


Vor. XV. 2 


\ 
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Tuſh; fear not, faire queen, but caſt theſe cares aſide, 
King Edwards noble minde his honours doth diſplay ; 
And Warwicke may loſe, though then he got the day. 
\ Queene, If that were all, my griefes were at an end; If W 
But greater troubles will, I feare, befall. | 
Riv. What? is he taken priſoner by the foe, 
To the danger of his royal perſon then ? * | 
Queene. I, there's my griefe ; King Edward is Carprifde | Eater 
And led away as priſoner unto Yorke, _ | | 
Riv. The newes is paſling ſtrange, I muſt confeſſe ; 
Vet comfort yourſelfe, for Edward hath more friends 
Than Lancafter at this time muſt perceive,— 
That ſome will ſet him in his throne againe. 
Queene, God grant they may! but gentle brother, come, 
And let me leane upon thine arm a white, 
Uatil I come unto the ſanQuarie; _ 
There to preſerve the fruit withia my womb, | 
King Edwards ſeed, true heir to Englands crowne, | [Exam, Tor o 


EIN HENRY VI. PART III. Acr IV. scznE IV. 
Enter the QUEEN and RIVERS. 


Riv, Madam, what makes you ig this ſudden change! 
Queen, Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to learn, 

What late misfortune is befall'n king Edward? | 
- Riv. What, loſs of ſome pitch'd battle againſt Warwick? 0, 
Queen, No, but the loſs of his own royal en. — | 
Rio. Then is my ſovereign flain? . 
Queen, Ay, almoſt lain, for he is taken priſoner ; 95 
Either betray'd by falſhood of his guard, | 
Or by bis foe ſurpriz'd at unawares: 
And, as Ifurther have to underſtand, 
1s new committed to the biſhop of York, 
Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe, 

Riv. Theſe news, I muſt confeſs, are full of grief: 
Yet gracious madam, bear it as you may; 
Warwick may loſe, that now bath won the day, 
Queen. Till then, fair hope mult binder life's decay. 

And I the rather wean me from deſpair, 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 
This is it that makes me bridle paſſion, 
And bear with mildneſs my misfortune's croſs ; 
| Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, *Þ 
And ſtop the rjſing of blood-ſucking fighs, 
Left with my fighs or tears I blaſt or drown 

King Edward's fruit, true heir to the Engliſh crawn, 

Ki. But, madam, where is Warwick then become? 
Queen, I am informed; that he comes towards London, 
To let the crown once more on Henry's head: | 
Gueſs thou the relt; King Edward' s friends ut down. 

But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, 
(For truſt not him that once hath broken faith, 
I'll hence forthwith unto the ſanduary 


[Exeun, 
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To fave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right; 
There (hall [ reſt ſecure from force, and fraud, 
Come therefore, Tet us fly. while we may fly; 
if Warwick take us, we are ſure to die. [Exeunt. 


Tas TRUE TRAGEDIE OF RICHARDE DURE. or YoRKE, 
Fe. Sign, G 4. edit, 1600, + 


Enter the Queene, Prince Edward, Oxford, Somerſet, with drunme 
and fouldiers. | 


Queen. Welcome to England, my loving friends of France 
And welcome Somerſet and Oxford too. 


Once more have we ſpread our ſailes abroad; 

and though our tackling be almoſt eonſumde, 
And Warwicke as our main-maſt overthrowne; 
Yet, warlike lordes, raiſe you that ſturdie poſt, 
That bears the ſailes to bring ns unto reſt; 

And Ned and I, as willing pilots ſhould, 

For once with kate kul mindes guide on the ſterne, 
; To bear us thorough that dangerous gulfe, 

That heretofore hath ſwallowed up our friendes. 


King Henry VI. ParT III. Acr V. SCENE IV. 


March. Enter Queen MARGARET, Prince EDWARD, 
| SOMERSET, OXFORD, and Soldiers, 


0, Mar. Great lords, wiſe men ne'er fit aud wail their * 
But cheerly ſeek how to redreſs their harms, 
What though the maſt be now blown over-board, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor loſt, 
And tralf our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood? ? 
Yet lives our pilot ſtill; Is't meet, that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the Tea, 
And give more ſtrength to that which had too much; 
Whiles, in his moan, the ſhip ſplits on the rock, 
Which induftry and courage might have ſav'd? 
Ah, what a ſhame! ah, what a fault were this! 
by, Warwick was our anchor; What of that? 
And Montague our top-mait ; What of him? 
Our laughter d friends the tackles; What of cheſe? 
Why, is not Oxford here another anchor? 
And-Somerſet another goodly maſt? | 
The friends of France our ſhrouds and tacklings? | 
and, though unſkilful, why not Ned and I 
for once allow'd the ſkilful pilot's charge? 
We will not from the helm, to fit and weep; _ 
dit keep our courſe, though the rough wind ſay—no, 
from ſhelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck. 
As good to chide the waves, as ſpeak them fair. 
And what is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea ? 

hat Clarence, but a quick-ſand of deceit? 


And © Michal, bat A ragged — rock? 


fs 
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All theſe the enemies to our poor bark. 

Say, you can ſwim ; alas, tis but a while: \ 
Tread on the. ſand ; why, there you quickly fink : 
Beftride the rock ; the tide will waſh you off, 

Or elſe you famiſh, that's a threefold death. 

This ſpeak I, lords, to let you underſtand, 

In caſe ſome one of you would fly from us, 

That there's no hop'd- for mercy with the brothers, 
More than with ruthleſs waves, with ſands, and rocks. 
Why, courage, then ! what cannot be avoided, 
Twere childiſh weakneſs to lament, or fear, * 


If che reader wiſhes to compare T he firſt Part of the Contentim 
of the two houſes, & e. with The SecondPart of KingHenry V1, which 
was formed upon it, he will find various paſſages quoted from 
the elder drama in the notes on that play. The two celebrated 
ſcenes, in which the dead body of the duke of Gloſter is de- 
| ſcribed, and the death of cardinal Beaufort is repreſented, may 
be worth examining with this view; and will ſufficiently aſcer 


tain how our author proceeded in new-modelling that play;with | 


what expreſſion, animation, and ſplendour of colouring he filled 
up the outline that had been ſketched by a preceding writer. 

Shakſpeare having thus given celebrity to theſe two old 
dramas, by altering and writing ſeveral parts of them over again, 
the bookſeller, Millington, in 1593-4, to avail himſelf of the 
Popularity of the new and admired poet, got, perhaps from 
Peele, who was then living, or from the author, whoever he 
was, or from ſome of the comedians belonging to the earl of 
Pembroke, the original play on which the Second Part of King 


Henry VI. was founded; and entered it on the Stationers' books, 


certainly with an intention to publiſh it. Why it did notthen 
appear, cannot be now aſcertained. But both that, and the other 
Piece on which Tze Third Part of King Henry VI. was formed, 
was printed by the ſame bookſeller in 1600, either with a view 
to lead the common reader to ſuppoſe that he ſhould purchaſe 
two plays as altered and new-modelled by Shakſpeare, or, 
Without any ſuch fraudulent intention, to derive a profit from 
the exhibition of a work that ſo great a writer had thought 
proper to retouch, and form into thoſe dramas. which for 
ſeveral years before 1600 had without doubt been performed 
with conliderable applauſe. In the ſame manner Tue old Taning 

* Compare alſo the account of the death of the duke of York (p. 46) 
and King Henry's Soliloquy (p. 15) with the old play as quoted in the 
notes.— Sometimes our author new-verſified the old, without the 
addition of any new, matter, See p. 145, n. 3, | : 

+ See Vol, XIV. p. 274, n. 6; and p. 287, n. 7. Compare alſo Clifford's 


ſpeech to the rebels in p. 335, Buckingham's addreſs to King Henry 
in Vol. XIV. p. 222, and Iden's Ipeech in p. 344, with the old pla, ® 


quoted in the notes. 
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| if « Shrew, on which our author formed a play, had been 
entered at Stationers' Hall in 1594, and was printed in 1607, 
without doubt with a view to paſs it on the publick as the pro- 
J1ution of Shakſpeare. ö „ . 
When William Pavier republiſhed The contention of the two Hou- 

ſs xc. in 1619,“ he omitted the words in the original title- 
page. — ** as it was acted by the earl of Pembrooke his ſervantes ;”— 
juſt as, on the republication of King John in two parts, in 1611, 

the words, —“ 4s it was ated in the honouradle city of London, 
—wereomitted ; becauſe the omitted words in both caſes mar- 
ked the reſpeQive pieces not to be the production of Shak- 


tention 


which Wi peare+ And as in King John the letters V. Sh. were added in 
d from 1611 to deceive the purchaſer, ſo in the republication of The 
brated Whole Contention, &c. Pavier, having diſmiſſed the words above 
r is de- mentioned, inſerted theſe: Newly coRRECTED and ENLARCE DB 
ed, may h William Shakſpeare ;'* knowing that theſe pieces had been 
y alcere made the ground work of two other playa; that they had in 
y;with E been corrected and enlarged, (though not in that copy which 
e filled Pavier printed, which is a mere republication from the edition 
vriter. of 1600,) and exhibited under the titles of The Second and 
wo old Third Part of King Henry VI.; and hoping that this new 
again, edition of the original plays would paſs for thoſe altered and 
f of the ugmented by Shakſpeare, which were then unpubliſhed. 
s from If Shakſpeare had originally written theſe three plays of King 
Wer bu Henn VI. would they not probably have been found by the book- 
earl of ſeller in the ſame Mſ.? Would not the three parts have been pro- 
of King WW cured, whether ſurreptitiouſly or otherwiſe, all together? Would 
books, ey not in that Mſ. have borne the titles of the Firſt and Second 
ot then ad Third Part of King Henry VI? And would not the bookſeller 
e other he entered them on the Stationers' books, and publiſhed ſuch 
ormed, otthem as he did publiſh, under thoſe tiiles, and with the name 
a VIEW fSlakſpeare? On the other hand, if that which is now diſtinguiſh- 
urchaſe d by the name of The Firſt Partof King Henry VI. but which I 
are, or, ſuppoſe in thoſe times was only called Tie hiſtorical play of King 
it from Henry VI.” if this was the production of ſome old dramatiſt, if it 
hought bad appeared on the ſtage ſome years before 1591, (as from 
ich for WW Nalbe's mention of it ſeems to be implied,) perhaps in 1587 or 
formed 588, if its popularity was in 1594 in its wane, and the attention 
Taming Ache publick was entirely taken up by Shakſpeare's alteration 
K (ps 46) *Pavier's edition has no date, but it is aſ certained to have been printed 
ny ys a 1619, by the Signatures; the laſt of which is Q. The play of Pericles 


"printed in 1619, fer the ſame bookſeller, and its firft ſignature is R. 
The undated copy, therefore, of The Whole Contention, Kc. and Pericles, 


Clifford's nul have been printed at the ſame time. 


ng Henn t See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shekſpeart's p lei, Vol. II. Article, 
e nene, 
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of two other plays which had likewiſe appeared before 1591 been th 

would not che ſuperior popularity of theſe two pieces, altered Wi hort-bi 

by ſuch a poet, attract the notice ofthe bookſellers ? and findin from th 

| themſelves unable to procure them from the theatre, would the a5 exhi 

not gladly ſeize on the originals on which this new and admired carcel) 

writer had worked, and publiſh them as ſoon as they could ſoregoi 

neglecting entirely the preceding old play, or Firſt Part of King ct. I 

Henry VI. (as it is now called) which Shakſpeare had not emhel. WM circum 

liſhed with his pen? — Such, we have ſeen, was actually the WW the qua 

5 proceſs; for Thomas Millington, neglecting entirely The Fir} WM yeare' 

Partof King Henry VI. entered the oRIGINAL of The Second Part awd Th 

of King Henry VI. at Stationers' Hall in 1593-4, and publiſhed the 1. 1 

ORIINALS of both that and The Third Part in 1600. When ea or 

Heminge and Condell printed theſe three pieces in folio,they Nils of 

5 were neceſſarily obliged to name the old play of King Henry VI, aua 

the fir; part, to diſtinguiſh it from the two following hiſtorical I poet's 

dramas, founded on a later period of the ſame king's reign, ind an 

/ Having examined ſuch external evidence as time has left us he wo 

concerning theſe two plays, now denominated The Second and 2. 8 

Third Parts of King Henry VI. let us ſee whether we cannot by of wh' 

internal marks aſcertain how far Shakſpeare was concerned in minut( 

their compoſition. - | SETS e prove 

It has long been a received opinion that the two quarto plays, M comp« 

ON one of which was publiſhed under the title of The Firſt Par Int 

| of the Contention of the two Houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c. and ofBuc 

3 the other under the title of The true Tragedie of Richarde duke of WA voun: 
| Yorke, &c. were ſpurious and imperfect copies ofShakſpeare's S. not in 
| | cond and Third Part f King Henry V.; and many paſſages have In 
2 : been quoted in the notes to the late editions of Shakſpeare, as con · Wii bllov 
2 taining merely the various readings of the quartos and the folio; Wi fourt! 
the paſſages being ſuppoſed to be inſubſtance the ſame, only vari- Wi ſert 

oully exhibited in different copies. The variations have been ac: conli 

counted for, by ſuppoſing that the imperfect and ſpurious quarto cone] 

copies (as they were called) were taken down either by anunikil- bre 


ful ſhort· hand writer, or by Come auditor who picked up“ during n 
the repreſentation what the time would permit, then alled up 
ſome of his omiſſions at a ſecond or third hearing,and when he 
had by this method formed ſomething like a play, ſent it to tne 
printer.“ To this opinion, I with others fora long time ſublert- 
bed: two of Heywood's pieces furniſhing indubitable proofs that 
plays inthe time of our author were ſometimes imperfedlycopied 
during the repreſentation, by the ear, or by ſhort-hand writers." 
Buta minute examination of the two pieces in queſtion, anda ca 
1 re ful compariſonofthem withShakſpeare's Second and Third Pati 
of King Henry VI, have convinced me that this could not hate 


* See p. 202, 
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been the caſe with reſpe c to them. No fraudulent copyiſt or 
hort-hand writer would invent circumſtances totally different 


{om thoſe which appear inShakſpeare's new-modelled draughts 


exhibited in the firſt folio ; or inſert whole ſpeeches, of which 


Fearcely a trace is found in that edition» In the courſe of the 


foregoing notes many of theſe have been particularly pointed 
out. 1 ſhall now bring into one point of view all thoſe internal 
ircumftances which prove in my apprehenſion decifively, that 
he quartoplays were not ſpurious and imperfeQ copies of Shak» 
ſheare's pieces, but elder dramas on which he formed his Second 
ud Third Part of King Henry IJ. | 3 8 
1. In ſome places a ſpeech in one of theſe quartos conſiſts of 
en or twelve lines. In Shakſpeare's folio the fame ſpeech con- 
its of perhaps only half the number.“ A copyiſt by the ear, or 
munſkilfyl ſhort-hand writer, might mutilate and exhibit a 
vet's thoughts or expreſſions imperſectly; but would he dilate 
nd amplify them, or introduce totally new matter? Afſuredly 
kyoald gots nie gong . 5 Ws 
2, Some e ireumſtances are mentioned in the old quarto plays, 
of which there is not the leaſt trace in the folio; and many 
ninute variations are found between them and the folio, that 
prove the pieces in quarto to bave been original and diſtin 
wapolitionss © 1 OE. = 
In the laſt act of the Firſt Part of the Contention, &c. the duke 
ofBuckingham after the battle of Saint Albans, is brought in 
wounded, and carried to his tent; but in Shakſpeare's play he is 
tot introduced on the ſtage after that battle. | OD 
In one of the original ſcenes between Jack Cade and his 
bllowers, which Shakſpeare has made the ſeyenth ſcene of the 
lourth act of his Second Partof King HenryVT.Dick Butcher drags 
ſergeant, that is, a catch-pole, on the ſtage, and a dialogue 
conſiſting of ſeventeen lines paſſes between Cade, Kc. at the 
concluſion of which it is determined that the ſerjeant ſhall be 
* brain'd with his owne mace.” Ofthis not one word appears in 
dur author's play. In the ſame piece Jack Cade, hearing that 
i knight, called Sir Humphrey Stafford, was coming at the head 
dan army againſt him, to put himſelf ona par with him makes 
himſelf a knight; and finding that Stafford's brother was alſo a 
knight, he dubs Dick Butcher alſo. But in Shakſpeare's play the 
latter circumſtance is omitted. CM 1 | 
Iu the old play Somerſet goes ont immediately after he is ap- 
pointed regent of France. In Shakſpeare's Second Part of King 


dee Vol. XIV. p. 190, n. 8 ; P. 223, 0.73 P. 353. n. 6; Vol. xv. 
| p. 42, N. 73 P · 166, n. 6. 7 | 2 


See Vol. XIV, p. 333, n. 5; and The Firſt Part of the Contention, &ce 


thyo, Sign. G. 3. | 


— — 
* 


In the old play, the dutchefſs of Gloſter enters with 


1 
i 

| 
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| 

I 
| 
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Henry VI. he continues on the ſtage with Henry by the end of 


theſcene (Act I. ſc. iii.) and the king addreſſes him as they go om 


; . H 
Bolingbroke, and Margery J ourdain, and after ſome conventun 


with them, tells them that while they perform their rites. ſhe 
will go to the top of an adjoining tower, and there write down 
ſuch anſwers as the ſpirits, that they are to raiſe, ſhall give to 
her queſtions, Butin Shakſpeare's play, Hume, Southwell, (who 
is ndt introduced in the elder drama) and Bolingbroke, ke 
enter without the datcheſs; and after ſome converſation the 


dutcheſs appears above, ( that iS, on the tower,) and encourages 


them to proceed? | ny 
In Shakſpeare's play, when the duke of York enters, and find; 
the dutcheſs of Gloſter, &c. and her co-adjutors performing 
their magick rites, Vol. XIV. p. 208, ) the duke ſeizes the paper 
in which the anſwers of the ſpirit to certain queſtions are written 
down, and reads them aloud, In the old play the anſwers are not 
here recited by York; but iu a ſubſequent ſcene Buckingham 
reads them to the king; (ſee Vol. XIV. p. 209, n. 3, and p. 
222, n. 4.) and this is one of the many tranſpoſitions that Shak- 


peare made in new- modelling theſe pieces, of which 1 ſhall / 
. Tpeak more fully hereafter, s. 


In the old play, when the king pronounces ſentence on the 
dutcheſy of Gloſter, he particularly mentions the mode of her 
0 2 70 ; and the ſentence is pronounced in proſe.“ Stand forth 
dame Eleanor Cobham, dutcheſs of Gloſter, and hear the ſen— 
tence pronounced againſt thee for theſe treaſons that thou haſt 


committed againſt us, our ſtate and peers. Firſt, for thy hay- 


nous crimes thou ſhalt two daies in London do penance barefoot 
in the ſtreets, with a white ſheete about thy bodie, and a wax taper 
burning in thy hand : that done, thou ſhalt be baniſhed forever 
into the Iſle of Man, there to end thy wretched daies ; and 
this is our ſentence irrevocable.—Away with ber.” Butin 
Shakſpeare's play ( Vol. XIV. p. 230,) the 1 pronounces 


ſentence in verſe againſt the dutcheſs and her confederates at the 


ſame time; and only ſays in general, that ** after three days 


open penance, ſhe ſhall be baniſhed to the Ifle of Man. 


In Shakſpeare's play, (Vol. XIV. p. 259.) when the duke of 
Vork undertakes. to ſubdue the Iriſh rebels, if he be furniſhed 


with a ſufficient army, Suffolk ſays, that he will fee that 
charge performed.” But in the old play the queen enjoins tle 


* 


duke of Buckingham to attend to this buſineſs, and he accepts 


In our author's play Jack Cade is deſcribed as a clothier,in the 
eld play he is © the Her of Aſhford,” In the ſame piece, when 
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end of WW fic king and Somerſet appear at Kenelworth, a dialogue paſſes 
20 out, between them and the queen, of whichnot one word is preſerved 
Hume, n he correſponding ſcene in The Second Part of King Henry II. 
lation (Vol. XIV. p. 338.) In the old play, Buckingham ſtates to 


s, the WW the king the grounds on which York had taken up arms; but 
down in Shakſpeare's piece, (Vol. XIV. p. 353, York himſelf aſſigns 
2IVE 10 his reaſons for his conduct. | „ e 
„(who In the old play near the concluſion, young Clifford when he 

„ _ 1 preparing to carry off the dead body of his father, is aſſaulted 
on the ; 


by Richard, and after putting him to flight, he makes a ſpeech. 
conſiſting of four lines, But in Shakſpeare's play, (Vol. XIV. 


urapes - 
p. 368,) there is no combat between them, nor is Richard 


d find, ntroduced in that ſcene. The four lines therefore above men- 
Wm tioned are yr eat omitted, | „ 
paper ln the old play the queen drops her glove, and finding the 
Written 


are not 


ngham « Give me wy glove; why, minion, can you not ſee?” | 
and p. But in Shakſpeare's play, (Vol. XIV. p. 198,) the queen drops 
t Shake | not a glove, but a fan A Kh OLA 
1 ſhall | « Give me my fan: What, minion, can you not?“ TA 

| In Shakſpeare's Second Part of King Henry VI. (Vol. XIV. p. 
on the 704.) Suffolk diſcovers himſelf to the captain who had ſeized 
of her lim, by ſhowing his George. In the old play he announces his 
dfortl qulity by a ring, a ſeal-ring we may ſuppoſe, exhibiting his 
e ſen- uns. In the ſame ſcene of Shakſpeare's play, he obſerves that 
ou hal the captain threatens more es : | 
y hay- „% Than Bargulus, the ſtrong IIhrian pirate.” |, 
barefoot lat in the elder drama Suffolk ſays, he 
ix taper „ Threatens more plagues than mighty Abradas, 
or ever % The great Macedonian pirate. 1 | | 
s; and In the ſame ſcene of the original play the captain threatens 
But in to ink Suffolk's ſhip ; but no ſuch menace is found in Shak- 
ounces heare's play. BO, FVV 
5 at the In The True Tragedie of Richarde duke of York, &c. Richard (af 
e days terwards duke of Gloſter) informs Warwick that his father the 
1 arl of Saliſbury was killed in an action which he deſcribes, and 
duke of lich in fact took place atFerrybridge in Yorkſhire, But Shak- 
rniſhed . Peare in his Third Part of King Henry VI. (p. 69) formed upon 
ee that tle piece above-mentioned, has rightly deviated from it, and 
oins the ber father ſubſtituted brother, it be ing the natural brother of War- 
2ccepts ick, (che baſtard ſon of Saliſbury, chat fell at Ferrybridge. The 

1 earl of Saliſbury, Warwick's father, was beheaded at Pomfret. 
in the In the ſame old play a ſon is introduced who has killed his 
„when lther, and afterwards a father who has killed his ſon. King 


lutcheſs of Gloſter makes no attempt to take it up, ſhe gives 
her a box on the ear: „ 


lun, why is on the flage, ſays not a word till they have both 


i 


king, queen, & c. then join them, and Edward aſks Clarence how 


brothers on his recent marriage. 


thus: 


Eugliſh books, ſubſtituted Machiavel, whoſe name was in ſuch 
frequent uſe in his time that it became a ſpecifick term fora con- 
ſummate politician; * and accordingly he makes his hoſt in 


between Shakſpeare's Second and Third Pari f King Heniy II. 
pieces; (not to inſiſt at preſent on the language in which they 


and an entirely diſtinct and more finiſhed performance; or elſe 
Ve muſt acknowledge that he formed that piece on a foundation | 


n. 4; p. 300, n. 6; p. 333, n. 6; p. 338, n. 5; p. 353, n.5and6;Pp- 372. 


n. 5; p. 117, n. 43 p. 12), n. 6; p. 135, n. 6 and 7 ; P. 136, 1. 8 P. 
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appeared, and ſpoken; he then pronounces a ſpeech of ſeyen 
lives. But in Shakſpeare's play ( p.79, } this ſpeech is enlarged, 
and two ſpeeches formed on it, the firſt of which the king ſpeaks - 
after the ſou has appeared, and the other after the entry of the 
father. N | 

In our author's play, (p. 127, ) after Edward's marriage with 
Lady Grey, his brothers enter, and converſe on that event. The 


he approves his choice. In the elder play there is no previous 
dialogue between Gloſter and Clarence; but the ſcene opens 
with the entry of the king, &c. who deſires the opinion of his 
In our author's play (p. 110,) the following line is found: 
And ſetthe murderous Mackiavel to ſchool.” „„ 
This line in The true Tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. ſtood 
© And ſet the aſpiring Cataline to ſchool.” 
Catalinewasthe perſon that would naturally occur to Peeleor 
Greene, as the moſt ſplendid claſſical example of inordinate 
ambition; but Shakſpeare, who was more converſant with 


The Merry Wives of Windſor, when he means to boaſt of his own 
ſhrewdnefſs, exclaim, ** Am I ſubtle? am La Machiavel ?” 
Many other variations beſide thoſe already mentioned might 
be pointed out ;but that I may not weary the reader, I will only 
refer in a note to the moſt ſtriking diverſities that are found 


and the elder dramas printed 1n quarto. | 
The ſuppoſition of imperfe& or ſpurious copies cannot 2c- 


count for ſuch numerous variations in the circumſtances of theſe 


areclothed;)ſo that we arecompelled(as[ have already obſerved} 
to maintain, either that Shakſpeare wrote iwo plays on the ſtory 
which forms his Second Part of King Henry V. a haſty ſketch, 


laid by another writer, that is, upon the quarto copy of The 

*® See Vol. XIV, p. 160, n. 8. | RE | 
+ See Vol. XIV. p. 190, n.8; p. 202, n. 9; p. 205,N.5;P: 208, n. 2 
p. 229, n. 7 ;p. 251, n. 9; p. 25 n. 6; p. 262, n. 4; p. 291, n. 8; p. 294 


n. 4; Vol. XV. p. 10, n. 9; b. 12, n. 4; p. 15, n. 2; p. 21. ne 5p. 24; 
n.'5;p.25,n.7;p.59,n.9; p. 69, n. 4; p. 73, n. 2. p. 79, n. 45 48! 


138, n. 5; p. 142, n. 7; p. 157, n. 5; p. 17 4 U. Fo 
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10 Part of the Contention of the Houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c. 


And the ſame argument preciſely applies to The Third Part of 
ling Henry VE. which is founded on The true Tragedie of 
tichard duke of Yorke, & c. printed in quarto, 1600. 
Let us now advert to the Reſemblances that are found in theſe _ 
pieces as exhibited in the folio, to paſſages in our author's 
undiſputed plays; and alfo to the Incon/iſtencies that may be 
need between them; and, if I do not deceive myſelf, both the 
dne and the other will add confiderable ſupport to the fore- 
going obſervations. 258 
In our author's 


s genuine plays, he frequently borrows from 
linſelf, the ſame thoughts being found in nearly the ſame ex- 
ſreſſions in different pieces. In The Second and Third Part of 
king Henry VE, as in other dramas, theſe coincidencies with 
lis other works may be found; “ and this was one of the cir- 
cumſtances that once weighed much in my mind, and convinced 
ne of their authenticity. But a collation of theſe plays with the 
ad pieces on which they are founded, has ſhewn me the fallacy 
by which I was deceived : forthe paſſages of theſe two parts of 
ſing Henry VT. which correſpond with others in our author's 
indiſputed plays, exiſt only in the ſolio copy, and not in the quar- ' 
v; in other words, in thoſe parts of theſe new-modelled pie- 
tes, which were of Shakſpeare's writing, and not in the ori- 
finals by another hand, on which he worked. This, I believe, 
will be found invariably the caſe, except in three inſtances. _ 

The firſt is, + You have no children, butchers ;” which is, it 
muſt be acknowledged, in Thetrue Tragedie of Richarde duke of 
horte, & c. 1600; (as well as in The Third Part of King Henry FI.) 
ud is alſo introduced with a ſlight variation in Macbeth, F 

Another inſtance is found in King Fokn. That king, when 
charged with the death of his nephew, aſks, _ 5 

„% Think you, I bear the ſhears of deſtiny ? 

„% Have I commandment on the pulſe of life?“ 3 
which bears a ſtriking reſemblance to the words of Cardinal 
deaufort in The firſt Part of the Contention of the two houſes, &. 
which Shakſpeare hes introduced in his Second Part of King 
Henry FT: 1 e 5 . | 

— Died he not in his bed? 55 

Can I make men live whe'r they will or no?“ 

The third inſtance is found in The true Tragedie of Richarde 
dike of Yorke, &c. In that piece are the following lines, which 
Nakſpeare adopted with a very flight variation, and inſerted 
in his Third Part of King Henry VI: 5 

*See Vol. XIV. p. 177, n. 75 p. 196, n. 4; p. 283, n. 7; p. 289, n. 25 


p 302, n. 9; p. 334, Ne 6; P» 373, n. 7 : Vol XV. p- 76, Ne 6; P» 94, Ne 8 7 
5. 177, n. 6; p. 182. n. 4. N 1 N | 67-5 


t dee p. 185, of this volume, and vol. XI. p. 223, n. 2. 


® 


- 
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«& —— doves will peck in reſcue of their brood, — 
% Unreaſonable creatures feed their young; 
And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 

Vet, in proteQtion of their tender ones, 
| ** Who hath not ſeen them even with thoſe ſame wings 
„Which they have ſometime uſed in fearful flight, 

© Make war with him that climb'd unto their neſt, _ 

66, Offering their own lives in their young's defence?“ 


80, in our author's Macbeth : 


6 —— the poor wren — | | 
+ The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
„% Her young ones in the neſt, againſt the owl.” 

But whoever recollects the various thoughts that Shakſpeare 
has borrowed from preceding writers, will not be ſurpriſed that 
in a /emilar ſituation, in Macbeth, and King John, he ſhould have 
uſed the expreſſions of an old dramatiſt, with whoſe writings he 
had been particularly converſant; expreflions too, which he 


had before embodied in former plays : nor can, | think, theſe 


three inſtances much diminiſh the force of the foregoing ob- 


ſervation. That it may have its full weight, I have in the preſent 
edition diſtinguiſhed by aſteriſks all the lines in The Second and 


Third Part of King Henry V. ofwhich there is no trace in the old 
quarto plays, and which therefore I ſuppoſe to have been written 
by Shakſpeare. Though this has not been effected withont 
much trouble, yet, if it ſhall tend to ſettle this long-agitated 


queſtion, I ſhall not conſider my labour as wholly thrown away. 


Perhaps a fimilar coincidency in T he Firſt Part of King Henry 
VI. may be urged in oppoſition to my hypotheſis relative to that 


play. Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire,” are 


— 


in that piece called the attendants on the brave lord Talbot; as 
in Shakſpeare's King Henry V. “ famine, ſword, and fire, are 
leaſh'd in like hounds, crouching under the martial Henry for 
employment.” If this image had proceeded from our author's 
imagination, this coincidency might perhaps countenance the 


ſuppoſition that he had ſome hand at leaſt in that ſcene of The 


Firſt Part of King Henry VI. where theſe attendants on war are 
perſonified. But that is not the caſe; for the fact is, that Shak- 
ſpeare was furniſhed with this imagery by a paſſage in Holin/hed, 
as the author of the old play of King Henry VI. was by Hall's 
Chronicle: The Goddeſſe of warre called Bellonas — bath 
theſe three hand-maides ever of neceſſitie attendyng on her; 


 bloud, Hre, and famine.”* | 


- 


In our preſent inquiry, it is undoubtedly a very ftriking | 


circumſtance that almaſt all the paſſages in The Second and Third 
Pert of King Henry VI. which reſemble others in Shakſpeare - 


? Hall's Chron, Henry VI. fol. xXix. | 
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mdiſputed plays, are notfoundin the original pieces in quarts, . 
hut in his Rifacimento publiſhedin folio. As theſe Ri ee 

to his other plays, and a peculiar Shakſpearian phraſeolog | 
certain a conſiderable portion of theſe diſputed dramas to be 25 i 


185 a 
| toduction of Shakſpeare, ſo on the other hand certain paſſ⸗ 
| which are diſcordant (in matters of fact) from his ocher bliys toe 
proved by this Diſcordancy, not to have been compoſed by him: 
ind theſe diſcordant paſſages, being found in the original quarto 
re 3 þ meg Soft compoſed by another writer, 
Creyis laid to h 1 Abe ing Henry VT. (P. 199,) Sir lohn 
PRE rey? : ave loſt is life in quarrel of the houſe of Jorł;ꝰ 
char fs ſtating the claim ofhis widow, whom he after- 
I hn yards married, mentions, that his lands after the battle of Saint 
wal Albans (February 17, 1660-1) ” were ſeized on by the con- 
ich de We Dade ear 2 fact they were ſeized on by Edward himſelf 
ib after N os of owton, (in which he was conqueror,) March 
is als Ke. « & e conqueror at the ſecond battle of Saint Albans, 
a. Es 1 = e oe meant, was Queen Margaret. This ſtatement was 
Wes, = * the old quarto play; and, from careleſſneſs was 
Fae ; opte : y Shakſpeare without any material alteration, 
__ 17 3 ubſequent period when he wrote his King Richard 
3 # ee ke a OY of carefully examining the 
gitated 2 eee fa play, AQ ; {c, 111. he has re- 
| away, a in U which Cine u Gon wv - | Rs | | 
132 10 Were fafious for is houſe of pou Frog n | 
re . „ ke eps, bas u aint hs, Dat 
)ot ; as It is called Margaret's Lan bans flain? bo” | 
M rtr rodoglinr., IM 
ry for An equally decifive . faras 3 
thor's play, In The Third Part of King H enry VI er 1 8 ſame 
0 11 4 
ce the propoſes to marry his eldeſt daughter ( Iſabella 3 0 ese! 
of Tie . Hinee of Wales, and the propoſal is accepted by Edward; -— 
var are in aſubſequent ſcene Clarence ſavs. he of * Wu . and 
Shak- kughter (Anne). In theſe parti 4 , E marry the younger 
inſted, llowed the elder een But 3 5 2 
oh Wal . 5 is, that the prince of 
15 a l 2 Ly * the younger daughter of the earl of War- 
W | * * e duke of Clarence married the elder, Iſabella. 
1 her; = way eauthor of The true Tragedie of the duke of 'Yorke, &c. 
riking bllowed his fie «rafters ons ann N 20 negligently. 
Third kd gained e inf de wrote his Ring Funny £11. he 
eare's  Tepreſented as « bag e or ther e Lady ANNE is rightly 
WET as the widow of the prince of Wales, and the 


unge daughter of the earl of Warwick : 


EP 9 
N 


» 
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© And leave the world to me to buſtle in. Ne f 

% For then Il marry Warwick's youngeft daughter; articl 

„ What though I kilVd her huſband, aud her father, e. by th 

i. e. Edward prince of Wales, and king Henry VI. is fur 
„ oy King Richard III. Ad I. fe; Main, 

J have ſaid that certain paſſages in The Second and Third Par and i 

of King Henry VI. are aſcertained to be Shakſpeare's by a peculiar ſays | 
Phraſeology. This peculiar phraſeology, without a ſingle ex. preh 
ception, diſtinguiſhes ſuch parts of theſe plays as are found in migh 
the folio, and not in the elder quarto dramas, of which the ami 
phraſeology, as well as the verſification, is of a different colour. the C 
This obſervation applies not only to the new original matter had 
produced by Shakſpeare; but to his alteration of the old, Our dome 
author in his undoubted compolitions has fallen into an inac- Me 
curacy, of which I do not recolleQ a ſimilar inſtance in the ſuch 
works of any other dramatiſt. When he has occaſion to quote recol 
the ſame paper twice, (not from memory, but verbatim, from vith 
negligence he does not always attend to the words of the payer verb: 
which he has occaſion to quote, but makes one of the perſon; ij lou 
of the drama recite them with variations, though he holds the cont: 
very paper quoted before his eyes. Thus, in All's well that end; bas 0 
well, Ad V. ſe ni, Helenalays, on nen 
E here's your letter; This it ſays: of the 

„% When from my finger you can get this ring, Lady 

«K And ure by me with child.“ os | | | tk 


Vet, as I have obſerved in Vol. V. p. 304; n. 7. Helenain Ad 


Juliu 
III. ſc. ii. reads this very letter aloud, and there the words are 0 


different, and in plain proſe : “When thou canſt get the ring In 
from my finger, which never ſhall come off, and ſhow me this | 
child begotten of thy body,” &e. In like manner, in the firlt I 
ſcene of The Second Part of King Henry VI. Suffolk preſents to but i 
the duke of Gloſtef, protector of the realm, the articles of peace lu 
concluded between France and England. The protector begin '*lp! 
to read thearticles, butwhen he has proceeded no further than Shak 
theſe words, “ Item, that the dutcky of Anjou and the counl) oecu 
olf Maine ſhall be releaſed and delivered to the king her father, T 
Ehe is ſuddenly taken ill, and rendered incapable of pro of th 
ceeding : on which the biſhop of Wincheſter 1s called upor incu 
to read the remainder of the paper, He accordingly reads the la tb 
whole of the article, of which the duke of Gloſter had only ſeve. 
read a part: Item, It is further agreed between them, that the Shal 
dutchies Anjou and Maine ſhall be releaſed and delivered over to 5 
the king her father, and ſhe ſent,” & c. Now though Maine 1! 8. 
dur old chronicles is ſometimes called a county, and ſometime Vo 

a dutchy, yet words cannot thus change their form under the > 


eyes of two readers ; nor do they in the original plays entitle 


EING HENRY M 1 


The firſt hart of the Contention of the two houſes, &ec. for there the 


article as recited by the protector correſponds with that recited 


Ke. by the biſhop, without the moſt minute variation, ** Item, It 
W :. further agreed between them, that the dutchkies of Anjou and of 
. e. Maine ſhall be releaſed and delivered over to the king her father 
ird Par and ſhe ſent, & c. Thus in the old play ſays the duke, and fo 
zeculiar ſays the cardinal after him. This one circumſtance, in my ap- 
ole ex- prehenſion, is of ſuch weight, that though it ſtood al we, it 
ound in! might decide the preſent queſtion, Our author has fallen into 
ich the :imilar inaccuracy in the fourth ſcene of the ſame act, where 
colour, the duke of York recites from a paper the queſtions that 
| matter had been put to the Spirit, relative to the duke of Suffolk, 
d. Our Somerlet, „ „ | VV 8 
an inac- Many minute marks of Shakſpeare's hand may be traced in 
e in the fuch parts of the old plays as he has new-modelled. Iatpreſent 
o quote tecollect one that muſt ſtrike every reader who is converſant 
„) fron vith his writings. He very frequently uſes adjeQives ad- 
ve Paper verbially; and this kind of phraſeology, if not peculiar to him, 
perſons isfound more frequently in his writings than thefe of any of his 
olds the contemporaries, Thus, —** Lam myſelfindiferent honeſt j"— 
that end; as diſionourable ragged as an old faced ancient; — equal. 
wenous; — “ leaves them inviſible;“ &c+ In ThetrueT ragedie 
of the duke of Yorke, Xe. the king, having determined to marry 
Lady Grey, injoins his brothers to uſe her honourably, But in 
| Shakſpeare's play the words are, —** uſe her honourable,” So, in 
a in Ad Julius Ceſar F | a 8 1 . 2 0 / 255 . 
ords are « Young man, thou could'ſt not die more honourable.” | 
the ring In like manner, in The Third Part of King Henry VI, we find 
o me a this line : | bal Hog | 
the firlt eis either flain, or wounded dangerous.” 0 
ſents io but in the old play the words are wounded dangerouſly.” ? 
of peace. ln the ſame play the word handkerchief is uſed; but in tlie cor- 
r begins reſponding ſcene in The Third Part of King Henry VI. (p. 47.) 
her than Sbaklpeare has ſubſtituted the northern term napkin; Which 
he cone occurs ſo often in his works, in its room, * . | 
father, The next circumſtance to which I wiſh to call the attention 
: of pro of thoſe who do not think the preſent inveſtigation waolly 
ed upon ncurious, is, the Tranſpo/itidns that are found in theſe plays. 
ß 1 I the preceding notes J have frequently obſerved that not only 
2 . but ſome times whole ſcenes +, were tranſpoſed by 
d over to 5 | | 
Maine it * See Vol. XIV. p. 210, Py EE nope fo hr am 5 
metimes r 365, n. 5 zund Vol. XI. p. 466, n. 6 Vol. IX. p. 918. n.93 
nder th in 0 Poth td. 3 
entitle ello both the words- na in, and handkerchief, may be found. 


x 


dee p. 145, n. 9 p. 152, n. 83 p. 158, n. 6, 
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In èp. 46. 47, a Meſſenger, giving an account of the death 
ol the duke of York, ſays, | | 1 
ä „ Environed he was with many foes; 
« And ſtood againſt them, as the hope of Troy 
„% Againſt the Greeks, that would have enter'd Troy. 
But Hercules himſelf muſt yield to odds; — | 
When this paſſage was printed, not finding any trace of thelaf 
three lines in the correſponding part of the old play, I marked 
them inadvertently as Shakſpeare's original compoſition ; but 
I afterwards found that he had borrowed them from a fub- 
ſequent ſcene on a quite different ſubject, in which Henry, 
taking leave of Warwick, ſays to him, 
| Farewell my Hector, and my Troy's true Boe 
| and the laſt line, But Hercules,” &c. is ſpoken by Warwick 
i near the concluſion of the piece, after he is mortally 
| | | wounded in the battle of Barnet. 


So, in The true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, Ke. after 
the duke has ſlain Clifford, he ſays, . 
Mo, Lancaſter, fit ſure :—thy ſine ws ſhrink.” | 
Shakſpeare has not made uſe of that line in that place, bit 
availed himſelf of itafterwards, where Edward brings forth 
Warwick wounded; King Henry VI. P. III. AR V. ſc. ii: 
5 © Now, Mountague, fit faſt: I ſeek for thee,” K. : 
Many other tranſpoſitions may be traced in theſe plays, to Tl 


| which Iſhall only refer in a note.F _ EE form 
Such tranſpoſitions as I have noticed, could never have neo 
ariſen from any careleſſneſs or inaccuracy of tranſcribers or friar 


copyiſts; and therefore are to be added to the many other b 
_ eircumſtances which prove that The Second and Third Parts of 

King Henry FI. as exhibited in the folio, were formed from the 
5 5 materials of a preceding writer. | „ 

It is alſo obſervable, that many lines are repeated in Shak- 
ſpeare's Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. + but no fuch 
repetitions are found.in the old quarto plays. The repetition 

undoubtedly aroſe from Shakſpeare's not always following hi 
original ſtrictly, but introducing expreſſions which had firuck 
him in other parts of the old plays ; and afterwards, forgetting 
| that he had before uſed ſuch expreſſions, he ſuffered them to 
remain in their original places alſo. © 5, 
Another proof that Shakſpeare was not the author of The 
Contention of the two houſes, &c. is furniſhed by the inconſiſtencies 
into which he has fallen, byſometimes adhering to, aud ſome- 
times deviating from, his original: an inaccuracy which may 
be ſometimes obſerved in his undiſputed plays. * 
One of the moſt remarkable inſtances of this kind of ine 
e see Vol. XIV. p. 283, n. 6; p. 310, n. 2; P. 359, n. 73 Vol. XV. 
338, n. 5; p. 172, n. 3 and 4; p. 178, n. 2 Hy 
t See p. 74, Be 4; P+96, u. 4; P. 114, u. 8; p. 120, n. 9. 
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fancy. is asd in The an Partof King Henry PL. Vol, X1 v. 


318, where he makes Henry ſay : 
p- 4 I'll ſend ſome holy biſhop to-entreat;” Te 


acireumſtance which he took from Holinſhed's Sr | 
whereas in the old play no mention is made of a biſhop on this | 


the laſt occafion. The king there fays, he will himſelf come and parley | 
1110 with the rebels, and in the mean time he orders Oliflord and 
IN 5 but 


Juckingham to gather an army. In aſubſequentſeene, however, 
Shakſpeare forgot the new matter which he had introduced in 
the former ; and Clifford and Buckingham only parle with Cade, 
ke, conformably to the old plays? | 
In Romeo and-Fultet he has fallen i into a ſimilar inac curacy „In 
the potm on which that tragedy is founded, Romeo, in his 
interview with the Friar, after ſentence of baniſhment has been 
ronounced againſt him, is deſcribed as POT e lamen ting | 
i fate in the following terms 3. - 8 
1% Firſt nature did he blame, the aul lor of his life, i 
6 In which his Joys. had been Ho (cant, aud ſorrows aye to : 


a ſub- 
Henry, 


ſarwick 
1ortally 


c. after 


ce, but 


1 l 
gs forth Ihe time and place of birth he fiercely did reprove; 85 
: „ He cryed out with open mouth againſt the flars above,— 
£4 On fortune eke he'rail'd,” Kc. 155 
ays, to The friar afterwards reproves him for want of patience... In 


| forming the correſponding ſcene Shakſpeare has omitied Ro- 
er haye meo's invective againſt his fate, but inadvertently copied the 
bers or friar's remonſtrance as Th lay before lim : 
y other % Why rail, thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth?“ 
Parts of If the following ſhould be conſidered as a trifling circunt- 
rom the ſance, let it be remembered, that circumſtances which, ſe- 
| prately confidered, may appear unimportant, ſometimes ac- 
n Shak» Pire ſtrength, Shen united to other-proofs of more efficacy ; * 
no ſuch in my opinion, however, what I ſhall now mention is a cir- 
petition tumſtance of conſiderable weight. It is obſervable that the 
ving his prieſt concerned with Eleanor Cobham Dutcheſs of Gloceſter, 
d firuck In certain pretended operations of magick, for which fhe was 
rgetting WW nied, is called by Hall, John Hum. Sg is he named in The 
them'to Iſt part of the Contention 7 the two H ouſes of Yorke, & c. the ori- 
3 ginal, as 1 fuppoſe, of The Second Part of King Henry VI. Our 
of The uthorprobably thinking the name harſh or ridiculous ſoftened 
ſtenc1es tto Hume; and by that name this prieſt i is called in his play 
d ſome- printed in folio. Bur! in Holinſhed he is named Hun; and ſo 
ch may undoubtedly, or perhaps for ſoftneſs, Hune, he would Rabe 
ee) een called in the he: hay quarto play juſt mentioned, if Shak- 
inconſ⸗ Ipeare had been the author of it; for Holinſhed and not Hall 5 


Vol. XV. 4 5 
| See alſo Vol. XIV. p. a0 %% n. 8 vol. XV. P. 22% n. 47 and p, 120, 9. & 
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| was his guide, as I have ſhewn inconteſtably in a note on Kue duet 
=; Hey F. Vol. XIII. p. 282. But Hall was undoubredly the hid, det 
| | rian who had been conſulted by the original writer of Tie priel 

Contention of the two houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter; as appears It 
| from his having taken a line from thenee, ** That Alexander whic 
| R l Tden,aneſquire of Kent, „and from the fcene in which Cardinal ne. 


Beaufort is exhibited on his death-bed. One part of the par. bps 
ticular deſcription of the Cardinal's death and dying words 
in the old quarto play, is founded on a paſſage in Hall, which 1s tp 

 Holinſhed, though in general a ſervile copyilt of the former the 

1 chlronicler, has omitted. Ihe paſſage is this: Dr. John Baker auth. 

his pryvie counſailer and hys chapellayn, wrote, that lying Web, 

on his death-bed he [Cardinal Beaufort] faid thefe words: Wer; 
Why ſhould I dye, havyng fo much riches? If the whole of fh 


— — — — —— ——— . — PZ—äẽaꝛj ———¼ — ao — — f— ——ꝛ - 
% * 
” » i 4 


realme would fave'my lyfe, I am able either by pollicie to get may 

it, or by ryches to bye it. Fye ! will not death be hyered, nor what 

will money do nothynge ?; From this the writer of the old mnie 

play formed theſe lines „„ prefe 

oO O death, if thou will let me live ord 

But one whole year, I'll give thee as much gold dilqu 

As will purchaſe ſuch another illagd. Ee He 

which Shakſpeare new-modelled thus : | 1 for b 

| | | If thou be'ſt death, Pl give thee England's treaſure, f Yo 
3 Enough to purchaſe ſuch another ifland, e o Is 
i So thou wilt Iet me live, and feel no pain. King 


® | If Shakſpeare had been the author of The firſt part of the Con- In 
. tention, &c. finding in his Holinſhed the name Hun, he would 
either have preſerved it, or ſoftened it to Hune. Working on 

the old play, where he found the name of Hum, which founded Ti 


ridiculous to his ear, he changed it to Hume. But whoever the in th 
| original writer of the old play was, having uſed the name of 

* Hum, he muſt have formed his play on Hall's Chronicle, where Ne 
| | alone that name is found, Shakſpeare therefore having made leene 


Wien of i.. 5 TS | 
| It may beremarked, that. by the alteration ofthis prieſt's name lis c 
| | he has deſtroyed a rhyme intended by the author of the original WF 

| play, where Sir John begins a ſoliloquy with this jingling line: 

| | „Now, Sir John Hun, noword but mums _ 

i Seal up your lips, for you muſt filent be.“ 

| | which Shakſpeare has altered thus: 

| | | % But how now, Sir John Hume? 

5 Seal up your lips, aud give no words but mum. Ig 
Lines rhiming in the middle and end, ſimilar to that aboye doof 


Holinſhed, and not Hall, his guide, could not have been the WW vigi 


| +. See Hall, Henry V. fol. Ixxix, Holinſhed ſays, ec 2 gentleman of Kent 
1 | named Alexander Iden awaited ſo his time,” &c* | NY 
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| huoted, are often found in our old Engliſh plays, (previous to 


n king WWW the time ofShakſpeate,) and are generally put into themouths of 
Aifto- riefts and friar s. W | J 
x The It has already been obſerved, that in the original play on 
Peary | 


which TheSecond Parlof KingHenry VI. is founded, Abradas, 


xander Wl me Macedonian pirate, is mentioned. This hero does not 


Tdindl appear in Shakfpeare's new-modelled play, ** Bargulus, the 
e pat- ſrong Il hrian pirate,” being introduced in his room. Abradas 
words, 3s ſpoken of (as Mr. Steevens has remarked) by Robert Greene; 
which the very perſon whom I ſuppoſe to have been one of the joint 
former mthors ofthe original plays, in a pamphlet, entitled Penelope's 
Baker, Web, 1589 Abradas, the great Macedonean pirate, thought 
lying every one had a lettet of mart that bare fayles in the ocean.“ 
words : Of this pitate or his achievements, however celebrated he 
whole may have been, I have not found the ſlighteſt trace in any book 
1 * whatfocver, except that above quoted: a fingular cireumflance, 


which appears to me ſtrongly to confirm my hypotheſis on the 
prefent ſubjeA ; and to fupport my interpretation of Greene's 
fords in his Groatfwerth of itie; in a former part of the prefent 
diſquiftion.— e RR RC ATR 3 28 
However this may be, there ate certainly very good grounds 
for believing that Tue firſt part of the Conten tion of the two houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, & c. and the True Tragedie of Richarde duke 
orte, &. were written by the author or authors of the old 
ling John, printed in 1591. 5 


the old 


the Con- 


In The true Tragedie, &c. we find the following lines: 
- wad Lei England be true within itſelf, E ig INE 
Ling . We need not France, nor any alliance with her.“ * 
founded , The firſt of thefe lines is found, with a very minute variation, 
er ths in the old King John, where it runs thus: 
te of „Let England live bat true within itfelf. “ 5 
, Where Not is this the only coineidence. In the defervedly admired 


g made ſtene in which Cardinal Beaufort's death is reprefented, in the 
><en the WI wiginal play, (as well as in Shakfpeare's Second Part of King 
3 Henry FI.) he is called upon to hold up his hand, as a proof of 
R's name WW lis confidence in Ged: 4 EN | Is 
original | © Lord Cardinal, „„ ONCE LAs 
ing live: * If thau dieſt affured of heaveuly bliffe, | 
3 « Hold up thy hand, and make ſome ſign tous. — 
ee og OT TER 8 Ilie Cardinal dis. 
O lee, he dies, and makes no ſign at all: 

«0 Gad, forgive his ſoule !” K . | 
= Iquote from the original play. It is remarkable that a ſimilar 
1at abote ſe is demanded in the old play af King John alſo, when that 

zi expiring: Ee oe omg; 
lan of Kent e 5 =] R 2 


6 * 
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% Then, good my lord, if you forgive them all, 
, „ Lift up your hand, in token you forgive. 
Again: Fer! | BE tp e 
| «© — in token of thy faith, | 
And ſigue thou dieſt the ſervant of the Lord, 
« Lift up thy hand, that we may witneſſe here 
« Thou dieſt the ſervant of our Saviour Chrift, © 
«© Now joy betide thy foul!” ?“ + 
his circumſtance appears to me to add conſiderable ſupport 
to my conjecture, 18 Fe Te we] 
One point only remains. It may be aſked, if The Firſt Part 
e King Henry VI. was not written by Shakſpeare, why did 
| Heminge and Condell print it with the reſſ of his works? The 
. only way that 1 can account for their having done ſo, is by 
ſuppoſing, either that their memory at the eud of thirty years 
was not accurate concerning our author's pieces, as appears 
indeed evidently from their omitting Troilus and Creſſida, which 
was not recollected by them, till the whole of the firſt folio, 
.andeven the table of contents, (which is always. the laſt work 
of the preſs,) had been printed; or, that they imagined the 
. Inſertion of this hiſtorical drama was neceſſary to underſtandin 
the two pieces that follow it; or laſtly, that Shakſpeare, for the 
advantage of his own theatre, having written a few lines in The 
Firſt Part of King Henry VI. after his own Second and Third Part 
had been played, they conceived this a ſufficient warrant for 
attributing it, along with the others, to him, in the general 
collection of his works. If Shakſpeare was the author of any 
Part of this play, perhaps the ſecond and the following ſcenes 
of the fourth act were his; which are for the moſt part written 
in rhyme, and appear to meſomewhat ofa different complexion 
from the reſt of the play. Nor is this the only inſtance of their 
| proceeding on this ground; for is it poſſible to conceive that 
they could have any other reaſon for giving Titus Andronicus 2 
place in their edition of Shakſpeare's works, than his having 
written twenty or thirty lines in that piece, or having retou- 
ched a few verſes of it; if indeed he did ſo much? 
Shakſpeare's referring in the Epilogue to King Henry V. which 
was produced in 1599, to theſe three parts of King Henry VI. 
of which the firſt, by whom ſoever it was written, appears from 
the teſtimony of a contemporary to have been exhibited with 
great applauſe; “ and the two latter, having been, as I concer: 
ve, eight years before new-modelled and almoſt re-written by 
our author, we may be confident were performed with the mol 
brilliant ſucceſs; his ſupplicating the favour of the audience 
to his new play of King Henry J. for the; ſake” of theſe old 
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and bopular dramas, which were ſo cloſely connected whh it, 
and in the compoſition of which, as they had for many years 


Veen exhibited, he had fo conſiderable a ſhare; the connexion 7 


between the laft ſcene of King Henry VI. and the firſt ſcene of 
King Richard III. the Shakſpearian diction, verſification, and 
figures, by which the Second and Third Part of King Henry VI. 
ne diſtinguiſhed; the cafineſs of expreſſion and the fluency 
ol numbers,“ which, it is acknowledged, are found here, and 
were poſſeſſed by no other author of that age; all theſe cir- 
cumſtances are accounted for by the theory now ſtated, and 
all objections“ that have been founded upon them, in my ap- 
rehenſion, vaniſh away: 3 05 „ I 
On the other hand, the entry on the Stationers' books of the 
old play, entitled The firft part of the Contention of the two houſes 


of Yorke and Lancaſter, &c. without the name of the author; 


that piece, and The true Tragedie of Richarde duke of Yorke, &c. 
being printed in 1600, anonymoully ; their being founded on 
the Chronicle of Hall, who was notShakſpeare's hiſtorian, and 
repreſented by the ſervants of Lord Pembroke, by whom none 
ok his unconteſted dramas were repreſented; the colour, diction, | 

ind verification of theſe old plays; the various circumſtances, 
lines and ſpeeches, that are found in them, and not in our au- 


; thor's new-modifi cation of them, as publiſhed in folio by his 


original editors; the reſemblances that have been noticed be- 


tween his other works and ſuch parts of theſe dramas as are 


ml exhibited in their folio edition; the diſcordances (in mat- 
ters of fact) between certain parts of the old plays printed in 
quarto and Shakſpeare's undoubted performances; the tranſpo- 


luons that he has made in theſe pieces; the repetitions, and 
| the peculiar Shakſpearian inaccuracies, and phraſeology, which 


may be traced in the folio, and not in the old quarto plays; 
theſe and other circumſtances, which have been ſtated in the 
oregoing pages, form, when united, fuch a body of argument 
and proofs, in ſupport of my hypotheſis, as appears to me, 
{though I will not venture to aſſert that “the probation bears 
no hinge or loop to hang a doubt on,) to lead directly to 
the door of truth. ' „ e 
It is obſeryable that ſeveral portions of the Engliſh Hiſtory 
nd been dramatized before the time of Shakſpeare. Thus, we 
have King John in two parts, by an anonymous writer; Edward I. 
by George Peele; Edward IT. by Chriſtopher Marlowe; Ed- 
verd III. anonymous; Henry IV. containing the depoſition of 


— 
* 


ickard JI. and the acceſſion of Henry to the crown, anony« 


th See theſe ſeveralobjections ſtated by Dr. Jabnſou inthe note 52 +> = 
Lof The Third Part of Kine H..: | 


/ 


that the firſt of 1 196: now in queſtion, formerly (as I be. 


true Tragedie of Richard duke of Yorke, &c, (which three pieces 


- med by Mr. Pope, without any minute examination of the 
ſubject, King John in two parts, printed in 1591, and The old 


1594. and printed in 1607, paſſed for half a century for the 


able to make, may hereafter prove decifively, that the ff of 
Whole Contention of the two famous houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, 


Ted in the ſame predicament with the two old plays aboye 
mentioned. For my own part, if it ſhould ever be thought pro- 


tie two houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, &. and The true Tra- 
gedie of the duke of Yorke, &c. ſhould be added to the number, 


he wrote them in order to inſtru the people in that particu- 
lar.) This anecdote, like many other traditional ſtories, ſtands 


tainly a fiction. The malignant Ben does indeed, in his Devils 
an Aſs, 1616, ſneer at our author's hiſtorical pieces, which for 
twenty years preceding had been in high reputation, and pro- 
bably. were then the only hiſtorical dramas that had poſſeſſion 


| Shakfpeare was not the firſt who dramatized our old chroni- 
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mous; * Henry V. and Richard III b both by anonymous = 
thors. + Is it not then highly probable, that the whole of th, 
ſtory of Henry VI. had alſo been brought upon the ſcene? and 


lieve) called The iſtorical play of King Henry VI. and now nn. 
med The Firſt Part of King Henry VI. as well as The firſt part of 
the Contention of the two houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter, xc. and Ti; 


comprehend the entire reign of that king from his birth to his 
death,) were the compolition of ſome of the authors, who had 
produced the hiſtorical dramas above enumerated ? | 

In conſequence of an haſty and inconſiderate opinion for- 


Taming of the Shrew, which was entered at Stationers' Hall in 


compoſitions of Shakſpeare. Further inquiries have ſhown that 
they were the productions of earlier writers; and perhaps a 
more profound inveſtigation of this Aude than I have been 


the three Henries printed in folie, and both the parts of The 


as exhibited in quarto, and printed in 1600, ought to be clal- 


Per to reprint the old dramas on which Shakſpeare founded 
Tome of his plays, which were publiſhed in two volumes a few 
years ago, I have no doubt -that. The firſt part of the Contention 


? 


Gildon ſomewhere ſays; that in a converſation between 
Shakſpeare and Ben Node Ben aſked him the reaſon why 
He wrote his hiſtorical plays. Our author (we are told) replied, 
that finding the nation generally very ignorant of hiſtory, 


on a very weak foundation; or to fpeak more juſtly, it is cer- 


of the theatre; but from the liſt above given, it is clear that 


t Entered on the Station ers' books in 1594. 
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des: and that the principal events of the Engliſh Hifory were 


familiar to the ears of his audience, before he commenced a 
uriter for the age: * though undoubtedly at this day what- 
ever knowledge of our annals is diſperſed among the people, 
is derived from the frequent exhibition of our author's hiſ- 
torical plays. | : | 


He certainly did not conſider writing on fables that had 


Already been formed into dramas, as any derogation from 


his fame; if indeed fame was ever an obje& of his thoughts. 
Meaſure, 
The Taming of the Shrew, The Merchant of Venice, King ohn, 


We know that plays on the ſubjects of Meaſure for 
King Richard II. King Henry IV. King Henry V. King Ri- 
chard III. King Lear, Antony and Cleopatra, and, I ſtrongly 


ſulpe lt, on thoſe of Hamlet, Timon of Athens, and Julius C. 
. N 2 8 4 3 We f 8 
his point is eſtabliſhed not only by the liſt referred to, but by a palſage 


jna pamphlet already quoted, entitled Pierce Pennileſſe is Supplication to the 
Devil, written by Themas Naſhe, quarto, 1592: Whereas the aftexnoone 
being the eldeſt time of the day, wherein men that ate their owne maſters 


(as gentlemen of the Court, the Innes of court, and the number of cap- 


taines and ſdldiers about London] de whoily beſtow themſelves upon 
pleaſure, and that pleaſure they divide (how virtnouſly it ſkilles not, ] in- 
to gaming, following of harlets, drinking, or ſeeing a play; is it not then 


better, fince of faure extreames all the world cannot keepe them but they 
vill chooſe one,thatthey should betake them to the leaſt, which is Playes? 


Nay, whatif [prove playes to be no extreame, but a rare exerciſe of vertue? 


firſt, for the ſubjet of them; for the moſt part it is borrowed out of our ENG 


us CHRONICLES, wherein our fore-fathers” valiant ades, that have been 
long buried in ruſtie brafſe and worme eaten bookes, are revived, and 
they themſelves raiſed from the grave of oblivion, and brought to plead 
theiraged honours in open preſence ; than which, what can be asharper 
rproofe to theſe degenerate dayes of ours ?”” | | 


Alter an elegium on the brave Lord Talbot, and on the dor who had 
perſonated him in a popular play of that time, before ten thouſand | 
ipectators at the leaſt; (which has already been printed in a former 


page, ) and after obſerving **what a glocious thing it is 10 have King Henry 
the Fifth repaeſented on the Rage, leading the French king priſoner, 
and forcing both him and the Delphin to ſwear fealty, -- the writer 
adds theſe words: 2 „ n 


In playes, all coufenages, all cunning drifts, over-guilded with out- 
| WardhotineFe,all ſtratagems of warre, all che canker-wormes that breed in 


che tuſt of peace, are moſt lively anatomized. They show the ill ſuceeſle 
dftreaſon, the fall of haſty climbers, the wretched end of uſurpers, the miſerie 
if civil diſſention, and how juſt God is evermore in puniſhing murder. And 


do prove every one of theſeallegations, could Ipropound the circumſtances 


ef this play and that, if I meant to handle this theame otherwiſe than obiter.” 
It is highly_probable that the words, ** the miſerie of civil diſſention.“ 
allude to the veryplays which are the ſubjects ofthe preſent diſquiſition, 


The firſt part of the. Contention of the two houses, &c. and The true Tragedie 


of Richard duke of Yarke ; as, by the wretched end of Uſurpers,” and the 
Iaſtice of Godin ** puniſhing murder,” old plays on the ſubject of King Ri- 


chard III. and that of Hamlet, prior to thoſe of Shakſpeare,were,l believe, 


aluded to 6 


— 
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ſar, * exiſted before he commenced a dramatick author; and 
zerhaps in proceſs of time it may be found, that many of 
the fables of his other plays alſo had been unſkilfully treat 


ed, and produced upon the ſtage, by preceding writers, 


Such are the only lights that I am able to throw on thi; 
yery dark ſubject. The arguments which I have ſtated have 
entirely ſatished my own mind; whether they are entitled to 
bring conviction to the minds of others, I ſhall not preſume 
to determine. I produce them, however, with the more con- 


| fidence, as they have the approbation of one who has given 


proves any thing, it is a poſition hazarded by me long ago; viz. that out 
author had as much hand in the preſent dramas, as in ſeveral others that 


ſuch deciſive. proofs of his taſte and knowledge, by aſcertain. 
ing the extent of Shakſpeare's learning, that 1 have no doubt 


his thoughts on the 'preſent queſtion alſo, will have that | 


weight with the publick to which they are undoubtedly en- 


titted. It is almoſt unneceflary to add, that I mean my friend 


Dr. Farmer; who many years ago delivered it as his opinion, 
that theſe plays were not written originally by Shakſpeare. + 
RE e ß Tv: ue, MALONE. y 


* See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. II. 
+ Mr. Theobald's and Dr. Warburton's idea on which the foregaing 
Difſertation is founded, had received countenance from the opinion of 
Dr. Farmer, Mr. Malone, with much labourand ingenuity, has given ſup- 
port to the ſentiments of theſe'gentlemen ; but, in my judgment, if he 


paſs under his name; for, as I obſerved in Mr. Malone's Attempt to aſcer- 
tain &c. (article Macbeth) *a time may arrive, in which it will become 
evident from books and manuſcripts yet undiſcovered and unexamined, 


that Shakſpeare did not attempt a ſingle play on any ſubjed, till the ef- 


te& of the ſame ſtory, or atleaſt the ruling incidents in it, had been 


AS 1 .y + .* — o . . 2 
tried on the ſtage, and familiarize d to his audience; , a conjecture 


PG 


UYiſcoverable in the mature and applauded works of the pupil? 


which in ſome inſtances has been already confirmed. 

Of the firſt part of theſe three Hiſtoties, however, it is aſſerted, that 
in colour of ſtyle &c.. it bears no reſemblance to the other works of our 
author. AsTI think, among the notes on that piece, I have advanced 
ſome proofs to the contrary, in this place I ſhall be content to add, that 
it as ſtrongly reſembles the latter dramas of Shakſpeare, 'as the Dream of 


Raphael reſembles his Transfiguration. | Between the firſt and laſt | 


performances of great maſters, there is often but a fmall, if any, degree 
of reſemblance. Sir Joſhua Reynolds ſtudied under Hudſon, and at fiſt 
imitated his manner; but is a trace of the almoſt forgotten maſter 
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Lr Aud DEATH Or KING Ricnard III.] This tragedy, 
hough it is called the Life aud Death of this prince, comprizes, 
u molt, bat the laſt eight years of his time; for it opevs with 
ceorge duke of Clarence being clapped up inthe Tower, which 
pppened in the beginning of the year 1477; and cloſes with the 
th of Richard at Boſworth feld, which baute was fought vn the 
ud of Auguſt, in the year 2485, TaroBALD. | | 


1t appears that ſeveral dramas on the preſent ſubject had been 
written before Shakſpeare attempted it. See the notes at the. con- 
fon of this play, which was firſt entered at Stationers' Hall by 
zudrew Wiſe, OR. 20, 1597, under the title of The Tragedie of 
ling Richard the Third, with the Degth of the Dute of Clarence. 
Fefore this, viz. Aug: 15th, 1586, was entered, 4 Tragical report 
of King Richard the Third, s Ballad. It may be neceflary to remark 
that the words, ſong, ballad, book, enterlude and play, were often 
lnonymoully uſed. STEEVENS. | „ 


This play was written, I imagine, in the 27 2957 in which it 
ys firſt printed, — 1597. The Legend of King Richard III. by 
francis Seagars, was printed in the firſt edition of The Mirvour for 
Magiſtrates, 1559, and in that of 1575, and 1583, but Shakſpeare 
does not appr to be indebted to it. In a ſubſequent edition of 
that book printed in 1610, the old ſegend was omitted, and a new 
one inſerted, by Richard Nichols, who has very freely copied the 
play before us. In 1597, when this tragedy was publiſhed, Nichols, 
x Mr, Warton has obferved, was but thirteen years old. Hiſt. f 
eh, Vol. r , | | a . 
The real length of time ja this piece is fourteen years; (not eight 
years, as Mr, Theobald ſuppoſed;] for the ſecond ſcene commences 
vith the funeral of King Henry VI. who, according to the received 
xcount, was murdered on the 21ſt of May, 1y7r. The impriſon - 
nent of Clareace, which is repreſented previoufly in the firſt ſcene, 
ad not in fact take place till 1477-8. = | | 

It bas been ſince obſerved to me 17 Mr. Elderton, (who is of 
opinion that Richard was charged with this murder by the Lancaſ- 
uten hiſtoriaus without any foundation,) that „ it appears on the 
lace of the publick accounts allowed in the exchequer for the main- 
lenance of King Heary and his numerous attendants in the Tower, 
that he lived to the 12th of June, which was 'twenty-two days after 
the time aſſigned for his pretended aſſaſſination; was expoſed to the 
publick view in St. Paul's for ſome days, and interred at Chertſey 
wih much folemnity, and at no incoufiderable expence. : 


' King Edward the Fourth. 


| Richard, duke of Gloſter, gran 


Ayoung ſon of Clarence. oe <1 
Henry, earl of Richmond, afterwards K. Henry vil 


Sir James Blount, Sir Walter Herbert. 


Lord Mayor of London. Sheriff of Wiltſhire, 


Elizabeth, Queen of King Edward IV. 
Margaret, widow of King Henry VI. | 
Dutcheſs of York, mother to King Edward VI. Gli 


| Lady Anne, widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, jon 


Lords, and other Attendants ; t Goulenin, a Pur- 
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Prnsoxs 8 repreſented. 


* 


Edward, Prince of Wales, aſi 


wards K. Edward V. Sons to te king, | 
Richard, duke of York, * | 


George, duke of Clarence, 


wards King Richard III 


Cardinal Bonrchier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Thomas Rotheram, Archbiſhoß of York. - John Mor. 
ton, Biſhop of El 

Duke of Buckingham. 1 

Duke of Norfolk : Earl of Surtey, kts "I 

Earl Rivers, brother to King Edward's Queen: 
Marquis of Dorſet, and Lord Grey, her ſons, 
Zar of Oxford. Lord Hallings. Lord ae 


Lord Lovel. 
Sir Thomas Vaughan. Sir Richard Ratcliff. "a 
Sir William Cateſby. Sir James Tyrrel. 3 


Sir Robert Brakenbury, Lieutenant of the Tower. 
Chriſtopher Urſwick, a Prieſt. Another Prieſt. 


rence, and Gloſter. ee > 


* to King Henry VI.; afterwards married lo the duke 
_ of Gloſter. ; 


A young daughter of Clarence, | 


ſuivant, Scrivener, Citizens, Murderers, Meſſengers 


aan, Soldiers, c. 
. CENE, Fortan . 
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Eater Glos rx. 


lo. Now is the winter of our diſcontent 
Made glotious POE this ſon of York 


— this fun of York i] Alldatcs to the . of Edward 
0 which was à ſun, in memory of the three ſuns, which are ſaid 
lo have appeared at the battle which he gained, over the Lancaftri- 
wat Mortimer's Croſs. 

50, in Drayton's Miſeries of Queen Margaret: | 

„Three fung were ſeen that inſtant to appear, | | 

% Which toon again ſhut themſelves up in one; 

Ready to Buckle as the armics were, | 

« Which this kwave duke took to himſelf alone a 3 Hem 
bnin, in the 22d Song of the Polyolbions 8 { 

% And thankful to high heaven which of his cauſe had care, . 

„% Three ſuns for his device flill in his enfign bare.“ | 

Such phænomena, if we may believe tradition, were formerly 
not uncommen. In the Wrighte's Play in the Chefler Collefion, 
M. S. Harl. 10 3, the fame eee us iptroduces as e 
on a more ſotemn event? * 
That day was“ ſeene veramente 
rte ſonnes in the firmament, 
engers, And wonderly together went 
| + And torned into one.” STEEVENS, 


bee Þ 4, n. 4. NMaTonZ. 
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And all the clouds, that lowr'd upon our houf 
In the deep boſom of the ocean bury' d. 

Now are gut brows bound with victorious wreaths 
Our bruiſa arms hung up for monuments; 
Onrftern alarums chang'd'to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. 
Gtim-viſag'd war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkled front 
And now, — inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds, 


3 Now are our brows bound with viaorious wreaths ; 
Our braiſed arms &c. ] So, in The, Rape of Lucrece: 


4 * Made glarious by his manly chivalry, * 2 15 court d 
With bruiſed arms and wreaths of vidory,.” MaLonn, ed to e 


4 Our flern alarums chang d to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. 

Grim-viſag'd war hath fmooth'd his wrinkled front; 

And now, — inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds, &c. ] So, in Ti 
tragical Life and Death of King Richard the Third, which is one o 
the metrical monologues in a cefle&ion entitled, The Mirror: 
Magiſirates. The firſt edition of it appeared in 1559, but the line 
quoted on the preſent as well as future occaſions trougbout thi 
Play, are not found in any copy before that of 16to, ſo that the 
author was more probably indebted to Shakſpeare, than Shakiper 
to him, . | | 


lays,— 
while c 
Agai 
8 a bl; 
epreſs 
tut in 
Aga 
1020: 


40 — the battles fought in field before 
„Were turn'd ta meetings of ſweet amitie; 2 
be war-gad's thund'ring cannons' dteadſul rore, 
« And rattling drum-ſqunds' warlike barmevie, | 
% To ſweet-tun'd noiſe of plealing miufirelſie. 


„ God Mars laid by his Iannce, and tooke his lute, 
e And turn'd his ragged frownes to ſmiling lookes; 
e Inſlead of criwfon fields, warre's fatal fruit, 

4% He bath'd bis thmbes in Cypris warbling brookes, 
„And ſet his thenghts upon her wafton lookes. 


Barb 
Equus 
ed wit 
limes 1 
may f. 
curſe: 


8 STEEVENS, 
Shaklpeare feems to have had the following paſſage from Lyly 
Alexander and Campaſpe, 1584, beſare him, when he wrote thels 
lines: „ 1s the warlike ſaupd af drum aud trump turp'd to the {olt 
noiſe of lyre and lxle ? The neighiug of barbed feeds. whole loud 
nefs filled the air with terror, and whoſe breaths di med the | 
with ſmoak, converted to delicate tunes and amorgus glances 2” ke 


Apa 


Aga 
dei uc 


Reevd 


go. dns 


\ 


hour fight the ſ . of fearful 8 — 
He capers * nimblyina lady's chamber, - 

To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute. 
ut I. that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, | 

Nor made to court an amorous lookin g-glaſs; . 

that am rudely ſtamp'd, and want love's , 


To Gut before a wanton ambling NDS} 


reaths 


8 bleed meaſures. ] 'A add was, agel be a 
tourt dance of a ſtately turn, though the word ann. employ- 


1-8 ed to expreſs dances in general. 
| So, in Romeo and Julie: 
« We'll meaſure them a nen fire, and be gone.” 
See Vol. VII. p. 322, n. 7. STEVENS. 5 
0, in Tl —— barbed Aeeds,] i e. Reeds capariſoned ig a warkike man- 
is one 0 ner, I. Haywarde, in his Life and Raigne of King Henry IV. 1599, 
Miro „ The duke of Herefotd came to the barriers, bunte upon a 
t the line ſh vile courſer, barbed with blew and green velvet, %&c, _ 
gbont thi Again, in Jarvis Markham's Engliſh Arcadia, 16071 © — med 
o that e it a black armour, euriouſly damaſk'd with inderwinding wreaths of 
bakfpett epreſs aud ewe, his darbe upon his horſe, all of black abrofetia, 
| ut in broken hopes upon curled cypreſs.” | 
Again, in the Second Part of King Henry FL. by Heywead, | 
1626 ; 
ore; „ With barbed boils, and valiant ar med foat.” 
Barde, hawever, may be no mere than a ebrruption of barbed. | 
Equus bardatus,. in the Latin-of the middle ages, was a horſe adarn- 
6, ed vith military trappings. I have met with the word berded-many 
TH lines in our ancient chronicles and romanees. An inftance or two 
may ſulice, They mounted him n. opens 80 and mighty 
f tourſer, well barded, We. | 
3 | Hiſt. of Helyas Knight of the Swanne, bl I. no date, 
STFEVENS, Again, in Barrett's Alvearie, or Quadruple Diflionary, 1580: 
om L % Bardes or trappers of horſes, Plalete, Lat.“ 
ens thel Again, Holiuſhed ſpeaking of the preparations for the battle of- | 
{© the (oll Wjucourt: « — to the intent that if the barded horſes ran fiercely 
noſe loud ben them,” ke, Again, from p. dez, we learn, that beards and. 
ad the fu ers bad the ſame meaning. STEEVENS. | 
aces ?” cd dee „ A Barbed borſe, and « Bares, in Minſhes's Dicr. 


_ REP ry, the latter of Which he defines ** horſe [rafpings,” Matane 
He Capers—— } War cepers. This is poetical, though a little 
balk; if it be York that capers, the antecedent is at ſuch a mw 


Wee, that it is alwok 1 Jousson. 
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I, chat am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
_ Cheated of feature by diſfembling nature, 


| Haveno delight to paſs away the time; 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And deſcant on mine own deformity : ” 


meant hypocritical nature, that pretends one thing and does another 
but nature that puts together things of a diſſimilar kind, as a bra 


is broken and formed into a kind of paraphraſe on the other. Th 
|  Propriety and elegance of the above figure, without ſuch an idea 0 
| the nature of deſcant, could not be diſcerned, Six J. HawEII. 


And 


6 To e. 


Deform' d, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time yam. 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, And 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionable, Plots 
That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them: al : 


Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, de 
Y 


And, 
481 

This 
Abor 
Of E 


= 


© Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, ] By diſſembling is v0 


| ſoul and a deformed body. WARBURTON. | That 
Diſſembling is- here put very licentiouſly for fraudſul, deceitful, on 
VVT 8 J JoHnsoN ou. 
Dr. Johnſon hath certainly miſtaken, and Dr. Warburton right! A . 
explained the word diſſehbling; as is evident from the follonf b 
extract: Whyle thinges ſtoode in this caſe, and that the manne "Fam 
of addyng was ſometime too ſhort and ſometime too long, els 4 lafur 
. ſembled and let ſlip" together.” Arthur Golding's tranſlation of Jul f : 
 Solinus, 1587, HENLEY. | 3 | bl 
T once thought that Dr. 3 interpretation was the true on the we 
Diſſimulation neceſſarily includes fraud, and this might have bec ſubſeq 
_ ſufficient to induce Shakſpeare to uſe the two words as ſynonymou 1612, 
though fraud eertainly may exiſt without diſſimulation. But th 
following lines in the old King Jon, 1591, which our author mul 5 
bave carefully read, were perhaps in his thoughts, and ſeem raibe In t. 
in favour of Dr. Warburton's interpretation: 10 
Cau nature ſo diſſemble in ber frame, 2 457 
To make the one fo like may be, 
And in the other print no character ; 
_ « Top challenge any mark of true defcent?” 3 5 , "oY 
_ © Feature is uſed here, as in other pieces of the ſame age, for ba t 
iin general. See note on Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. ſc. v. Mar 
LEEDS lt = od pt FR SOAR Rs oe err oh Maou of Fan 
7 And deſcant on mine own deformity : } Deſcant is a term in mu E-4+. 
fick, fignifying in general that kind of harmony wherein one pa * 


* 
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And therefore, —ſince I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain theſe fair well-ſpoken days,%— 

am determined to prove a villain, | 
and hate the idle pleaſures of theſe days. 15 


lots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 
zy drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams, 

| To {et my brother Clarence, and the king, SE 
I" deadly hate the one againſt the other: + 
And, if king Edward be as true and juſt,* | 
ks [ am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, _ 
This day ſhould Clarence cloſely be mew'd up; 
About a prophecy, which ſays that G 

T4 Edward' 8 heirs the murderer fhall be. 

another 

as A bras 5 os 8 gs | | 

| That this is the original meaning of the term, is certain. But 1 
eccitful believe the word is here uſed in its ſecondary and on ſenſe, 3 
Jouxzox vithout any reference to muſick, MALONE. 

* dad therefore, — fince I cannot prove a lover. Shakſpeare very 
on viel diligently inculcates, that the wickedneſs of Richard ptoceeded 
follows hom his deformity, from the envy that roſe at the compariſon of 
be ny his own perſon with others, and which incited him to diſturb the 
85 my pleaſures that he could not partake. JOHNSON. = | 
Lg 9 To entertain theſe fair well- -/poken days,] I am firongly inclined | 
| to thiuk that the poet wrote—theſe fair well-ſpoken dames, and that 
e true on the word days was caught by the compoſitor's eye glancing on a 
have bee ſubſequent line, 80, in the quarto copy " this play, printed in 
nume 1612, Signat. I: 

But tb «I, my lard, but 1 had rather kill. two deep enemies. 
uthor mus King. Why, there thou haſt it; two deep enemies. ; 
eem rail In the original copy. fen in 1597, the firſt line is "__ 2 
" —— fill two enemies.” MALO NUV. . 
And hate the idle pleaſures — ] Perhaps we might read: : 
And bate the idle pleaſures —— JOHNSON. | . 
— indudtions dangerous, Preparations for miſchief. The 
for bia ndution is preparatory to the action of the play. Joxns0N, 
| q, Marſton has put this line, with little variation, into the mouth 2 
MALONE of Fame: 
1 i th % Plots ha * you laid ? indufions dangerous! en srrxvkns. 5 
a one pa — Edward be as true and juſt, ] The 98 1. if Ede 
ner.” th S keeps his word.  JomnSON. +. | 
an idea Vol. XV. e 5 ls 
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Dive, thoughts, down do my foul ! here Clarence And 
131 | 80 t lo 
RES das The 
Enter CLARENCE, guarded, and BRAKENBURY. mY 
Brother, good day: What means this armed guard, Th 
That waits upon your grace? BS ©, 
Cran, {5 2 7 His majeſty, My | 
Tendering my perſon's ſafety, hath appointed 45 
Ihis conduct to convey me to the Tower. Was 
_ Gro. Upon what cauſe ? 7 Ante 
1 Becauſe my name is George. Tha 
_ Gro. Alack, my lord, that fault is none of yours; 
He ſhould, for that, commit your godfathers - * 
O, belike, his majeſty hath ſome intent, chols 
That you ſhall be new chriſten'd in the Tower. 
But what's the matter, Clarence? May Iknow!? WM :_ 
CLAR, Yea, Richard, when I know; for, I pro- $9, 
e Ik PL : = 
As yet I do not: But, as I can learn, Fo 
He hearkens after prophecies, and dreams; * _ 


And from the croſs-row plucks the letter G, lo 
And ſays —a wizard told him, that by G 
His iſſue diſinherited ſhould be; 


He kearkens after prophecies, and dreams; | From Holinfhed : 
„% Some have reported that the cauſe of this nobleman's death role 
of a fooliſh propheſie, which was, that after king Edward ſhould: 
raięn one whoſe firſt letter of his name ſhould be a G ; wherewith 
the king and the queene were ſore troubled, and began to conceive | 
a grievous grudge againſt this duke, aud could not be in quiet till 
they bad brought him to his end.” Philip de Comines, a contem- 
porary hiftorian, ſays that the Engliſh at that time were never un 
furniſhed with ſome prophecy or other, by which they accounted 


for every event. MALONE, 


arence 


61 
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ad ſor my name of George begins with G. 

t follows in his thought, that I am he: 5 155 
Theſe, as I learn, and fuch like toys? as theſe, 
Have mov'd his highneſs to commit me now. 


Gro. Why, this it is, when men are rul d by : 
women: 


is not the king, that ſends you to the Tower; 7 


My lady Grey bis wife, Clarence, tis ſhe, 
That tempers him to this extremity.“ 
Was it not ſhe, and thatgood man of worſhip, 


Antony Woodeville, her brother there,“ 
That made him fend lord Haſtings to the Tower; 


45d. 1 name 1 George begins with G, be.] So, in Ni- 
chols's Tragical Life and Death of Richard nl: | 


6 By that blind riddle of the letter G, 


« George loſt his life; it took effect in me. STEEVENS, | 


1 —— toys — ] Fancies, freaks of; imagination. Jonuson. 


80, in Hanle, Ad 1. c. iv: 
„% The very place puts 70ys of deſperation, | 3 
Without more motive, into every brain.” REED. F 


| That tempers kim to this extremity. ] I have collated the original 
quarto publiſhed in 1597, verbatim with that of 1598, 
ln the firſt copy this line ſtands thus: 
That tempers him to this extremity. 
and ſo undoubtedly we ſhould read. 
lilhion, So, in Titus Andronicus : 
„ Now will I to that old Andronicus; 
„% And temper him, with all the art I have, ; 
Jo pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths.“ 
In the quarto, 1598, tempts was corruptly printed inftead of 
lmpers, The metre being then defedive, the editor of the folio 
lupplied the defect by reading 


That tempis him to this harſh extremity, " MALONE. 
9 


ler brother there,] There is in this place, according to 
our author's uſual practice, a diſſyllable. MALONE, | A 


Having no faith (as J have too often been obliged to ſay) in this | 
Ullyllabical pronunciation of the adverb—there, it is neceſſary I 
hould add that Woodeville is really a iryſyllable, and is Rill lo pave ; 
Wunced by a gennemas: of that name. STEEVENS. 


S 2 


To temper is to mould, to 


} 
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From whence this preſent day he is deliver'd? 
We are not fafe, Clarence, we are not ſafe. 
CLAR. By heaven, l think, thereisno man ſecure 
But the queen's kindred, and night-walking heralds, 
That trudge betwixt the king and miſtreſs Shore, 
Heard you not, what an humble ſuppliant 
Lord Haſtings was to her for his delivery? 
Gro. Humbly complaining * to her deity 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 
I'll tell you what. —! think, it is our way, 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
Jo be her men, and wear her livery: {= 
The jealous o'er-worn widow, and herſelf,* 
Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. 
Bra. I beſeech your graces both to pardon me; 
His majeſty hath firaitly given in charge, 
That no man ſhall have private conference, 
Of what degree ſoever, with his brother. 
GLo, Even ſo! and pleale Jour worldip, Braken- 
bury, 
You may partake of any thing we fay: Dk 
We ſpeak no treaſon, man ;— We ſay, the king 
Is wiſe, and virtuous ; ; and his noble queen 
Well ſtruck in years ; -+ fair, and not jealous ;— 


is Humbly complaining Kc. 1 think theſe two me might be 
better given to Clarence, JOHNSON, | 

* The jealdius o er- worn widow, and herſelf, ] That i is, the queen 
aud Shore. JOHNSON, 


* Well firuck in years;'] This odd expreſſion i in our language 


was preceded by one as ur.couth though of a ſimilar kind. 

« Welt ſhot in y-ars he ſeem'd" &c. Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. V. 
c. vi: The meaning of neither is very obvious; but as Mr. War- 
ton has obſerved in his Eflay on The Faery Queen, by an impeiſcep- 
tible progreſſion from one kindred ſenſe to another, words it 
length obtain a meaning entirely. toreigu t to their original aty mo- 
logy. STE&EVENS. | 


4 


6 
5 hs 
necella 


u wha 
nelles. 
vould 
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? We ſay, that Shore 8 wife bac a pretty ns; 
A cherry lip, | 
ecure, WM a bonny eye, a paſſing pleaſing tongue ; 5 
eralds, WW And the queen's kindred* are made gentlefolks: : 
Shore. How ſay you, fir? can you deny all this? 
Brak. With this, my lord, myſelf have nought | 
„„ ; 
Gro. Naught to do with miſtreſs Shore ! 11 tell 
thee, fellow, 
He that doth naught with her, excepting one, 
Were beſt to do it ſecretly, alone.“ 
BaAk. What one, my lord? 
Gro. Her huſband, knave — Would'ſt thou be- 
omen, tray me? 
Brak. I beſcech your grace to pardon me; and 
n me; withal, 
forbear your conference with the noble ae. | 
CLAR. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and 

will obey. 

raken · ¶ Gro. We are the queen's abj es,” and muſt obey. 
4 the dure kindred — 1 The old copies harſhly and un- 
k neceſſarily read — | 
mg And hat the queen's xc. STEEVENS. F 
alone.] Surely, the adjeQive—alone, is an interpolation, 
Ga. 4 what the Duke is talking of, is feldom undertaken before wit- 
5 nelles, Beſides, this word deranges the metre, which, without = 
ight be would be regular :—for inſtance: 
Were beſt to do it of ho | 

e quees Ts What one, 

| My lord? 
anguage Her huſband, ingve :— Would f thou his * 
| | | STEEVENS. 
„ B. V. l queen's 11 5.1 That is, not the queen's ſubjefs, 

War- vbo m ſhe W e but her ohio, whom ſhe drives away, 
peicep- Jokxsox. 
gens 5 $0, in Tie Caſe is altered. How? 4/k Dalio and Mito, 1604: 
ary invge 


, 


This ougly object, or rather lied of nature. 
| HenpuRSON 


8 3 5 * 
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Brother, farewell: 1 will unto the king; f 
And whatſoe'er you will employ me in.— 
| Were it, to call king Edward's widow—lſiſter%. 
kl I will perform it, to "enfranchile you. 
\ Mean time, this deep diſgrace in brotherhood, 
I ouches me deeper than you can imagine. 
CAR. I know, it pleaſeth neither of ns well. 
GLo. Well, your impriſonment ſhail not be long ; 
I will deliver you, or elſe lie for you: 
Mean time, have patience. 


| I cannot approve of Johnſon $ explanation, Gloſter forms a 
ſadlantive from the adjeQive abjed, and uſes it to expreſs a lower 
degree of ſubmiſſion than is implied by the word ſubje&, which 
otherwiſe he would naturally have made uſe of. The queen's 

4j eds, means the moſt ſervile of her ſubjeds, who muſt of courſe 
obey all her commands; which would not be the caſe of thoſe 

5 whom ſhe had driven away from her. 

In a preceding page Gloſter had ſaid of Shore's ma, 
„% ——[ think, it is our way, 
„If we will keep in ſavour with the king, 
„ To be her men, and wear her livery,” | 
The idea is the ſame in both places, though the perten dif- 


fers ,—In Jonſon's Every nan ou of bis humour, Puntarvolo ſays to For tl 

Swift : And 
« Ill make thee fans. thou aljed !* M. Mason. | 

This ſubſtantive was not of Shakſpeare's formation. We meet WW Ha 


with it in the 35th Pſalm, v. 15. — yea the very alj eds came 


together againſt me unawares, waking mouthy at me, aud ceaſed 
not.” * STEEVENS, 


6 Were it to call ling Edward's n he. ] This is a very 
covert and ſubtle manner of inſinuating treaſon. The natural ex- 
preſſion would have been, were it to call king E dward's wife, ſiſter. 
I will folicit for you, thaugh it ſhould be at the expence of fo 
much degradation and conftraint, as to own the low-born wife of 
King Edward ſor a filter, But by ſlipping, as it were caſvally, 

| widow, into the place of wife, he tempts Clarence with an oblique | 
. propoſal to kill the king. JOHNSON, | | 


King Edu ard's widow is, I believe, only an ag of con- 
. terypt, meaning the widow Grey, whom Edward had choſen for |} 


his queen. Gloſter has . called her, the jealous en 
widow, STREVANS, 
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Cl Ak. 1¶˖ͤ muſt perforce; “ farewell. 
Exeunt CLAKENCE, BRAKENBURY, and Guard. 
Gro. Go, tread the path that thou {halt nel er 
return, 5 

ple, plain Clarence l do love then ſo, 

That I will ſhortly ſend thy foul to heaven, 

heaven will take the preſentat our hands. 

But who « comes here ? the new- -deliver d Haſtings? 


ng 
Enter HASTINGS. | ; 
| ar, Good time of day unto my gracions lord! 
1 GLo. As much unto my good lord chamberlain! 
lower Well are you welcome to this open air. 
wo bo bath your lordſhip brook'd e | 
courts Hasr. With 8 85 noble lord, as priſoners. 
thoſe | muſt: ; #8 
Bat I hall live, my lord, to give a thanks, 
That were the cauſe of my impriſonment. 7 
bro. No doubt, no doubt; and ſo ſhall Clarence 
Mn dif. (Ee too; „ 
ays 16e For they, that were your enemies, are his, 
And have prevail'd as much on him, as you. 
meet e Has r. More pity, that the enge ſhould be 
came mew'd,* | 
ceaſed | | | 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 
ow GLo. What news abroad? _ 
: Glee Hasr. No news ſo bad abroad, as this at None ic. 
of to he king 1 is fickly, weak, and melancholy, 
wife of | 
ſually, ! [ muſt perforea ; ] Alluding to the proverb, 66 Patience perforce, 
blique | 81 medicine for a mad dog.“ STEEVENS. 
' —— ſhould be mew'd, i] A mew was the place of confinement 
Ms dete a hawk was kept till he had moulted. So, in Albumazar 2 
en for « Stand forth, trausform'd Antonio, fully mew'd 
| From brown ſoar feathers of dull yeomanry, | 


-u 
COL) © To the neee bloom of gentry. Sxrxzvkus. 


. 8 4 
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And his bent fear him mi ghtily. 

610. Now, by faint Paul,“ this n news 18 bad in. 
Ne deed. 

O, he hath kept an evil diet” long, 

And over-much conſum'd his royal perſon; 


Tis very gnevous to be thought upon. " 
What, is he in his bed! 7 it; 
Hir. Mets, AN 
Go. G0 you before, and 1 will follow you. 
: Exit HAsTINGs, hot 
He cannot live, 1 hope; ; and muſt not die, Whil 
Till Gearge be pack'd with poſthorſe up to heaven, The 1 
III in, to urge his hatred more to Clarence, Poor 
With lies well ſteel'd with weighty arguments; pale 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent, Tho, 
Clarence hath not another day to live: he it 
Which done, God take king Edward to his mercy, Loh 
And leave the world for me to buſtle in! Wife 
For then Ill marry Warwick's youngeſt daughter: dab 
What though I kill'd her huſband, and her father? Th 
The readieſt way to make the wench amends, Lo, 1 
Is to become her huſband, and her father: | pot 
The which will I; not all ſo much for love, (, 0 


As for another ſecret cloſe intent, 

By marrying her, which I muſt reach unto. 

But yet I ran before my horſe to market: 

Clarence flill breathes; Edward ſtill lives, and 
reigns; 


When they are e gone, then uſt I count my gains. 


[ Exit, 


5 N ow, by Saint Paul, ] The folio reads: 
Now, by ſaint John.—-—, STEEveNs. | 
7! —— an evil diet —] i. e. a bad regimen, STEEVENS. 
He is. ] Sir Thomas Hanmer very properly completes this 
broken verſe, by reading : 
Hei, my lord. STEEVENS. 
9 —— fannt daughter : ] See p · 124; n. 3. STEEVERS: 
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8 TE N E II. 
| The ſame. Another Street, 


Futer the corpſe of King Henry the Sixth, borne in 
an ohen coffin, Gentlemen bearing halberds, to guard 
it; and Lady Anne as mourner. 


Anne. Set down, ſet down your honourable 8 
en, 

honour may be ſhrouded in a hearſe,— 

Whilſt 1 a while obſequiouſiy lament“ 

The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaſter.— 

Poor key-cold * figure of a holy king! 

Pale aſhes of the houſe of Lancaſter ! 3 

Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood ; 

Be it lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt, 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne,. 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy ſlaughter'd fon, 

ubb'd by the ſelf-ſame hand chat made theſe 

Vounds! 

Lo, in theſe windows. chat let forth thy life, 

| pour the helpleſs balm of my poor eyes :— 

O, curſed be the hand, that made theſe holes! 


U 


* —— obſequioully lament —1 0Meguions, in this inſtance, | 
means 2 So in Hamlet, Ad I. ſc. ii: 

„% To do obſequious ſorrow.” STEEVENS. 

—— tey- cold —— A key, on account of the tug of the 
netal of which it is compoſed, was ancicntly employed to op any 
litt bleeding. The epithet is common to many old writers; 
mong the reſt, it is uſed by Decker in his Satiromaſtix, 1602: | 
8 5 It is beſt you hide your head, for fear your wiſe brains take | 
cold. * | 

Again, in The Country Girl, by T. B. 1647: 

% The key-cold figure of a manu. STEEVENS. 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : | Ko 
« And then in key-cold Lucrece' bleeding fream 

n He falls —-—.* -Matont 5 <5 5545 
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That makes us wretched by the death of thee, 
Or any creeping venom'd thing that lives! 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

May fright the hopeful ks: at the view ;- 


If ever he have wife, let her be made 


4 X 


Curſed the heart, that had che heart to do 111 
Curſed the blood, that let this blood from hence! 
More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 
Than I can wiſh to adders, ſpiders, toads, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 


Whoſe ngly and unnatural aſp ect 


And that be heir to his unhappineſs! # 


More miſerable by the death of him, 


Than I am made by my young lord, and thee!— wer 

Come, now, toward Chertley with your holy load, AN 
Taken from Paul's to be interred there; 

And, ftill as you are weary of the weight, For tl 

Reſt you, whiles I lament king Henry's corſe. fill'd 

[The Bearers take up the corpſe, ang advance. |f tho 

Enter GLOSTER. =, 

| Gro. Stay yon, that bear the corſe and ſet it Open 

down. 

AxxR. What black magician conjures, up | this — 

flend, bo 

To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? 187: 

GLo. Villains, ſet down the corſe; or, by ſaint Paul, 5 

III. make a corſe of him that diſobeys.* Bare 

| J — bis unhappineſs !] i, e. diſpoſition to miſchief. 80, The 

in Much ado about nothing: ** Dream d of. ee and war 8 preſer 

herſelf with laughing.” SrTEEVENs. One y 

See Vol. X. p. 292, u. 7; and Vol. vt. p. 266, a. 9% and b] 

Marlon. Ko 

E I'll make a corſe of kim that diſobeys. I $o,-in Hamlet : 0 

very 


„Tu make a ghoſt of him that lets me. Pn 


* 


Ice! 


ce, 


et it 


this 


aul, 


So, 


wak'd 


LONE, 
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. Gan. My lord, ſand back,and let theroffia paſs. 
Gro. Unmanner' ddog! land thou when I com- 
mand: 


advance thy halberd pigher thawewy breaſt, 


Or, by faint Paul, III ſtrike thee to my foot. 


Ind Ren upon thee, beggar, for thy boldneſs. 

[T he bearers ſet down the coſſin. 
Axxe. What, do you tremble? are yon all afraid? 
llas, I blame you not; for you are mortal 

und mortal eyes cannot endure the devil. — 

kunt, thou dreadful miniſter of hell! 

Thou had'ſt but power over his mortal body. 

His ſoul thou canſt not have; therefore, be gone. 
GLo. Sweet ſaint, for charity, be not ſo curſt. 
Anne. Foul devil, for God's fake, hence, and 

trouble us not; 3 bog 
for thou haſt made the happy earth th hell, 
fill'dit with curſing cries, and deep exclaims. 

[thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 5 

behold this pattern of thy butcheries: 

, gentlemen, ſee, ſee! dead Henry 8 . 

Open their congeal d mouths, and bleed afreſh! — 


= pattern of thy Fatcheries 2] ate is in ſance, or example. 


Jonxsox. 


: in The Legend of Lord Haſtings, Mirrour for ene. | 
DD) 2-1. 


1 By. this my dente all ye peers, beware; * MALONE, 

Holinſhed ſays : „ The dead corps on the Aſcenſion even was 
anveied with billes and glaives pompouſlie (if you will call that 
i ſunerall pompe) from the Tower to the church of ſaint Faule, 
ud there laid on a beire or coffen bare- faced; the ſame in the 
prelence of the beholders did bleed; where it refted the ſpace of 
we whole daie. From thenſe he was carried to the ae 
ud bled there likewiſe;“ &c, STEEYENS. | 
. fe! dead Henry's woulds 

Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreſh! 11 is a tradition 
Very Facnlly MA thay the W . bleeds on the 
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Blnſh, bluſh, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For 'tis thy preſence that exhales this blood 
From cold and emptyveins, where no ns dwells: 
Thy deed, inhuman, and unnatural, 
Provokes this deluge moſt acetal, — 
0 God, which this blood mad'ſt, revenge bis 
B 
O earth, which this blood drink, revenge bis 
death! 
Either, heaven, with lightning ſtrike the murderer 
dead, 
Or, earth, gape open wide, and eat him quick; 
As thon doſt ſwallow up this good king's blood, 
Which his hell-govern'd arm hath butchered! 
GLo. Lady, you know no rules of charity, 
Which renders good for bad, bleſſings for curſes, 
ANNE. Villain, thou know'lt no law of God nor 
man; N 


touch of the murderer. This was ſo much believed by Gr Kenelm 
| Digby, that he has endeavoured to explain the realon, JOHNSON, 
So, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: | | 
«© The more | ſound his name, the more he bleeds : 
« This blood condemns me, and in guſhing forth 
«« Speaks as it falls, and aſks me why I did it. 
Again, in The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 1612: 

The captain will aſſay an old conclufion often approved; 
that at the murderer's fight the blood revives again and boils afreſh; 
and every wound has a condemning voice to cry out guilty againk 
the murderer.” 

" Again, in the 46th Idea of Drayton : 

If the vile actors of the heinous deed, 

«© Near the dead body happily be brought, 
„ Oft this hath been prov'd the breathleſs corps will bleed, 

Mr. Tollet obſerves that opinion ſeems to be derived from 
the ancient Swedes, or Northern nations from whom we deſcend; 
for they praQiſed this method of trial in dubious caſes, as appeals 
from Pitt's Atlas, in Sweden, p. 20. STEEVENS.: 

See alſo Demonologie, 4to. 1603, p. 79; and Goulart's Admira- 
le and Memorable Hiftories, ne by Grimeſion, 4to. 1697) 
p. 422. REED. | 


Again, 
11 | 
| double 


vells; 


2 his 
ze his 
derer 


7 
ood, 
' 


-urſes, 
d nor 


Kenelm 
0 HNSON, 


proved ; 
s afreſh; 
y againlt 


I bleed.“ 
ed from 
deſcend; 
appears 


Admira- 
0. 1607 


d, 
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No beaſt {o fierce, but knows. ſome touch of pity. 


Gro. But 1 know none, and therefore am no 


beaſt. 
ANNE. O wonderful, when devils tell the truth! 
GLo. More wonderful. when . are ſo an- 
gry.— 
vouchſafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Ol theſe ſuppoſed evils, to give me leave, 
by circumſtance, but to acquit myſelf. 
Anne. Vouchfafe, diffus'd infection 4 a man,“ 
for theſe known evils, but to give me leave, 
by circumſtance, to curſe thy curled ſelf. 
610. Fairer than tongue can name thee, let r me 
have 
dome patient leiſure to excuſe myſelf. | 
ANNE. Fouler than heart can think thee, thou 
„cn make 
No excuſe current, but to hang thyſelf. 
GLo. By ſuch deſpair, I ſhould accuſe myſelf. 
ANNE. And, by ene halt thou tand ex- 
cus d; 
for doing worthy vengeance on chyſelf, 
That didſt unworthy ſlaughter upon others. 
610. ay. that 1 flew them not? 


? 


y Pouck/afe diffus d infection of 4 man, | I believe, difſur 4 in 
this place fagnifies irregular, uncouth ; luch is its W iu other 
pllages of Shakſpeare. Jonxsox. ">: 


Difus'd inſefion of a man way mean, thou that art as dangerous | 
v2 peſtilence, that infeRs the air by its diffufion, Diffus'd may, 
lowever, mean irregular. So, in The "OY Wives 7 e 

« — rulh at once | G 

% With ſome diffuſed ſong.” 
lain, in Green's Farewell to Follie, 1617: | 
have ſeen an Engliſh gentleman ſo fuſed in his Cutes ; 3 his 


* being for the weare of ag his hoſe for Venice,” Kc, 


ST ans. 
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ANNE. Why then, they are not dead: AN 
But dead they are, and, deviliſh flave, by thee. Wl 
G10. 1 did not kill your buſband. GL 
ANNE. LEI Why. then he is ali, | 
Gro. Nay, he is dead; and llain by Edward! For h 
band. 3 AN 
ANNE. In thy ſoul's throat“ thou lieft ; queen 61 
Margaret ſaw 
Thy murderous faulchion ſmoking in his blood Ax 
The which thou once didſt bend againſt her breal, 61 
But that thy brothers beat aſide the point. AN 
Gro. I was provoked by her ſland'rous tongue, 
That laid their guilt? upon my guiltleſs ſhoulders, MI GL 
ANNE. Thou waſt provoked by thy bloody mind, Ax 
That never dreamt on aught but butcheries: Gl 
Didſt thou not Kill this king ? To le 
Glo. I grant ye.“ And! 
ANNE. Doſt grant me, hedge- -hog? then, Goc Is no 
grant me too, JOfch 
Thou may'ſt be damned for that wicked deed! As bl 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous, AN 
GLo. The fitter for the King of heaven that bat 
him.“ 


7 Why then, they are 100 e's ] Thus the quarto. The folio 
reads Then ſay, they are not lain. ALONE. : 
— thy ſoul's throat — ] The folio—thy foul throat. STEEVEN, 
9 That laid their guilt —— ] The crime of my brothers. He ha 
juſt e the murder of ny Anne's buſband * Edward. 
Jonson. 
1 grant ye, ] Read, to peilen che meaſure : 
I grant ye, yea, RIiTSON, _ | 
One of the quartos, inſtead of—ye, reads—2a. eee 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous, 671 
Glo. The filter for the King of heaven &c. |] So, in Pech“ 
Prince of Tyre, 1609: 
| cn do't: but yet ſhe is a goodly creature. | 
N Dion. Thi fitter then the gods ſhould have her.” STEEVEN. 
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ANNE. He is in heaven; Where thou ſhalt never 


ead: 

e. | come. 
Gro. Let him thank me, that holp to ſend bin 

alive thither; 

warde For he was fitter for that place, than earth. 


ANNE. And thou unfit for any place, but hell. 


Gro. Yes, one place elſe, if you will. hear me 
name it. 8 
ood: ANNE. Some dungeon. 4 
breit Gro. Vuour bedchambèr. 
I ANNE. III reſt betide the chamber where thou 
In ove | lieſt! 
ilder Gro. So will it, madam, ll Ilie with you. 


ANNE. I hope ſo. 

GLo. I know ſo.— But. gentle lady Anne,. — 
To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall ſomewhat 1 into a flower method ; *— 


„ Cod b not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths 
WV thele Plantagenets, Henry, and Edward, 

d As blameful as the executioner? _ 

8 Anne, Thou waſt the caule, and moſt aceurs'd 

| 5 

at bath effect. 

The folio 2 dungeon. ] As moſt of the meaſure throughout this ſcene is 
ular, I cannot help ſuſpeRing that our author origiually wrote: 

>TEEVEN, Some es, 3 5 

: He has 7 Your de e be Srkkyrxs. | 

3 F 7 flower method; | As quick was uſed for ſpritely, ſo 

Ns ee was put for ferious. In the next ſcene lord Grey delires the 
queen to | 

EMS: —— cheer 5 grace with quick and merry words. 


| | STEEVENS. 
in Pericles Ton waſt the cauſe, and moſt i ed. ] Effect, for exe. 
ationer, He aſks, was not the cauſer as ill as the executioner? She 

| WT (vers, Thou wal both. But, for cauſer, uſing. the word cauſe, 
STEEVENS. Ws let der to the word Hell, for execution, or execulioner. But 
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Gro. Your beauty was the cauſe of that effec; 
Your beauty, which did haunt me in my ſleep, 
To undertake the death of all the world, 

So I might live one hour in your ſweet boſom, 

ANNE. If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
'Theſe/nails ſhould rend that beauty from my cheeks, 

Gro. Thele eyes could not endure that beauty's 

| wreck, \ 
You ſhould not blemiſh it, if I ſtood by: 
As all the world 1s cheered by the ſun, 
So I by that; it is my day, my life. 

ANNE. Black night 0 'erſhade oY day, and death 

| thy life! 

Gro. Curſe not thyſelf, fair creature ; chou art 

both. 

ANNE. I would 3 were, to be revengd on thee, 

Go. It is a quarrel moſt unnatural, 

To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee. 

ANNE, It is a quarrel juſt and reaſonable, - 
To be reveng d on him that kill'd my buſband, 


the Oxford editor, 8 himſelf with ane of this, wil 
make a fine oratorical period of it: 

Thou wet. the cauſe, and moſt accurs'd the oe. 

- WARBURTON, 


T cannot but be rather of Sir T. Hanmer's opinion than Dr, 
Warburton's, becauſe effef is uſed immediately in its common 
ſenſe, in anſwer to this line. Jonmon, | 
I believe the obvious ſenſe is the true one. so, in The Yorkſhurt 
Tragedy, 1608 N 
| „% —— thou art the cauſe, 
6 Effef, quality, property; thou, thou.” 
Again, in King Henry IV. P. II. „I have read the cauſe of bis 
effefs in Galev.” 
Again, in Sidney's P Wot Book It: 
„Both cauſe, Heel, beginning; and the end, 
« Are all in me.” STEEVENS. 


Our author, I think, in another pines uſes Tec. for e/ Lcient 
| Cauſe, MAroxx. | 


bays I al N 22 * 
N 9 . n 
Way 6 =, 
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Gio. He Le bereft thee, lady, of thy buſband; 
pid it to help thee to a better huſband. 0b 
ANNE. His better doth not breathe. upon ths 


. earth. 
1cide, Gro. He lives, that loves you bener than be 
1eeks could. 5 
8 ANNE. Name him. 
Gro. f Pike A YT. 
ANNE. „„ Why, chat was ke: 1 
Gro. The ſelf. ſame name, but « one e of better na- 
death ture. / 
sr. Where i is he? 
„ß; Here: [She ſhits at him, ] Why ” 
N doſt thou ſpit at me? 
1 tNee, 
Axxe. Would it were mortal poiſon, for thy 
fake! 125 
Gio. Never came Sulu from fo welt a place. 
nd, Anne. Never hung poiſon on a fouler toad. 
_ e of my fight! thou doſt infe mine : 
. bro. Thine eyes, ſweet lady, have infected mine. 
ANNE, Would they were bafiliſks, . to ſtrike thee 
BURTON, dead!“ | 
han Dr, 
-ommon ; 
5 "Mould: they were BaRilifls, to frrike thee dead! 70 . Among the 
Yorkſhire ſents the Bafiliſke doth ivfeQe and kill people with his looke.“ | 
N Imnary of Secret Wonders &c. bl. 1. by John Alday. uo date. 
| STEEVENS, 
60, in The Winter Toles... | 
ſe of bit Make me not ſighted like the baGliſk; 
« I ave look'd on thouſands, who have ſped the better 
© By my regard, but kill'd none o!“ 
Fee alſo King Henry PI. P. H. Vol. XIV. p. 266, n. 1 MALONE. 
ly Cornucopia, Kc. 1596, Sig. B42 The eye of the Bafiliſie 
r efficient b lo odious to man, that it fleeth man before be come nere him, 


5 by looking upon him.“ REEY. 


SY SE Oe ＋ 


— — — — — 
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Gro, 1 would they Were, that 1 might die af 


once; 
For now they kill me with a living death.“ 
Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn fal 
5 _ tears, 
Sham'd their aſpects with ſtore of childiſh drops: 
Theſe eyes, which never ſhed remorſeful tear, — 
Not, when my father ? York and Edward wept, 


To hear the piteous moan that Rutland made, 


When black-fac'd Clifford ſhook his {word at him: 
Nor when thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the ſad ſtory of my father's death; 


And N times made pauſe, to fob, and weep, 


T-: - they kill me with a living death: ] In imitation of thi 


pallage, and, I ſuppoſe, of a thouſand more, Pope writes: 


«c a living death I bear, 


© Says Dapperwit, and ſunk beſide his chair,” Jonns0n, 
The fame conceit occurs in The trimming of Thomas Naſh, 1591: 
« How happy the rat, caught in a trap, and there dies a livag 
death?” 7 
Again, in Phineas Fletcher's Locus, or r Apollyonifts, 4to, oy 
It lives, yet's death: it pleaſes full of paine; 
„% Monſter! ah who, who can thy beeing faigne? 
90 Thou ſhapele fle ſlape, live death, paine die, ſervile 
raigne. STEEVENS, 
80, in Watſon's Sonnets, printed about 1580: 
„% Love is a ſowre delight, a ſugred griefe,\ 
A living death, an ever- -dying life.” 
We have again the ſame expreſhon in Venus and Adonis, 
„% For | have heard it [ love] is a life in death, 
hy That wi, oak and weeps, and all but with a breath. v 
| | MALONF. 
, \ Theſe eyes, which never &c. ] The les following beautiful 


lines added after the firſt editions. Pork. 


They were added with many more. Jonnson. 


9 Not, when my father — | The old copies read — No, when, ke. 
The corredion. was made by Mr, Pope. 1 am not ſure that ! it B 


neceflary. 

Ibis doubt derives firength hem a eite vent paſſage: 
„ Dutch, 1 hope he 13 much grown ſince laſt I law hin, 
* 41. But 1 hear, 160. Makenz. NT 


folio h; 
ono o. 
dee 
(3 

radio 

ler bez 
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Thatall the ſtanders-by had wet their cheeks, 
like trees bedaſh'd with rain: in that ſad time, 
ly manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear? 


wn ſalt 


Irops : WM never ſu'd to frieud, nor enemy; 
ir. Wy tongue could never learn [weet ſoothing word; * 
pt, But now thy beauty 1s propos'd my tee, 
le, ly proud heart ſues, and prompts my tongue to 
at him: ſpeak, [She looks ſcornfully at him. 
5 Teach not thy lip ſuch ſcorn; for it was made 
for kiſſing, lady, not for ſuch contempt, 
weep, WI! thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, + 
« of Me! bere 1 lend thee this ſharp-pointed tow: 3 
1 Which if thou pleaſe to hide in this true breatt, - 
And let the ſoul forth that adoreth thee, | 
hk, d h Tay it naked to the deadly ſtroke, 
; « living And humbly beg the death upon my knee. 
„ [He lays his breaſt open ; ſhe offers at it with his ſword. 
Nay, do not pauſe; for I did kill king Henry j— | 
g Wb was thy beauty“ that provoked me. 
„ ern Ny, now deſpatch ; was I that ſtabb'd young 
Eduard; [She again offers at his breaſts 
But * was thy heavenly face that ſet me on. 
| [She lets Jt the ſword. 
LY _ ' My manly eqs 410 ſcorn &c. ] Here 3s an . reference to 
Maron. 3 Henry VI. P. we Ad II. ſc. i. See above p. 46, n. 7. 
beautiful STEEVENS. 
7 —— ſorert ſoothing word; 1* Thus the quarto, 1598. The 
| * has — ſweet ſmoothing. word; MALONE. 0 
hen, Kc onooth is, probably, the true reading. So again, p. 283, line 22 
that 11 B „ Smile in men 's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and eie | 
| Tre alſo Pericles, AR I. ſc, ii. STEEVENS. 
To (Bat 'was thy beauty —— ] Shakſpeare countenances be ob- 


ler beauty. Jounson. 


To 
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ind what theſe ſorrows could not ene exhale, 
Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. 5 


tion, that no woman can ever 25 offended with the mention of 5 


A 
[ 4 _ 
* <p 
fa q 
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Take up the ſword again, or take up me. 
ANNE. Ariſe, diffembler; though I  wiſhthy death, 

1] will not be thy executioner. 

Gro. Then bid me kill myſelf, and ! will 5 i. 


AND 
ANNE. 1 have already. Cl. 
Gro. © +, That was in thy rage: | 
Speak it again, and, even with the word, To hi 
1 his hand, which, for thy love, did kill thy love, And p 
Shall, for thy love, kill a far truer love; ere 
To both their deaths ſhalt thou be acceſſary. kt Ch 
ANNE. 1 would, I knew thy heart. And v 
GLo. Be Tis figur'd in vill 
My tongue. | For di 
ANNE. I fear me, both are falſe. Grant 
610. | Then man ANt 
Was never true. 
ANNE. Well, well, put up your ſword, To ſe 
Gro. Say then, my Peace is made. Treſſe 
ANNE. | That ſhall you knowl r 
Hereafter. 3 ANt 
Gro. But ſhall I live in have? 
ANNE. e A en; Df 
1 hope, hve ſo. os 
SS | Vouchſafe to wear this ring. ly to t 
ANNE. To take, is not to give. e 
| She puls on „ the ring: _ 
Gro. Look, how this ring encompaſſeth thy finger, n. 
Even ſo thy breafl encloſeth my poor heart; , 
Wear both of them, for both of them are ibine. Nea 
ned i 
® Then nan | | * 
Was never true. ] Old copy — | he "+ 
| Then never man v as true. 


— 


For the _ of male, I have hazarded this Light tranſpoſition 
| ds 
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And if thy poor devoted ſervant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 
Thou doſt confirm his happineſs for ever. 


death, 


do it, AxVNE. What is it? 
x GLo. That it may pleaſe you leave theſe fad de: 
ge: r 
8 To him that hath more cauſe * to ben mourner, 
love, ud preſently repair to Croſby-place:* 8 
Where—after J have ſolemnly interr'd, 
7 kt Chertſey monaſt'ry this noble king, . 
Ind wet his grave with my repentant tears.— 
ur'd in vill with all expedient duty * ſee you: 
for divers unknown reaſons, 1 beſeech you, 
Grant me this boon. 
n man ANNE. With all my heart; and much it Joys me 
1100. 
ord, o ſee you are become ſo penitent — 
Ireſel, and Berkley, go along with me. 
| knowl Gro. Bid me farewel. 
ANNE. fs 'Tis more chan you Aber we : 
en, ' —— more cauſe —] The folio — moſt EY STEEVENS. | 
( Croſby-place:] A houſe near ann enn, belong= 
g. by to the duke of Gloſter, Jonxsox. | 
| lſby-Place is now Croſby-ſquare in Biſhopſpate- fireet ; part of 
le ring rh is yet remaining, and is a meeting piace for a preſbyterian. 
gegation, SIR J. HAWKINS, 
finger, This magnificent houſe was built in the year 1466, by Sir John 


| Volby. grocer and waokman. He died in 1475. The ancient 
nine. lll of this fabrick is Rill remaining, though divided by an addi- 
WT tons! floor, and incumbered by modern galleries, having been con- WP 

fied into a place of worſhip for Antinomians, &c. The upper. 
t of it is now the warehouſe of an eminent Packer. | 
ir J. Croſby's tomb is ig the Es. church * St. Helen 
8 SrEEVENS. 


"== with all expetent duty — ] Sou Vol. XII. p. 0 n. 7. 
* 


ſpoſition- 
n 
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But, ſince you teach me how to flatter you, 
Imagine I have ſaid farewell already“ 
[ Exeunt Lady ANNE, Treſſel, and Berkley WM The | 

Gro. Take up the corſe, firs — ad 
GEN. Towards Chertſey, noble lord That 
GLo, No, to White - Fryars; there attend wy And 

| coming. [ Excunt the reſt, with the corſe, Un n 


Fram 
Yoon 


Was ever woman in this humour woo'd ? 0n n 
Was ever woman in this humour won? My « 
I'll have her, — but I will not keep her long. do 
What! I, that kill'd her huſband, and his father, por 
Jo take her in her heart's extremeſt hate; Myſe 
With curſes in her mouth, tears in her eyes, Jll b 


And 


The bleeding witneſs of her hatred by; 14 
0 


With God, her conſcience, and theſe bars againſt me 

And 1 no friends to back my ſuit withal, 

But the plain devil, and diſſembling looks, 
And yet to win her, —all the world to nothing! 

__ , ECL 1 1 | 

Hath ſhe forgot already that brave prince, 

Edward, her lord, whom I, ſome three months ſince, 


Fr. 
a prod 
* 
belong 
Richar 
indeed 


Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tewkſbury *” The 

A ſweeter and a lovelier gentleman, — pate 

: | = I Sa 1 978 not le 

Imagine I have ſaid farewell already. ] Cibber, who altere argu; 
King Richard III. for the flage, was ſo thoroughly convinced of th 

Tidiculouſneſs and improbability of this ſcene, that he thought hin Rick 

ſelf obliged to make Treſſel ſay : | | ſon, 1. 

When future chronicles ſhall ſpeak of this, . 6 ling. 

\ They will be thought romance, not hiflory. STEEVENS. aludic 

7 whom, I ſome three months ſince, . _— 8 

Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tewkſbury? ] Here we have the er ſous, 

28 time of this ſcene aſcertained, namely Auguſt 1471. King Ed & in 
ward however is in the ſecond ad introduced dying. That king 
died in April 1483; fo there is an interval between this and the 

next ad of almoſt twelve years. Clarence, who is repreſented it = 

the preceding ſcene as committed to the Tower before the burial 0 Yerbial 

King Henry VI. was in fad not confined nor put to death till ſeve 1 20, 


years afterwards, March, 1477-8, MALONE. 


7 


IN 6 RIC H ARD um. „ 


fram'd in the prodigality of ante? 

Young, valiant, wiſe, and, no doubt, ANY royal,— $2 

The ſpacious world cannot again afford : 

And will ſhe yet abaſe her eyes on me, | 

That cropp'd the golden prime of this ſweet prince, 5 
and made her widow to a woful bed? _ e ; 
0n me,” whoſe all not equals Edward's moiety? 
0n me, that halt, and am miſhapen thus? 
My dukedom to a beggarly denier, * 

| do miſtake my perſon all this while : Ke 
Upon my hfe, ſhe finds, although I cannat, . 
Myſelf to be a marvellous proper man,” 

[ll be at charges for a looking-glaſs ; 

And entertain a ſcore or two of tailors, 

To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my 1900 


, Fren'd in the erodigality of nature, ] 1. e. e nature was in 
a prodigal or laviſh mood. WARBURTON. | 


ng! — and, no doubt, right royal, | Of the degree of royalty 
| belonging to Henry the fixth there could be no doubt, nor could 
Richard have mentioned it with any ſuch heſitation ; he could not 
. udeed very properly allow him royalty. I believe we ſhould read: 
$ ſince, —— eng, no doubt, night loyal. | | 
bat is, true 1 her bed. He enumerates the Oo for which 
be ſhould love him. He was young, wiſe, and valiant; theſe were 
appaſent and indiſputable excellencies. He then mentions another 
755 not leſs likely to endear him to his wife, but which he had leſs 
o altered portunity of knowing with certainty, end, no doubt, right loyal. 
ed of th Jonuson. 
ght him Richard is not ſpeaking of king hs, but of Edward his 
bn, whom he means to repreſent as full of all the noble properties of 
8 ting. No doubt, right royal, may, however, be ironically ſpoken, 3 
lluding to the incontinence of Margaret, his mother. SrEEVENS. = 
| '—— @ beggarly denier, ] A denier is the twelfth part of a French 4 
e the 4 ſous, and appears to have been the uſual requeſt of a beggar. | * J 
King £0 50, in The Cunning Northerne Beggar, bl. 1. an ancient ballad: | 5 
bat 7 For ſtill will 1 cry, good your worſhip, good fir, 3 
3 mw © Beftow one poor denier, Sir.“ STEEVENS. | 3 
2 l —— marvellous proper man. ] Marvellous is here uſed ad- 
al ler erbialy, Proper in old language was handſome, See Vol. VIII. 


— 


} 20, 8. 9. MALONE, 


Ts 


- 
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Since I am crept in favonr with, myſelf, 

] will maintain it with ſome little coſt. 

But, firſt. I'll turn yon' fellow in his grave; 
And then return lamenting to my love. — 
Shine out, fair ſun, till I have boughta glaſs, 


That 1 may” ſee wy! ſhadow as | Pak. ( Exit 61 
SCENE ui. 3 
Tue ſame. A Room in the Palace, 0 
3 Queen ELIZABETH, Lord Rives RS, and Lord 4s 
YA. | Grey, | 4 
Riv. Have patience, madam ; there's no doubt, And 
his majeſty ages I at 

Wil ſoon recover his accuſtom'd health. 
Grey. In that you brook it ill. it makes him 01 
Worle: ue 
Therefore, for God's ſake, entertain 1894 comfort, 2 
And cheer his grace with quick and merry words. 1 
2. Eriz. If he were dead. what would betide of WW" 
me? * 
| Grey. No other harm, but loſs 1 a lord. kein 
2. EL12. The loſs of ſuch a lord includes all Nb 
arms. 1 
Grey. The heavens have bleſs'd you with Y tw 
goodly {on, wy | | Stanle 
To be your comforter, when be is gone. 1 
2. Er iz. Ah, he is young; and his minority 1. 
Is put unto the truſt of Richard Gloſter, | 151 
A man that loves not me, nor none of you. 4 
Riv. Is 1 it concluded, he ſhall be protector? "uy 


Lord 
oubt, 


s him 


nfort, 
"rds, 
de ol 


Yd. 
es all 
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ELIZ. It is determin'd, not concluded yet : 21 


But ſo it muſt be, if the king wilegety. 


Enter Bucxinonan and SALE. . 


| Grey, Here come the lords of Buckingbam and 
Stanley.“ 
Buck. Good time of day unto your royal gra ce! 
STAN. God make your majeſty joyful as you have 

been!” 
ELIZz. The counteſs Richmond, * good my 
lord of Stanley, 

To your good prayer will ſcarcely fay—amen. 

Yet, Stanley, notwithſlanding ſhe's your wife, 

And loves not me, be you, good lord, aſſur'd, 

| hate not you for her proud arrogance. 


Ut is determin'd, not conceded jet: 4  Determin'd haniics the 


| fnal concluſion of the will: concluded, what cannot be altered by 


taſon of ſome ad, conlequent, « on the Sug! judgment. 
WARBURTON, 


t Here come * tid of Burkingham and Stanley.] [Old copie 

Jrby. ] This is a blunder of inadveitence, wha. has run through 
the whole chain of impreſſions. Li could not well be original in 
Shakſpeare, who was moſt minutely intimate with his hiflory, and 
the inter marriages of the nobility. The perſon here calied Derby, 
ws Thomas lord Stanley, lord Reward of King Edward the 
furth's houſhold. But this Thomas lord Stanley was not created 
a of Derby till after the acceſſion of Henry the ſeventh; and ac- 
tordingly, af erwards, in the fourth and fifin acts of this play, 
before the battle of Boſworth-field, he is every where called lord 
Manley, This any juflifies the change 1 have made in his 
tile. THEOBALD, 


v The counteſs Richmond, . Mariaret, 1 to o John dchufoct. 
i duke of Somerſet. After the death of nei firft nuſband, Ed- 
dud Tudor, Earl of Richmond, half-brother to K. Henry VI. 
h whom ſhe had only one fon, afterwards K Henry VII. the 
drned firſt Sir i» ang Sieftre, vel to Humphrey duke EY a 
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Stan. I do beſeech you, either not betiew 
The envious ſlanders of her falſe accuſers; 
Or, if ſhe be accus'd on true report, 
| Bear with her weakneſs, which, I think, proceed; 

From wayward ſickneſs, and no grounded malice, 

Q. ELt1z. Saw you the king to-day, my lord of 

Stanley? | | 

STAN. But now, the duke of Buckingham and], 
Are come from viſiting his majeſty. 

2. ELiz. What like likood of his amendment, 

T 


| Buck. Madam, good hope; his grace ſpeaks 
cheerfully. . 
0: EL1Z. God grant bim health! Dil you's con- 
fer with him? 


Buck. Ay, madam: he dehires to make atone- 

ment 

"Between the duke of Gloſter and your wakes 

And between them and my lord chamberlain; 

And ſent to warn them” to his royal preſence, 
2. Ex1z. Would all were well — But that will 

never be: 
1 fear, our happineſs 1s at the height. 


Enter GrLosTER, HasTINGs, and Donsxr. 


Gro. They do me wrong, and | will not endure 
WEIS 

Who are they, that complain unto the king, 

That I, forſooth, am ftern, and love them not? 

By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly. 

That fill his cars with ſuch diſentious rumours. | 


I —— to warn Mew =e } i. e. to ſummon, So, in Julias Ceſar * 
* They mean to warn us at Philipp) here.” STEEVEN. 


Ve 
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Becauſe I cannot flatter, and ſpeak fab; 
emile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 


Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy, * 


] muſt be held a rancorons enemy, 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm, 
But thus his ſimple truth muſt be abus'd 
By filken, fly, infinuating Jacks?“ 
Grey. To whom in a all this preſence peaks your 
grace? | 
Gro. To thee, that haſt nor honeſty, nor grace. 
When have I injur'd thee? when done thee 
wrong? _ 
Or thee ?—or thee ?—or any of your faction? 
Aplague upon you all! His royal grace, — 
Whom God preſerve better than yon wonld wiſh !— 
Cannot be quiet ſcarce a breathing- while, 
But you muſt trouble him with lewd complaints.“ 
2. Er7z. Brother of Gloſter, you miſtake the 
mimte: 


[ 


V — ſpeak fair, | 
Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, _s cog, 
Duck with French neds and apiſh courteſy, } An importation of 

mificial manners ſeems to have afforded our ancient po ets a never 
failing topic of infedive. So, in 4 Tragical Diſcourſe of the Hope 
ve Man's life, by Churehyard, 1598 : 

We make a legge, and kiſſe the hand withal, 

© (A French deuice, nay ſure a Spaniſh tricke) 

And ſpeake in print, and ſay loe at your call 

«© I will remaine your owne both dead and quicke, 

« A courtier ſo can give a lobbe a licke, | | 

« And dreſs a dolt in motley for a while, 8 

„% And ſo in ſleeue at filly woodcocke ſmile.“ STxEvens, © 

— in finuating Jacks? ] See Vol. VI. p. 233, n. 6. MALons. 


' ——with lewd complaints. ] Lewd, in the preſent inftance, 
llenifies rude, ignorant; from the Anglo Saxon Laewede, a Laick. 
Chaucer often uſes the word lewd, both for a laick and an igno- 
rent perſon, See Ruddiman' 5 Gloſſary to Gavin Kats, ar . 
nion of the Eneid. een. | 


1 
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The king, of his own royal diſpoſition, 
And not provok'd by any ſuitor elle; 
Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, 
That in your outward action ſhows itſelf, 
| Againſt my children, brothers, and myſelf, 
Makes him to ſend; that thereby he may gather 
The ground of your il|-will, * and ſo remove it, 
Gro. IL cannot tell i—The world is grown ſo bad, 
That wrens may prey * where eagles dare not perch; 
Since every Jack became a gentleman,“ 
There's many a gentle perſon made a Jack. 
2. Eriz., Come, come, we know 3 898 meaning, 
"brother Gloſter; 
You envy my advancement, and my friends: ' 
God grant, we never may have need of you! 
GLo. Meantime, God grants that we have need 
of vou: 
Our brother is impriſon'd by your means, 
Myſelf diſgrac'd, and the nobility 


0 your U-will, ke. ] This line is reſtored from the firl 
edition. PovE. 

By the firft edition Mr. Pope, as appears from his 7470 of Edie 
tions, means the quarto. of 1598 But that and the ſubſequent 
quartos read —and to remove. The emendation was made by Mr, 
 Steevens The folio has only — : 

Makes him to ſend, that he may learn the ground—, 
Here clearly a live was omiited; yet had there been no quarto 
copy, it would have been thought hardy to ſupply the omiſſion: 


| From 
Ines 
Agant 
An & 
My, | 
Falſe 


but of all the errors of the preſs omiſſion is the moſt frequent; and 
it is a great miſtake to ſuppoſe that theſe lacung exift only in the 
imagination of editors and commentators. MALONE. 
may prey — } The. quarto 1598 and the folio ed Toy 
prey. The correQion, which all the modern editors have adopted, by 1 
is taken from the quarto, 1602. MALONE. Of 
4 Since every Jack became a gentleman, ] This proverbial expref | l 
flon at once demonſtrates the origin of the term Fack ſo often uſed | ha 
by Shakſpeare It means one of the very loweſt claſs of people, Tha 
amouglt whom ws. name js of the moſt common and familiar kind, 
Dover To 


- 
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Held in contempt. ; while great promotions 
dre daily given, to enoble ihofe 
Jhat ſcarce, ſome two days LC, were worth a - 
noble. 
2. EL12. By Him, that rais'd me to FAT careful 
2 baght: ,- 5 
| from that contented hap which 1 enjoy 1% 
| never did incenſe his majeſly 
Igainſt the duke of Clarence, but have been 
an earneſt advocate to plead for him. 
My lord. you do me ſhameful injury, 
Faiſely to draw me in theſe vile apes, 
Gio. You may deny that you were not the cauſe 
Of my lord Haſtings” late impriſonment, 
Riv. She may, my lord; fo _ 
GLo. She may, lord Rivers 8 who knows 
not fo? 
She may do more, fir, than a chat: 
de way help you to many fair preferments ; | 
and then deny her aiding hand therein, 
And lay thoſe honours on your high deſert. 
What may ſhe not? She may.—ay, marry, may ſhe, — 
Riv. What, marry, may ſhe?” ... 
Gro. What, marry, may ſhe? marry with a king, 
A bachelor, a handſome ſtripling too: 
| wis, your grandam had a worſer match. 
Q Etiz. My lord of RIPE, I have too long 
borne | 85 
hour blunt . and your bitter ſcoffs: 


ther 
bo 
bad, 


rch: 


ung, 
need 


he firſt 


of Edie 
ſequent 
by Mr, 


quarto 
lion: 
t; and 
in the 


I— make 


dopied, h heaven, 1 will acquaint his majeſty, 
expref- Of thoſe groſs taunts | often bave endur'd. 
ten uſed | 


| bad rather be a country ſervant-maid, 

Than a great queen, with this condition— | 
To be fo baited, ſcorn'd, and ſtormed at: 
all Joy have I in DER. England's * 


people, 
ar kind. 
Dock. 


_ 


286 KING RICHARD II. 
Enter Queen MARGARET, behind. 


GO. Mas. And leſſen'd be that ſmall, God, I bez 

©. WEE. Thee =: 

Thy honour, ſtate, and ſeat, is due to me. 

GLo. pry) threat you me with telling of the 

kin - 

Tell him, 194 ſpare not; look, what I have faid* | 

I will. avouch in pestence of the king: 

1 dare adventure to be ſent 0 the Tower.“ 

'Tis time to ſpeak, my pains“ are quite forgot. 

0 . Mar: Out, devil!“ I remember them too well: 

Thou kilbdſt my huſband Henry in the Tower, 

And Edward, my poor ſon, at 'Tewkſbury. 
Gro. Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband 
SI; © OE 

1 was a pack. borſe in his great affairs; 

A weeder-out of his proud adverſaries, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends; 

To royalize* his blood, 1 ſpilt mine own. 


4 Tell tits: 543 ſpare not ; | took, what I have ſaid —1 This veile 
I have reftored from the old quartos. THEOBALD. 

Here we have another proof of a line being paſfed over by the 
tranſcriber; or the compoſitor at the preſs, when the firſt folio was 
printed, for the ſubſequent line is nor ſenſe without this. MALONE. 
* I dare adventure to be ſent to the Tower. ] Perhaps our author 
_ elliptically omitted the firſt—7o in my line. | So, in p. 295: 


% To help thee curſe” Kc. i. e, to curſe. 
See alſo p. 277, line five, and p. 950 line the firſt. STEEVENS., 
—.— my pains —— L My labours; my toils. JoHns0N. 


7 Out, devil! ] Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancienk 


metrical hiſtory of The Battle of Floddon Field, that out is an in- 


terjeQion of abhorrence or contempt, moſt frequent in the mouths 
of the common people of the north. It occurs again in Ad IV: 
„ —— out on ye, owls!” STEEVENS.. 
® rojalize — ] 1. e. to make ha So, in Claudius Ti bort%s 
Nero, 1607 : 
„% Who means to-morrow for to rojalize 
« The t eos and Ke. STEEVENS. | 
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well: 
ver, 
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0. MAR. Ay, and much better blood than his, 


or thine. 


Oro. In all which time, you, and your buſband 
Grey, 
Were factious for the honſe of bender 6 
and, Rivers, ſo were Jon — Was not your huſband 
In Margaret s battle? at ſaint Albans ſlain? _ 
Let me put in your minds, if you forget, 
What you have been ere now, and what you are; | 
Withal, what J have been, and what I am. 
P. Mak. A murd'rous villain, and ſo ſtill thon 
Art. 
610. Poor Clarence did forſake hi father War- 0 
wick, 
Ay. and forſwore himſelf Which Jeſu pardon'— 
0. Max. Which God revenge! 
Lo. To fight on Edward's party, for the crown z 
And, for his 8 85 poor lord, he is mew'd up: 


| I wonld to God, my heart were flint. like Edward” Sy 


Or Edward's ſoft and pitiful, hike mine; 

lam too childiſh-fooliſh for this World. be 
Q. Mar. Hie thee to hell for ſhame, and leave 
this world, | 


Thou cacodæmon! there thy kingdom 88 
Riv. My lord of Gloſter, in thoſe buſy days, 
Which ban 1 urge, to prove us enemies, 


) _— Was not your ieilend; fy 
In Margaret's batile &c. ] It is ſaid in Henn pr. that be died 
i quarrel of the houſe of York, JOHNSON. 
The account here given is the true one. See this inconfiflency 
counted for in p. 100, and in the Di erlation at the end of the 
Third Part of King Henry VI. p. 236. MALONE. | | 


Margaret's baltle is— Margaret's army. RITSOX. 


de, in King Henry IV, P. I: | 
60 What may the king $ whole bail reach unte: 2 ' STarver's, 
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We followd then our lord, our lawful king ;* 


So ſhould we you, if you ſhould be our king, 


Gro. If I ſhould he?—l had rather be a pedlar: 
Far be it from my heart the thought thereof! 
2. ELIz. As little joy, my lord, as you ſuppoſe 


You ſhould enjoy, were you this country's king; 


As little joy you may ſuppole in me, 
That 1 enjoy, being the queen thereof. 
Q. Mak. A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; 


For 1 am ſhe, and altogether joylefſs. 


I can no longer hold me Patient... [ Advancing, 


- Hear we, you wrangling pirates, * that fall out 
In ſhariag that which you have pill'd from me? 
Which of you trembles not, that looks on me? 


2 —— our lawful ling; ] So the quarto 1598, and the ſubſe, 
yuent quartos. The folio has—ſovereign king. 

In this play the variations between the original copy in quarto, 
and the folio, are more numerous than, I believe, in ary other of 
our author's pieces The alterations, it is highly probable, were 


made, not by Shakſpeare, but by the players, many of them being 
very iojudicious. The text has been formed out of the two copies, 


the folio, and the early quarto; from which the preceding editors 


have in every ſcene ſeleded ſuch readings as appeared to them ht 


to be adopted. To enumerate, every variation between the copies 
would encumber the page with liule uſe. MALONE. 


* Hear me, you wrangling pirates. & c.] This ſcene of Maga. 


ret's imprecation is fine and ariful. She prepares the audieuce, 


like another Caſſandra, for the following tragic revolutions. 
x WARBURTON, 


Surely, the merits of this ſcene are ijofufficient to excule i1s ia- 
Probability. Margaret, bullying the court of England in the roval 


| Palace, is a circumſtance as abſurd as the n of Gloſter ina 


Publick ſtreet. STEEVENS, | 
i —— which you have pill'd from me: To pill is to pillage 


So, in The Martyr d Soldier, by Shirley, 1 38; 


ee He has not pill'd the rich, nor flay'd the poor.” 
: STEEVENS, 

To pill, is literally, to take off the outfide or rind. Thus they 
ſay in Devonlhire, to pill an apple, rather than pare itz and Shito 
ley uſes the word preciſely in this fenſe. . ; 


45. 


The 
luder 0 
that at 
witch, 


7 
[ 


Gentl 
b be u 
HR 
for == 7 
L 


Marg; 
hon, | 
$ d. 


1 not, that, 1 being queen, you bow like ſubjects ; 


ng. let that, by jou depos d, you quake like rebels? — 
dlar: h. gentle villain, do not turn . 
= Gro. Foul wrinkled witch, what mak'ſt thou in 
ppoſe my fight? e | CO ET S 
king; MAR. But repetition of what thou haſt marr'd; 
That will I make, before I let thee ge. 

Glo. Wert thou not baniſhed, on pain of death?“ 
ereof; WW O. Mar. I was; but 1 do find more pain in ba- 
niſhment, 5 | by ped Tug 
mcing, Than death can yield me here by my abode. 
ut huſband, and a ſon, thou ow'ſt to me, 
1 me! ” 3 5 

' {k, gentle villain, ] We ſhould read: | 
e ſubſes —— ungentle villain, —— WARBURTON» 5 
1 The meaning of genlle is not, as the commentator imagines, 
quarto, der or courteous, but kigh-born. An oppoſition is meant between 
other of it and villain, which means at once a wicked and a low-born 
e, were aich. So before: _ VV | 
m being Since ev'ry Jack is made à gentleman, EE Ran) 
o copies, There's many a gentle perſon made a Fack, JOHNSON. 
g editors bentle appears to me to be taken in its common acceptation, but 
chew bt Ws be uſed ironically. M. Mason. TY 
n "—— what mak'ft thou in my figit?] An obſolete expreſſion 
lor — what doſt thou in my fight. So, in Othello: Ne RNs 2. 
f Margae % Ancient, what makes he here?” . | | 
zudieuce, Margaret in her anſwer takes the word in its ordinary accepta- 
5 don. MALONE, > 55 FA 
BURTON, o does Orlando, in As you like it: 
le 11s im- % Now, fir, what make you here? = OT 
the roval Nothing: Iam not taught to make any thing. STEEVENS. 


ter in a ert thou not baniſhed, on pain of death? | Margaret fled into 
* [ance after the battle of Hexham in 1464, and Edward ſoon after- 
> pillage, nds iffued a proclamation, prohibiting any of his ſubjeds from 
Wing her to return, or harbouring her, ſhould ſhe attempt to 
4 tft England, She remained abroad till the 14th of April 1471, 
* TEEVENS: Wen ſhe landed at Weymouth. After the battle of Tewkſbury, 
Thus they W May 1471, ſhe was confined in the Tower, where ſhe continued 
d Site i pniſoner till 1475, when ſhe was ranſomed by her father Reignier, 
e removed to France, where ſhe died in 1482, The preſent 
be is in 1477-8, MALONE. „ | 1 N 
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ſcene in King Henry VI. P. UI: 


% KING RICHARD m. 


And thon, a Bode je all of you, e 
This ſorrow that I have, by right is yours; 
And all the pleaſures you uſurp, are mine. 
610. The curſe my noble father laid on thee, — 
When thou didſt crown his warlike brows with 
paper, 
And with thy ſcorns drew rivers from bls eyes; 
And then, to try them, gav'ſt the duke a clout, 
Steep'd in the faultleſs blood of pretty Rutland; — 
His curſes, then from bitterneſs of ſoul 
Denounc'd againſt thee, are all fallen upon thee; 
And God, not we, hath plagu'd thy bloody deed. / 
2. E112. So juſt is God, to right the innocent.“ 
Has r. O, 'twas the fouleſt deed, to ſlay that babe, 
And the moſt mercileſs, that e'er was heard of. 
Riv. Tyrants themſelves wept when it was re. 
ported. 
Dor. No man but prophecyd revenge for it. 
Buck, Northumberland, then preſent, wept to 
ſee it. 
2 Man. What! were you fnarling all, before 1 
came, 
Ready to catch each 7 by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me? 
Did York's dread curſe pon ſo much with heaven, 


) — 


_— plagu'd thy blood deed. 1] So, in King Joln: 
% That he's not only plagued for her fin. 

| To plegue, in ancient language, is to puniſh, Hence the fcrips 

tural term — „ the plagues of Egypt. STEEVENS. 

o juft is God, to right the innocent. So, in Thomes Lord Cron. 
| well, 16022 

pa « How juſt is God, 10 right the innocent!” R11808, 

9 Northumberland, then preſent, wept to ſee it.] Alluding to 2 


8 What weepi 10 d North abe 
N ep ng ripe, w7 rd Northy _— 


nce 


je fcrip« 


d Cron- 


1SON, 


ng to 2 


[LEVERS 


KING RICHARD III. * 


That Henry's death, my lovely Edward's death, 

Their kingdom's 1ofs, my woful baniſhment, 

Could all but anſwer for that peeviſh brat? 

(an curſes pierce the clonds, and enter heaven? — 

Why, then give 19255 dull aaa to my quick 
_curles! - 

Though not by war, by ſurfeit die your king,* 

As ours by murder, to make him a king! 

Edward, thy ſon, that now is prince of Wales, WP 

for Edward my ſon, that was prince of Wales, 

Die in his youth, by like untimely violence ! 

Thyſelf a queen, for me that was a queen, 

Out-live thy glory, like my wretched ſelf! 

Long may'ſt thou live, to wail thy children's loſs ; 

And ſee another, as I ſee thee now, . 

Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art Aall'd in mine! 

Long die thy happy days before thy death; 

And, after mayy lengthen'd hours of grief, 


| Die neither mother, wife, nor England's queen ! — JED 


Rivers, — and Dorſet, — you were eee 


And fo waſt thou, lord Haſtings, — when my ſon 


Was ſtabb'd with biocdy daggers; God, I 
him, 
That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by ſome unlook'd accident cut off! 
Glo. Have done chy charm, thou hateful wither 4 
PD: 5 
2. Man. And leave out thee? ty, dog; for thon 
ſhalt hear me. 
If been have any grievous plague in ſtore, 5 
Exceeding thoſe that 1 can wifh upon thee; 
0, let them keep it, till thy ſins be ripe/, 


bre 


— - by fujeit 41 eur ling, Alladiog to his 3 life. 
| Jouxsox. 
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And then hurl down their indignation 

On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace 
The worm of conſcience ſtill be-gnaw thy ſoul! 
Thy friends ſuſpect for traitors while thou liv, 
And take deep traitors for thy deareſt friends! 
No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unleſs it be while ſome tormenting dream 
Aﬀrights thee with a hell of ugly devils! 
Thou elviſh-mark'd, * abortive, rooting hog! * 


{ —— elviſh-mark'd, ] The common people in Scotland (a1 
learn from Kelly's Proverbs) have ſtill an averſion to thoſe who 
bave any natural defed or redundancy, as thinking them murk'd 
out for miſchief, STFEVENS. | 

5 


* 


of her young ſon) to the ravage which hogs make, with the fineſt 
 Howers, in gardens; and intimating that Elizabeth was to expett 
no other treatment for her ſons. WARBURTON, 5 

She calls him 40g, as an appellation more contemptuous than 
boar, as he is elfewhere termed from his enſigus armorial. 

8 5 8 VV 
In The Mirror for Magiſtrates is the following Complaint of Col. 
lin gbourne, wko. was cruelly executed for making a rime: ; 

For where I meant the hing by name of hog, 
IJ only alluded to his badge the bore; © 
To Lovel's name I added mone, — our dog; 
Becauſe moſi dogs have borne that name of yore. 
\ Theſe metaphors I us'd with other more, 
As cat and rat, the half-names of the reft, 
To hide the ſenſe that they ſo wrongly wreſft. : 

That Lovel was once the common name of a dog, may be like- 
wiſe known from a paſlage in The Hiſlorie of Jacob and Eſau, an 
interlude, 1568: | | | 


«© Then come on at once, take my quiver and my bowej 


„ Fette lovell my hounde, and my horne to blowe. 
The rhime for which Collingbourne ſuffered, was: 
« A cat, a rat, and Lovel the dog, | 
Rule all England under a hog.” STEEVENS. 
The rhime of Collingbourne is thus preſerved in Heywood's 
Hiſtory of Edward IV. P. II: = : | 
« The cat, the rat, and Lovell our dog, 
„Doe rule all England under a hog, 


— rooting hog! } The expreſſion is fine, alluding (in memory 
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KING RICHARD Ill 


Thon that wa ſeal'd 1 in thy nativity 
The ſlave of nature, and the. ſon of hell! 
Thou flander of roy: mother' 80 my womb! 


6 The wks: backt bore the way bath found 
« To root our roſes from our ground. 
„ Both Hower and bud will he confound, 
% Till king of beafls the ſwine be crown d: 
« And then the dog, the cat, and rat, 
„ Shall in his trough feed and be fat. 


The propriety of Dr. Warburton's note, "Ns ks 


Dr. Johnſon hath ſubjoined, is fully wa by this ſatire. 


HenLEey. | 


The perſons levelled at by this rhime were the king, Cateſby, 
n. and Lovel, as appears in The Complaint of eee 

„% Cateſbye was one whom I called a cat, 

4 A craftie lawyer catching all he could; 

„% The ſecond Ratcliffe, whom I named a rat, 

« A cruel beaft to gnaw on whom he mould: 

© Lord Lovel barkt and byt whom Richard would, 

« Whom I therefore did rightly terme our dog, 


% Wherewith to ryme I cald the king a hog.” MALONE. 


6 The ſlave of nature, ] The expreſſion is ſtrong and noble, and 
ludes to the ancient cuſtom of maſters branding their profligate 


bees; by which it is infinuated that bis miſhapen perſon was the 


b 


mark that nature had ſet upon him to ſtigmatize his ill conditions. 


Stakſpeare expreſſes the ſame thought in The Comedy of Errors © : 
« He is deformed, crooked, &c. | 


cSligmatical in making —— 


But as the ſpeaker riſes in her reſentment, ſhe l this cone | 


temptuous thought much more openly, and condemns bim to a 


fill worſe ſtate of ſlavery: 
Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marks on lim. 

Only, in the firſt line, her mention of his moral condition ins 
lauates her refledtions on his deformity: and, in the laſt, her 
mention of his deformity inſinuates her refledtions on his moral 
condition: And thus he has taught her to ſcold in all. the ele- 
kance of figure. WARBURTON. 

kart of Dr. Warburton's uote is confire's by a line in our au- 


thor's Rape of Lucrece from which it appears he Was zei ; 


with the pradice of marking flaves: 
* Worſe than a Fav! iſh Lack or birth - hour's blot. ” 5 
| MALOKE, 


N 


294 KING RICHARD II 


Thou rag of hononr!? thou deteſted — 


Thou loathed ifſue of thy father's loins | 


GLo. Margaret. 2 The 

Q. MAR. Richard! To | 

GLO... | Ha ? N 

. MaR. I call thee not. 8 
Ero. I cry thee mercy then; for I did think, 

That thou had'ſt call'd me all theſe bitter names Leſt 


Q. Mar. Why, fol did; but look'd for no reply, 4 
O, let me make the period to my curſe. 
Gro. Tis done by me; and ends i in — Margaret 
*, Eriz. Thus have you nnd: your curſe 
_ againſt yourlelf. | 
Q Mar. Poor painted queen, vain flouriſh of 
my fortune!“ 


Why ſtrewy fl thou ſugar on chat bottled one 
Hat] 
7 Thou rag 4 honour ! K.. * This word of contempt is uſed again Hig 
in Timon; pro! 
elf thou wilt curſe, thy father, that poor rag, batt 
« Muft be the lubjed.,* 19805 c>il, 
Again, in this play : | Sa 
© Theſe over-weening rags of France. STEEVENS, We 
* —— flouriſh of my fortune? ] This expreſſion is likewiſe uſed wo 
by == in The Great Duke of Florence: the 
© —— TI allow theſe | pro 
« As flouriſhings of fortune. STEEVENS. luc 
bottled ſpider,} A ſpider is called bottled, bee like ger 
Dern inſets, he has a middle {lender and a belly protuberant. to 
Richard's form and venom, * her * him to a ſpider. th: 
- JOHNSON, a | 
A ike, who Kyles himſelf. « Robert Heron, Eſquire” ( ( though} ex 
his title to E fquireſhip ! is but ill ſupported by his language, © pupP}s 
booby, wile-acre, " &c. &c. being the uſual diftinQions he beſtows co 
on authors who are not his favourites, very gravely aſſures us that T 


8 a bottled ſpider is evidently a ſpider kept in a bottle long faſting, 
and of conſequence the more ſpiteful and venomous. '' — May one 
Ik if the infuriation of our Eſquire * from a ſimilar cauſe? 


ee not. 
unk, 
names, 
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Whole deadly web enſnareth thee. about? 
Fool, fool! thou wher'ſt a knife to kill thyſelf. 
The day 
To help thee curſe this pois nous bunch- back'd « 


will come, that thou ſhalt wiſh for me 


toad. 
HasT. Falſe- -boding woman, 1 thy frantick 
| curſe; | 
Leſt, to thy barm, thou move our patience, 
2. Man. Foul ſhame upon vou! you have all 
mov'd mine. 
Riv. Were you well ſerv'd, 195 would be anght : 
your duty. 
2. Mak. To ſerve me well, you all mould do 
me duty, 
Teach me to be your queen, and you my ſubje ds: : 


0, ſerve me well, and teach yourſelves that duty. 


Hath he newly eſcaped; like Almodda, from the pbial of tome 
Highland ſorcerer, under whole diſcipline he bad experienced the 


provocations of lenten impriſonment? — Mrs. Raffald differts on 


bottled gooſeberries, and George Falkener warns us againſt bottled 
children 5 but it was reſerved for our Eſquire (every one knows who 
our Eſquire is) to diſcover that ſpiders, like ale, grow briſker from 
being bottled, and derive additional venom from beiog ſtarved. — It 


would be the intereſt of every writer 40 wiſh for an opponent like 


the Eſquire Heron, did not the general credit of letters oppole the 
produdion of ſuch another critick, — So far I am from wiſhing the 
lucubrations of our Eſquire to be forgotten, that I counſel thee, 
gentle reader (and eſpecially, provided thou art a hypochondriac,) 
to peruſe, and (if thou canſt ) to re-peruſe them, and finally to 
thank me as thy purveyor of a laugh. — Every man ſhould court 
a freſh onſet from an adverſary, who, in the a& of ridiculiog others, 
expoſes himſelf to yet more obvious ridicule. STEEVENS. 


A bottled ſpider is a large, bloated, gloſſy ſpider ; ſuppoſed to 
contain yenom proportionate to its bre. The expreſſion occurs 
again in Ad IV: 


That bottled ſpiger, that foul bunch-back'd toad. 5 


Rrrs Ox. 
y 4 
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Dok. Diſpute not with her, ſhe is lunatick, 
Q. Mas. Peace, maſter marquis, you are mala. 

„ PET? | 5 
Your fire- new ſtamp of honour is ſcarce current: 


O, that your young nobility could judge, 5. 
What 'twere to loſe it, and be miſerable! | And f 
They that ſtand high, have many blaſts to ſhake My c 
. them; e « F | And 
And, if they fall, they daſh themſelves to pieces, Bu. 
| Gro. Good counſel, marry; — learn it, learn it, 0. 

| marquis. | | | 

Dor. It touches you, my lord, as much as me, Wi jj fig 
GLo. Ay, and much more: But I was born ſo Wl Now 

1 bign, „ Thy 
Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top. Nor 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun, B. 
2. Mak. And turns the ſun to ſhade; — alas! fue 


alas! — 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death; 
Whoſe bright out-ſhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
_ Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. 
Your aiery buildeth in our aiery's neſt:“— 


_® Your fire-new flamp of honour is ſcarce currents | Thomas Grey 
was created Marquis of Dorſet, A. D. 1476. Per. = 
Ihe preſent ſcene, as has been already obſerved, is in 1477-8, 

2M 3 85 | Maron, 

5 Wiineſs my ſon, &c. ] Her diſtreſs cannot prevent her quibbling, 
It may be here remarked, that the introduction of Margaret in 
this place, is againſt all biſtorical evidence. She was ranſomed 
and ſent to France ſoon after Tewkſbury fight, and there paſſed 

the remainder of her wretched life, RITs-os. 
Witneſs my ſon, ] Thus the quarto of 1598, and the folio. The 
modern editors, after the quarto of 1612, read — ſun, MALONE. | 

4 Your aiery buildeth in our aiery's nefls] An aigry is a hawks 
or an eagle's neſt, 80, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608: ; 
It is a ſubtle bird that breeds among the 8iery of hawks. 
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0 God, that ſee'ſt it, do not ſuffer it; 
As it was won with blood, loſt be it fo! © 
Buck. Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity. 
, Mar. Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
and ſhamefully by you my hopes are butcher'd. 
My charity 18 Outrage, life my ſhame, — = 
and in my ſhame ſtill live my ſorrow's rage! 
Buck. Have done, have done. 
Q. Mak. O princely Buckingham, 1 kiſs thy 
e e LEG a 44 
ln fign of league and amity with thee: 
Now fair befal thee, and thy noble houſe! _ 
Thy garments are not ſpotted with our blood, 
Nor thou within the compaſs of my curſe, 
Buck. Nor not one here; for curſes never paſs 
The lips of thoſe that breathe them in the air. 
Q. map TH not believe but they aſcend the 


And there awake God's gentle- ſleeping peace. 
0 Buckingham, beware of yonder dog; _ 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he 
POLES Tt, oY NE 5 ro 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death: 
Have not to do with him, beware of him; 
Mn, death, and hell, have ſet their marks on him: 
And all their miniſters attend on him. 


Again, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630:. | 80 
« His high-built aien ſhall be drown'd in blood.“ 
Ain, in Maſſiuger's Maid of Honour: _ | 5 | 
„ One atery, with proportion, ne'er diſcloſes 
„ The eagle and the wren. „ STEEVENS, 
5 Sin, death, and bell, ] Poſſibly Milton took from hence the hint 
of his famous allegory. BLAKSTONE. e 


And ſooth the devil that I warn thee from? 


In his play of Richard the Third, he ſeems to deduce the woes of] 
the houſe of York from the curſes which queen Margaret had vented 
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GLo. What doth ſhe ſay, my lord of Bucking. 
| ham? | | 

Buck. Nothing that I reſpect, my gracions lord. 
Q. Mak. What, doſt thou ſcorn me for my gen- 
7 tle counſel? | a 


Wks RI 
O, but remember this another day, Tor 
When he ſhall ſplit thy very heart with ſorrow; - C1 
And ſay, poor Margaret was a propheteſs. = 1 
Live each of you the ſubjects to his hate, 

And he to yours, and all of you to God's!“ [ Exi. 

8 ' o a 9 
HasT, My hair doth ſtand on end to hear her * 
Eo I Las Claret 
Riv. And ſo doth mine; I muſe, why ſhe's Wl * 
Go. Icannot blame her, by God's holy mother; be u 

She hath had too mach wrong, and I repent Yeu 
My part thereof, that I have done to her. Fre 

2. Er1z. I never did her any, to my knovledge. fro 
_ Gro. Yet you have all the vantage of her wrong tou! 
0 | en Ps 10 

| 3 | | three 
Milton might as probably catch the hint from the following pealc 

paſſage in Latimer's «Sermons, 1584, fol. 79. Here came in deal 0 
and hell, finne was their mother. Therefore they muſt have ſuch oble 
animage as their mother finne would geue them. HoLT Wink, NM 
9 5 | Live each of you the ſubjefas to his ale, | uon 

And he to yours, and all of you to God's! ] It is evident fron pory 
the conduct of Shakſpeare, that the houſe of Tudor retained all 


their Lancaftrian prejudices, even in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 


againſt them; and he could not give that weight to her cutſes, 
without ſuppoſing a right in her to utter them. / WALPOLE. 
PRs muſe, why ſhe's at liberty. ] Thus the folio, The quart0 
reads: OE GE ns e IO 

| —— I wonder ſhe's at liberty, STEXVENS» 
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| was. too hot to do Foie body good, 
That is too cold in chinking of it now. 
Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repay'd; z 
He is frank d up to fatting for his pains; *. 
God pardon. them that are the cauſe thereof! ! 
Riv. A virtuous and a chriſtian-like concluſion, 
To pray for them that have done ſcath to us.“ 
Glo. So do l ever, being well advis'd ; — - 
For had I curs'd now, I had curs d myſelf. e 


? He is frank'd up to ſatiing for 15. pains ;} 4 e is an old 
fogliſh word for a kog-fly. Tis poſſihle he uſes this metaphor to 
Clarence, in allufion to the creſt of the family of York, which 
was a boar. Whereto relate thoſe famous old verſes on Richard me 

The cat, the vat, and Lovel the dog, | 
Rule all England under à hog, TOE 
He uſes the ſame metaphor in the laft ſcene of 40 IV. Pore. 

A frank was not a common kog- fize, but the pen in which thoſe 
hogs were confined of whom braun was to be made. STEEVENS, | 

From the wanner in which the word is uſed in King Henry IV. 

2 frank ſhould ſeem to mean a pen in which any hog is ſalted, 
« Does the old boar feed in the old frank?” So allo, as Mr. 
Bowle obſerves to me, in Holinſhed's Deſcription of Britaine, B. III. 
p. 1096. The huſbandmen and farmers never fraus ie them above 
three or four months, in which time he is dyeted with otes and 
peaſon, and lodged on the bare planches of an uneaſie coate.” 

„He feeds like a boar in a frank,” as the ſame gentleman 
obſerves, is one of Ray's proverbial ſentences. MALONE. 

Mr. Bowle's chief inftance will ſufficiently countenance my aſſer- 
ton: for what hogs, except thoſe deſigued for braun, gre ever 
N lodged on the bare planches of an uncaſß cote?” ũ 7 

© STEEVENS. 

9 _— gone ſcath to us.] Scath is harm, miſchief. 
$0, in Soliman and Perſeda: 


10 Whom now that paltry iſland keeps from ſeath. 7 
Again: 


y 


4 Millions of men oppreſt with ruin and coll. 


* | | | TRAVERS. 


goo KING RICHARD III. 
Enter CATESBT. 


Cars. Madam, his majeſty doth call "B vou, — 


And for your grace, and you, my noble lords. 


2. EL1z. Cateſpy, I come: — Lords, will you g 
with me? 

Ky. Madam, we will attend upon your grace, 

[ Exeunt all but GLostxs, 

Gro I do the wrong, and firſt begin to brayl, 


The ſecret miſchiefs that I ſet abroach, 
1 lay unto the grievous charge of others. 
Clarence, —whom , indeed, have laid in darkneſs, 


I do beweep to many fimple gulls; 


Namely, to Stanley, Haſtings, Buckingham; 


And tell them — tis the queen and her allies, 
That ſtir the King againſt the duke my brother, 


Now they believe it; and withal whet me 
To be reveng'd on Rivers, Vaughan, Grey: 
But then I ſigh, and, with a piece of ſcripture, 
Tell them — that God bids us do good for evil; 


And thus I clothe my naked villainy 


With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ ; 


And ſeem a ſaint, when moſt I play the devil 


Enter two Murderers. 


But ſoft, here come my executioners. — 


_ How now, my hardy, ſtout, reſolved mates? 


Are you now going to o deſpatch this thing?“ 


— to deſpatch this thing? Seagars in his Legend of Rickard 
tie Third, ſpeaking of the murder of Gloſter's e makes 
him ſay, 


„% What though he refuſed, yet be ſure you may, 
„% That other were as ready to take in hand that thing,” 


The coincidence was. I believe, merely accidental. MALONE. | 


3 T0. 
believe 


of Ce, 
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1. MuxD. We are, my lord; and come to have 
the warrant. 
That we may be admitted where he is. 
Gro. Well thought upon, I have it here bo 
me: [I Gives the warrant. 
When you have done, repair to 5 
But, lirs, be ſudden in the execution, 
Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead ; 
for Clarence is well ſpoken, and, perhaps, 
May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. 
1, MurD. Tut, tut, my lord, we will not ſand 
to prate, 
Talkers are no good doers; be aflur'd, 
We go to uſe our hands, and not our tongnes. 
Gro. Your eyes drop millſtones, when fools' 
eyes drop tears : 
L like you, lads 1 about your bulineſs Rraight; ; 
Co, go, deſpatch. 
1, MusD. We will, my noble lord. | Exctint, 


Nur eyes drop millflones, wie fool's 515 drop fears :] This, I 
believe, is a Proverbial expreſſion, It is uſed again in the tragedy 
« Ceſar and Pompey, 1607: 

« Men's eyes muſt mill hen arop, when fools ſhed tears.” 
| een. 


Richard 


| 
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8K h SCENE IV. = 


The ſame. A Room in the Tower. 


Enter CLARENCE and BRAKENBURY, 


BRAk. Why looks your grace ſo heavily to-day? 
: CLAR. O, I have paſs'd a miſerable night, 
8 80 full of fearful dreams, of ugly lights, is 
That, as I am a chriſtian faithful man,* 
1 would not ſpend another fach a night, 
_ Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days; 
So full of diſmal terror was the time. 
BRAK. What was your dream, my lord? l py 
you, tell me. 


Cian. Methought, that ! had broken from the 
Tower, 


And was embark'd to croſs to | Bargundy;* 


4 80 full of fearful dreams, of ugly ſets.) Thus the folio, Thi 
- __ quarto, 1598: 
NN 30 full of ugly fights, of ghafily dreams. MaLone, 
$ ——=— faithful, ] Not an infidel. Jonxsox. 

6 __— {o Burgund); Clarence was deſirous to afbft his ſiſter 
Margaret againſt the French king, who invaded ber Jointure-lands 
after the death of her buſband, Charles duke of Burgundy, who 
was killed at the fiege of Nancy, in January 1476-7. liabel the! 
wife of Clarence being then dead, (taken off by poiſon, adminil- 

| tered by the duke of Gloſter, as it has been conjecured, ) he wiſbed$ 

to have married Mary the daughter and heir of the duke of Bu- 

 gundy;z but the match was oppoſed by Edward, who hoped to 
Have obtained her for his brother-in-law, Lord Rivers; and this 
circumſtance has been ſuggeſted as the principal cauſe of the breach 
between Edward and Clarence. Mary of Burgundy bowever chole 

= huſband for herſelf, having married in Auguſt 1477 Maximin 
fon * the peer n MALONE, | 
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ind, in my company, my brother Gloſter: 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches ; thence we took d toward Ego 
and,. ; 
ind cited up a thouſand heavy tithes, 
Juring the wars of York and Lancaſter | 
That had befall'n us. As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought, that Gloſter ſtumbled; and, in falling, 
Sick me, that thought to ſlay him, over-board, 
Jato the tumbling billows of the main. 
0 Lord! methought, what pain it was to drown! 
What dreadful noiſe of water in mine ears!” 
What fights of ugly death“ within mine eyes! 
lethought, I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks ; 
A thouſand men, that fiſhes gnaw'd upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of peat, 
lneftimable ſtones, unvalued jewels, ? 
All ſcatter'd in the bottom of the ſea. | 
Some lay in dead men's ſkulls; and, in thoſe holes 
Where eyes d1d once inhabit, there were crept 
(As *twere in ſcorn of eyes,) reflecting gems, 
That woo'd the ſlimy bottom“ of the deep, 
And mock'd the Yead bones that lay ſcatter'd by 
Brax, Had you ſuch lexſure 1 in the time of 42 


' What dreadful noiſe of water in mine ears! ] 4 Mr. Warton' 6 
dote on Milton 6 e v. 157. Milton $ Poems, ſecond edit. 1791. 


STEEVENS. 


* What fights of ugly 4 1 Thus the folio. The quarts 
bw — What ugly fights of death. MALONE. | 
 Ineftimable flones, unvalued jewels, ] Unvalued is here uſed for 
e So, in Lovelace's Poſthumous Poems, 46590 . 

— the unvalew'd robe ſhe wore, 
Made infinite lay lovers to adore. ' | MALONE. . 
" That woo'd the Aim) bottom —— ] By (coming + to gaze upon 
15 G x as we now lay, to cle it. Jonnzon. | | 
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To gaze upon! theſe ſecrets of the deep? 
Crar. Methought, Ihad; and often did I Qriys 

\ To yield the ghoſt : but ill the envious flood 

Kept in my ſoul,“ and would not let it forth 

To ſeek the em pty, vaſt, and wand'ring air; 

Bat ſmother'd it within my panting bulk, q 

Which almoſt burſt to belch it in the ſea. 

Bax. Awak'd you not with this ſore agony? 
CAR. O, no, my dream was lengthen' d after 

; life; 

O, then began the tempeſt to my Gol t. 

Lpaſs'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 

With that grim ferryman* which poets write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night, _ 

The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger ſoul, 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick: 

Who cry'd alond, — What ſcourge for 2 

Can this dark monarchy afford falſe Clarence? 

And ſo he vaniſh'd: Then came wand'ring by 

A ſhadow like an angel, with h 5 


Is Kept in my foul, ] Thus the quarto. The folio—Stojt in. 


MALONE, 


2 To ſeek the emply, vaſt, and wand'ring airy ] Perbaps we ſhould 


point thus: 

Io ſeek the empty vaſt, and wand' ring air. 
that is, to ſeek the immenſe vacuity. 
as a ſubſtantive in other places. See Vol. n 

Seek is che reading of the quarts, 15983 the folio has find. 


M ALONE. 
atk empty. vaſt, and wand'ring air 3 L Vel. is waſte, deſolate— 


vaſlum per inane,  STEEVENS, 


$ —— within my panting bulk, ] Bulk is How uſed by Shakſpeare 


and his contemporaries for body. So again, in Hamlet: 
it did feem to ſhatter all his bulk, 
And end his being.” MaLong. 
* ——grim Jerrqmes - —— 1* The folio reads— Jour e : 
SITEEVIN 
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Dabbled 3 in blood; * and he ſhriek” d out aloud,— 


firive MM Clarence is come, — fa Iſe, fleeting, perjur'd C e 
d That ſtabb'd me in the field by Tewkſbury ;j— 
h Wii on him, furies, take him to your torments ! — 
8 with that, merhought, a legion of foul fiends 
lnviron'd me, and howled in mine ears 
ch bideous cries, that, with the very noiſe, 
yr [trembling wak'd, and, for a ſeaſon after, 
after MW Could not believe but that I was in hell; 
Nach terrible impreſſion made my dream. 
bak. No marvel, lord, though it affrighted 
you; ©. -- 
of, Iam afraid, methinks, to hear you fell it. 
CLAR, O, Brakenbury, I have done theſe things, — 
2 That now give evidence againſt my ſoul.— 
wick . 
79 — with bright hair. Ot 
Dabbled in blood; ]' Lee has tranſplanted this Image into bis 
Iv Mikridates, AS IV. kc. i: 
4 | « I flept ; but oh, a dream ſo full of terror, 
: The pale, the trembling midnight raviſher 
4 Ne'er ſaw, when cold Lucretia's mourning ſhadow 
„ His curtains drew, and laſh'd him in his eyes 
1. „Wich her bright treſſes, dab in her blood,” 
cs  STEEVENS. 6 
hond Counts.” perjur'd Clarence] Feeling is the ſame as 
r 7 des. Jouns0N. | 
| 80, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
author „ now the fleeting moon | 
* No planet is of mine.” ; 
1d. Clarence broke his oath with the BET of Warwick, and joined 


[ALONE, | 7 army of his brother king Edward IV. See p. 168. STEEVENS. 


ſolate— | —— @ legion of foul friends 
Environ'd me, &c. ] Milton ſeems 'to have take on this 


Kip TR pllage where he is deſcribing the midnight ſufferings of Our Saviours 
| u the 4th book of Paradiſe Regain'd: 

“ nor yet ſtay'd the . there, 
| i Infernal ghoſts, and helliſh furies, round TEE 
wm RO 0 Environ d inge, ſome bawl'd, ſonic ren d, ſome ſuriek' d. | 


STRRVENSL 


Vol. XV, — 
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For Edward's ſake; and, ſee, how he requites mei- Ard 
O God! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee, The 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 50 t 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone: The 
O, ſpare myguiltleſs wife, and my poor children — 
I pray thee, gentle keeper, ſtay by me; 
My ſoul is heavy, and I fain would Mleep. 
Brax. I will, my lord; God grve your grace 1. 
good 16 1 5.0 
5 Clarence obo fas himſelf on a chair, 
Sorrow breaks ſeaſons, 4 and repoſing hours, L. 
Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night, Wl can: 
Princes have but their titles for their 8 B. 
A outward honour for an inward toil ;® 2, 
* 0 God! 7 my deep prayers kc ] The four iollowing lines haye Let | 
been added fince the firſt edition. Pore, | [ / 
They are found in the folio, but not in the quarto, MALONE, 
2 —— my guiltleſs wife, } The wife of Clarence died before he B1 
was e and con ned in the Tower. See p. 302, n. 6 The 
2 prey thee, ile FED Ke]. $0. the quarto, 1538. The p 
folio reads: | eca 
Keeper, I pr'ythee, fit by me a while. Malonr. | Here 
* Sorrow breaks ſeaſons, Ke. 1. In the common editiom, the Tut 
keeper is made to hold the dia ogue with Clarence till this line. Tha 
And here Brakenbury enters, pronouncing theſe words; which 
ſeem to me a reffedtion naturally reſulting from the foregoing con- 1, 
verſation, and therefore continued to be ſpoken by the ſame perſon, | Fare 
as it is accordingly in the firſt edition. Pops. | x; 
The keeper introduced in the quarto 1598, was, in fad, Braken- | ü 
bury, who was lieutenant of the Tower, There can be no doubt — 
therefore that the text, which is regulated according to the quarto, . 
1s 9 MALONE. 4555 
Princes have but their titles fab their glories, . | 4 
ſt line be "pies 
An outward honour for an inward toil 5 ] The firſt line may be 
underfiood in this ſenſe, The glories of princes are nothing more than 7 
empty titles : but it would more impreſs the purpoſe of the ſpeaker, | 5 4; ö 


aud e better with the kollowing lines, if it were read: 
Princes have but their titles for their . Joanson. 


— 
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uud, for unfelt imaginations; . 

They often feel a world of reſflleſs cares: * 3 5 
50 that, between their titles, and low name, | 
There's nothing differs bat the outward fame: 


nel 
ee,” 


nl. | „ | 
Enter the wo Murderers. | 


1. Mon. Ho! who's here? 
Bnax. What would'ſt thou, fellow? and how 
cam'ſt thou hither? 
1. Mos. I would ſpeak with Clareiie, and 1 
ame hither on my legs. , 
BRAK. What, ſo brief? 
2. MurD. O, ſir, 'tis beiter to be brief, than 
bios 1 — 


grace 
chair. 


night. 


es have let him ſee our commillion : lk no more“ 
WM [4 paper is delivered to Brakenbury, who reads it. 
ALONE, 
fore he 1 BRAK. I am, in this, commanded to deliver 

n.6. WI The noble duke of Clarence to your hands: — 
pg Iwill not reaſon what is meant hereby, 
3 becauſe 1 will be guiltleſs of the meaning. 

Here are the keys; *—there fits the duke aſleep: 
ns, 8. lm to the king; and ſignify to him, 1 
is line. ih 

which WY That thus I have refign'd to you my charge. 
ng con- BW 1. MurD. You may, fir ; tis a point of wiſdom: 
Perlon, fare you well. | | Exit Brakenbury. 
Braken - | 
o doubt 1 dla for un felt imaginations, . 

quarto, They often feel @ world of reflleſs cares] They hey ſuffer real 
| niſeries for imaginary and unreal gratificauons. JOHNSON. _ 

| Let Aim ſee our commiſſion; &c.] Thus the ſecond folio. Other 
may be | pies, with meaſure evidently defeQive— e 
ore than | Show him our commiſhon, talk no more STEEVENS. | 
ſpeaker, hs: are the keys; Ke. 1 So the quarto, 05 The folio 
d: 
There lies the duke aſleep, and there the keys. MALONE, 

* 2 

SP | 
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2. MurD. What, ſhall we ſtab him as he fleeps? 
1. Murp. No; he'll ſay, 'twas done cowardly, 
when he wakes. 


2. Mund. When he wakes ! why fool, he ſhall 
never wake until the great judgement day. 


n 
2. Monb. The urging of chat word, Judgement, 
hath bred a kind of remorſe in me. | 


1. Murp. What? art thou afraid? 


2: MurD. Not to kill him, having a warrant for | 
it; but to be damn'd for killing him, from the 


which no warrant can defend me. 


1. Musp. I thought, thou had'ſt been reſolute. | 


2. Mob. Sol am, to let him live. 


1. Mop. F'll back to che duke of Gloſter, and 


tell him ſo. 


2. Mus. Nay, 1 pr 'ythee, Day a little: 1 hope: 
this holy humour of mine * will change; it was wont 
to hold me but while one would tell twenty. 


1. MurD. How doſt thou feel thyſelf now? 


2. MouRD. Faith, ſome certain dregs” of conſci- 
ence are yet. within me. | 


3... ths boly bumiour of mine — 1 Thus che early quarto. The 
folio has— this paſſonate humour of mine, for which the modern 
editors have ſubſtituted compaſſiu nate, uvneceflarily. Paſſionate, 
though not ſo good an epithet as that which is furniſhed by the 
quarto. is ſufficiently intelligible. Sce Vol XI. p. 354, n 9. 


be ſecond murderer's next ſpeech proves that fo was the author's 
word. The player editors probably changed it, as hey did many 
otners, on account ol the Statute, 3 Jac. I. c. 21 A little lower, 


they, from the ſame een omitted the word, faith. 
5 Maron. 


Mond. Why, then he'll ſay, we ſtabb' d him 


eps! 
rdly, 


ſhall 
| him 


nent, 


it for | 
a the 


Lute. ' 


and 
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1. Mond. Remember our reward, hen the dbed's 
done. 

2. MuRD. Come, be dies; 1 had forgot the re- 

| ward. 

1. MorD. Where's thy tiene now? 

2. Monp. In the duke of Glofter's purſe. 

1. Mop. So, when he opens his purſe to give 
ns our reward, thy conſcience flies out. 

2. Mukp. "Ts no matter; let it go; ere” J few, 
or none, Will entertain it. | 

1. MurD, What, if it come to thee again ? . 

2, MUD. I'll not meddle- with it, it is a dan- 
zerous thing, it makes a man a coward; a man 
cannot ſteal, but it accuſeth him; a man cannot 
ſwear, but it checks him; a man cannut he with 
bis neighbour's wife, but it detects him: 
bluſhing ſhame- faced ſpirit, that mutinies in a man's 
boſom 5 it fills one full of obſtacles: it made me 
once reſtore a purſe of gold, that by chance] found; 


it beggars any man that keeps it: it is turn'd out 


of all towns and cities for a dangerous thing; and 
every man, that means to live well, endeavours to 
tuft to himſelf, and live without it. 

1. MurD. Zounds, it is even now at my elbow, 
perſuading me not to kill the duke. 5 

2. Mukp. Take the devil in thy mind, and be- 1 
lieve him not: he would inſinuate with thee, but 
to make thee ſigh, * 


＋ 


Tale ite devil in thy mind, and believe him not: be would in i. 
wate with thee, &c.] One yillain ſays, Conſcience is at his ejbows, 
perſuading bim not to kill the duke, The other ſays, take the | 
devil into thy nearer acquaintance, info thy mind, who will be > 
match for thy conſcience, and believe it not, Cc. 10 is plain de 


tat him i in both Places i. in the text ſhould be it, namely. co. ſcleuce. 
WAKBUATOS 


X 3 


„ 
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1. Musp. 1 am ſtrong-fram'd, * he cannot prevail 
with me. 


2. MurD. Spoke like a tall fellow, that reſpect 


his reputation. Come, ſhall we fall to work? 


1. Mud. Take him over the coſtard * with the 


hilts of thy ſword, and then throw him into the 
maimſey-batt, i in the next room. 


2. Murb. O excellent device! and Walt a fop 
0 of him. 8 


"$3 Mop. Soft! he wakes. 
. Mus. Strike, 555 
1. Mugp. No, we'll reaſon © with him. 


CLar. Where art thou, keeper? give me a cup 
of wine. 


| 1. Musp. You ſhall have wine enough, my lord, 
anon. 


CAR. In God's name, what art thou? 


Shakſpeare ſo frequently uſes both theſe pronouns indiſcrimie 
nately, that no corieQtion is neceſſary. STFEVENS. 
In The Merchant of Fenice we have a long dialogue between Laun- 
celot, his Conſcience, and the Devil. But though conſcience were 


not here perſonified, Shakſpeare would have uſed kim inftead of it. 


He does ſo in almoſt every page of theſe plays. MALONF. 
e Arong-fram' d, ] Thus the folio. The quarts reads —l 
am firoug in fraud. MaALoNnNE, 
* 3 Spoke lite 4 tall fellou,] The meaning of all, ty old Engliſh, 
is flout, daring, fearleſs, and flrong, Joins0n, 
So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : PE. 
© —— good ſoldiers, and fall fellows.” | STEEVENS. = 
„„ coſtard — ] i. e. the head; a name adopted from at 
apple ſhaped like a man's head, So, in Arden of Fever ſham, 19927 
« One and two rounds at his coftard.” 


Hence likewiſe the R see Vol. *. p- 229% 


8. Srrkvexs. . 


ä we'll 1rafon —— ] We'll talk. Jonnson. 
So, in The Merchant of Venice : 


6 '1 aſs" with a : Frenchman yeſterday.” Framant: 


A 
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1. MurD. A man, as you are. 

CLar. But not, as I am, royal. 

1. MurD, Nor yon. as we are, loyal. 

Gra Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks arg 

humble. ET 

1. MusD. My voice is now the king s, my looks 
mine o-]nm. | 

CLAR. How darkly, and how deadly doſt chou 

ſpeak? 

Your eyes do menace me : Why look you pale? 

Who ſent yon hither? Wherefore do you come? 

BoTH MusRD. To, to, to,— 

Car, To murder me? 

Born MousD. Ay, ay. 


CLAR. You ſcarcely have the hearts to tell me ſo, 
And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it. 
Wherein, my friends, have 1 offended you? 

1. MurD. Offended us you have not, but the 5 
diſcrimis| r 
= CLAR. I ſhall be reconcil'd to him again. 

MM 2. Mop. Never, my lord; cherefore prepare to 
ad of it. 5 

CLar. Are you call'd forth from out a world of 5 
men, 


Prevail 
1 


ich the 
ito the 


| a for 


a cup 


y lord, 


reads —[ 


Engliſh, 

: re you call'd forth from out a world of men,] 1 think it may 
| de better read: | | | 

* Are ye cull'd forth —— JouxsoN. 

from an The folio reads: | 

n, 1592 Are you drawn forth among a world of: men. | 
I adhere to the reading now in the text, So, in w m | 
p 229 domeb ory, 1598: | 

| „% Art thou call'd forth 1 a thouſand men 
Jo miniſter this ſoveraigne antidote?” STEEVENS. 
The reading « of the text is that of the auarto, 1598. Malers. | 


X4 — 


* 


wards paſſed againſt him. According to Sir Thomas More, his 
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To ſlay the innocent? What is my offence ? 
Where is the evidence that doth accuſe me? 


What lawful queſt ” have given their verdict up 
Dato the frowning judge? or who pronounc'd 


The bitter ſentence of poor Clarence' death? 1. 
Before I be convict by courſe of law, * 
To threaten me with death, is moſt unlawful. For f. 
1 charge you, as you hope for any goodnels, 9 Thon 
By Chriſt's dear blood ſhed for our grievous lins, In qu 
1. hat yon depart, and lay no hands on me; 1. 
| The deed you nndertake is damnable. 1 Didſt 
1. Mus. What we will do, we do upon com. ei 
; mad, Vary 
2. Mop. And he, chat hath commanded, 18 our 38 
„ 
CLaR. Erroneous vaſſal ! the great King of kings 1, 


Hath | in the table of his law commanded, 


T7 What OE quet—] ] Quef i is inquef 0 or jury. Jonxson. 
So, in Hamlet: 

- crovner's queſt law.” $rexvens, | 
Before I be convid &c.] Shakſpeare has followed the current 
tale of bis own time, in ſuppoſiug that Clarence was impriſoned by 
Edward, and put to death by order of his brother Richard, with- 
out trial or condemnation. But the truth is, that he was tried, 
and found guilty by bis Peers, and a bill of attainder was Th 


death was coummanded by Edward; but he does not aſſert that the 
duke of Gloſter was the inftrument. Polydore Virgil ſays, though 
he talked with ſeveral perſons who lived at the time, he never could 
get auy certain account of the motives that induced Edward to pit 
Bis brother te death. See p. 302, n. 6. MALONE. ' 
4s you hope for any goodneſs, ] The quarto reads — 

« As you bope 70:have redemption.” 

1 have adopted the former words, for the ſake of introducing 
variety; the idea of redemption being 9 in the very next 
| Une. STEEVENS. | 

This arbitrary alteration was made, and the fubſequent line Was 
Omitted, by the editors of the folio, to weis the r of * 
Stat, 3 Jac. 1 1. c. 21. ALOUD. | 


5 


o 
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"oF thou ſhalt do no murder ; Wilt thou then . 
purn at his edict, and fulfil a man's? 5 


P Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 
'd To. hurl upon their heads that break his law. 
| 2. Mus. And that ſame vengeance doth he burl 
on thee, 
; For falſe forfwearing, and for murder too: 
s Thou didſt receive the ſacrament, to fight 
ins, I quarrel of the houſe of Lancaſter. 


1. Mor. And, like a traitor to the name of God. 
Didſt break that vow; and, with thy treacherous 


com- ; blade, 
| Parip dſt the bowels of thy ſ overeign' s ſon. 
$ Our 2. MuRD. Whom thou waſt [worn to cheriſh and 
5 defend. 
kings 1, MuRD. How nail thou urge God's dreadful 


law to us, 
When thou haſt broke it in ſuch dear? degree? 
CAR. Alas! for whoſe ſake did I that ill deed! ? 

| For Edward, for my brother, for his ſake: 
-urrent le ſends you not to murder me for this; 
cc 'y For in that fin he is as deep as I. 
la If God will be avenged for the deed, 
 afier- 0, know you, that he doth it publickly; 
e, n i Tate not the quarrel from his powerful arm; 
ouch He needs no indirect nor lawleſs courſe, 


at the 
Rage To cnt off thoſe that have offended him. 


— dear —— ] This is a word of mere enforcement, and 
ery frequently occurs, with different ſhades of meauing, ia our 
author, So, in Timon of Athens : 

% And ſtrain what other means is left unto us, 
% In our dear peril.” STREVENS. 
| * 0, know you, that Vc. The old copies —O, know you vin 
0 oy but we ſhould read — that inſtead of yet. In the MS. copy that 
of * would naturally have been written yt. Hence the miſtake, which 
| bare corrected, by the advice of Dr. Farmer. SrEEVINs. 2 


ducing 


y nex? 
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1. Mund. Who made thee then a bloody miniſter, 
W hen gallant-ſpringing, brave Plantagenet, * 
That princely novice, * was ſtruck dead by thee? 


CLAR. My brother's love, the devil, and my rage, 

1. Murp. Thy brother's love, our duty, and thy 
fault, 

Provoke us hither now to flaughter thee. 


CLAk. If you do love my brother, hate not me; 
I am his brother, and 1 love bim well. 
If you are hir'd for meed, * go back again, 
And I will ſend you to my brother Gloſter; 
Who ſhall reward you better for my life, 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death, 


2. Murp. You are deceiv d, your brother Glol. 
ter hates you.“ 


— ſpringing, _ Plantagenet,] Blooming Plautagenet 3 0 a prince 
in the ſpring of life. JOHNSON. 

So, in Spenſer's Shepherd's Calendar, 1579: ä 
That wouldeſt me my ſpringing youth to ſpill, 5 
ED | MaLont, 
When bd; fpringiog,] This ſhould be printed as one word, | 
I think; ;—gallant-jpringing. Shakſpeare i is fond of theſe compound 
epithets, in which the firſt adjedtive is to be conſidered as an adverb. 
So, in this play he uſes child 832 Foo liſh, ſenſeleſs-ob ſtinate and mortal. 
flaring. TYRWHITT. | 
4 .— novice,) Youth; one yet new to the world, OHNSON. 
5 you are khir'd for meed,) Thus the quarto 1597 and the folio] 
The quarto 1598, reads. If you be hired for need; which is likes 
Wiſe ſeuſe: If it be neceſſity which induces you to commit this mur- 
der. MALONE, 
© —— your brother Glofler hates you.) Mr. Walpole ſome year 
ago, ſuggeſted, from the Chronicle of Croyland , tbat the true 
' Eauſe of Gloſter's hatred to Clareuce was, that Clarence was un- 
willing to ſhare with his brother that moiety of the eſtate of the 
great earl of Warwick, to which Glofter became entitled on bis 
marriage with the younger fifter of the dutcheſs of Clarence, Lady 
Anne Neville, who had been betrothed to Edward prince of Wales, 
This account of the matter is fully confirmed by a letter, dated 
Feb. 14, 1471-2, which has been lately publiſhed. Pafton Letters, | 
Vol. II. P. "98+ © "Ty the Hog: the queen, my lords of 


ſ 


iniſter, 
1 


thee ? 


ly Tage, 
ind thy 


Ot me; 


Glol. 


a prince 


MALONE, 


e word, | 


mpound 
adverb. | 


mortal. 


ON. 


le folio, | 


18 hke» 


lis mur. 


ne years 
he true 


vas un- 


e of the 

on by 
e, Lady 
Wales. 
„ dated 


Letters, | 


ords of 


F 
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Car. O, no; he loves me, and he holds me dear: : 
Go you to him from me. 
Bora MurD. Ay, ſo we will. 
CAR. Tell him, when that our princely "RENEE | 


„„ 
les d his three ſons with his viktörious arm, 


| And charg d us from his ſoul to love each other, 


He little thought of this divided friendſhip : 
zid Gloſter think on this, and he will weep. 


1. MusD. Ay, mill- tones: : 7 as he leſſon d us to 
weep. 
CILAR. O, do not ſlander him. for ks is Mad: 
1. MUD. Right, as ſnow in harveſt, — Come, you 
deceive Week 


'Tis he that ſends ns to deſtroy you here. 


CLAB. It cannot be; for he bewept my fortune, 
And hugg'd me in his arms, and ſwore, with ſobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 

1. MurD. Why, ſo he doth, when he delivers you 


| From this earth's thraldom to the j Joys of heaven. 


2. Mon. Make peace with God, for you mult 
die, my lord. ; 

Crar. Haſt thou that holy feeling i in thy Gull 
To counſel me to make my peace with God, 
And art thou yet to thy own ſoul {o blind. 

That thon wilt War with God by mardering me? — 


Clarence and Glouceſter, went to shene to pardon : men ſay, not 
all in charity. The king entreateth: my lord of Clarence for my 
lord of Glouceſter; and, as it is ſaid, he anſwereth, that be may 
well have my lady his fiſter-in-law, but they ;/hall part no Kuelihoes » 
u he ſaith; ſo, what will fall, can I not lay,” MALONE. 
7— he will weep. 
14 Murd. Ay, mill-ſtones ;] 80 in ene s City Madam: 
4. —— He, good gentleman, 
« Will weep when he hears how we are uſed. — 
Les, miliſones. STEEVENS. 


If two. ſ uch 
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Ah, firs, conſider, he, that ſet yon on . Mr 
To do this deed, will hate you for the deed. 

2. Mon. What ſhall we do? 

S '  Relent, and fave your ſouls, 

1. Musp. Relent! tis cowardly, and womaniſh 

CLAR. Not to relent, is beaſtly. lavage, deviliſh, 
| Which of you, if you were a prince's ſon, 
Being pent from liberty, as I am now,— 
If two ſuch murderers as yourſelves came to 0 you 
Would not entreat for life | 
My friend, I ſpy ſome pity in thy looks ; ; 
O, if thine eye be not a flatterer, 
Come thou on my fide, and entreat for me, 
As you would beg, were you in my diſtreſs. 
A begging prince what beggar pities Wm" ? 


1. M 
<7 hea 


| 2. M 
2 and ſave your A xc. The fi following lines are not 
in the old edition. Ls . the quarto. ] | Pors. 
They are not necetfary, but ſo forced in, that ſomething ſeem 
omitted to which theſe lines are the anſwer. 8 
9 —— what beggar pities not? | | cannot but ſuſpeR that the 
lines, which Mr. Pope obſerved not to be in the old edition, are 
now miſplaced, and ſhould be inſerted here, lomewhat after this 
manner: 
Clar. 4 begging prince what bagger ities not? ? 
Vil. A b-gging prince! 
Clar. Which of you, if you, were a prince s ſon, &c. 
1 this n the villain naturally Nouns him; 
TOHNSON, 
Mr. Pope's note is not accurately ſtated, 1 beileve this pallage 
mould be regulated thus. 


elt 
or Lr. 
1. M 
ell. 
Till th 
nd w 
for th 
lone tt 
you 1 


Clar. Relent and fave your ſouls. _ 1 
1 Fil. Relent! 'tis cowardly and womaniſh. non 
Clar. Not to relent is beaflly, ſavage, deviliſh, thay? 


Which of you if you were a A s fon. 


Being pent 1 beg 


Me mur 
] 
= 

the 


Would not entreat for life ? 
gs friend, 1 eee | 
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. Mun. Look behind you, my ord, 
1. MUkD. Take that, and that ; if all this will 
not do. 5 [ Stabs him. 
[| drown you in the malmſey-butt within. 
Exit, with the body. 
„ MuzD. A bloody deed, and deſperately de- 
„ ſpatch d! 
ow fain, like Pilate, would I wa my hands - 
l this moſt grievous guiity murder done! 


Re-enter firſt Murderer. 


ſouls, 
naniſh 


liſh. 


you 


l, Munde How now? bac mean'ſt wou, chat 
thou help'ſt me not? 
heaven, the duke ſhall know how flack you. have 


been. | 
2. MurD. I would he knew, that I had ſav d his 
mn e 
ig ſeendſſſake thou the fee, and tell him 3 ſay; 
at r repent me that the duke is lain [ Exit. 


1. MurD. So do not]; go, coward. as thouart,— 
ell, I'll go hide the body i in ſome hole, 
Till that the duke give order for his burial : 

nd when I have my meed, I will away; 
br this will out, and then I muſt not flay. [Exif. | 


tion, are 
after this 


OHNSON, 

; pallage ne thou, on ray. fide , and: entreat for me, 

| you would beg, were you in my diftreſs. 

beging prince what beggar pities not? TyRwrItrT, | 

[think with Mr. Tyrwhitt that theſe lines have been ioferted i in 

Wong place. MALONE. | 

L have regulated the text en to, Mr. Tyrwhitt s inſtru tion. 
| STEEVENS. 

4 begging prince- what beggar bit not 2 To _ in the quarts 

* murder replies: : 

I, thus and thus: if this wilt not ſerve, | 

Tn chop thee in the malmeſey but in the next roome. 


then ſtabs him. STEEVENS, 


* * * «IF w” 
f * -—_— we o 7 : 
: * 4 1 = T . * 1s SO A 
. "IO „ * 
. of} 1 n * . 
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ACT I.'SCENE 1, 
The e A Room in the Palace, 
Enter King EDWARD, [led i in ſick,] QueenEL12anery 


DoRSET, RIvERs, HASTINGS, BuckIxGHay, 
GREY, and Others. 


K. EDw. Why. ſo: now have I done a good 0 | 
day s work ;— 
You peers, continue this united Jeu: : (ut fo 
I every day expect an embaſſage K. 1 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence; | 
And more in peace“ my ſoul ſhall part 40 heaven, WI Do! 
Since | have made my friends at peace on earth, 
Rivers, and Haſtings, take each other's hand; 
Diſſemble not your hatred, ſwear your love. 

| Riv. By heaven, my ſoul f is purg'd from grudg- 

ing hate ; 

And with my hand I ſeal my true heart's love. 

 HasrT. So thrive I, as! truly ſwear the like! 

K. Epw. Take heed, you dally not before your 

king; 

Leſt he, that is the ſupreme King of kings, 
Confound your hidden falſehood, wow award 


And 1 more in peace —] The folio.—more 10 piace. The quarts 
And now in peace. — STEEVENS. 
DDiſſemble no? your hatred ] i. e. do not gloſs it over. 
| STERVENS, 
I ſuppoſe. he means, Diveſt n of that concealed hatred * 
_ which you have heretofore ſecretly borne to each other. Do not 
merely, ſays Edward, conceal and cover over your ſecret ill will 
to . other by a ſhow of love, buy, eradicate hatred alen | 
Com your boſoms, MALONK, 


BETH, 


HAM, 


good! 


th, 


* quarts 


EEVENS, 


" hatred 


Do not 


ill will 
ogether | 
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ticker of you to be tlie other s end. 
Has T. So proſper I, as I ſwear oerf6lt love! 
Riv. And 1, as I love Haſtings with my heart! 


k. EDw. Madam, yourſelf are not exempt in 


| this, — 
Nor your ſon Dorſet Buckingham. nor you; — 
You have been factions one againſt the other. 
Wife, love lord Haſtings, let him kiſs your'hand ; 
ind what you do, do it unfeignedly. 
0. ELIZ. There, Haſtings; | 1 will 1 never more 
remember i 
Our former hatred, So thrive l. and mine 
k. Epw. Dorſet, embrace him —Haſlings, love 
lord marquis. 
Dok. This interchange of love, I here proteſt, 
pon my part, ſhall be inviolable. 

Hasr. And ſo ſwear J. [embraces Dorſet. 
k. EDw. Now, princely Buckingham, ſeal chou 
this league 

With thy embracements to my wife's allies, 


ud make me happy in your unity. 


Buck, Whenever Buckingham doth turn his kite 
lpon your grace, [to the Queen] but with all du- 
teous love . 
Doth cheriſh yon, and yours, God paniſh me 
Mich hate in thoſe where I expe& moſt love! 
When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 
ind moſt aſſured that he is a friend, 
Jeep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
e he unto me! this do I beg of heaven, 
When I am cold i in love, to yon, or yours, 
(Embracing RIVERS, Cc. 
K. Tow: A pleaſing cordial, princely Sucking 
ham,. x 


. . : 0 1 ; 
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Is this thy vow unto my ſickly heart. | Firſt, 
There wanteth now our brother Gloſter here, Whic 
To make the blefled period of this peace. Vi ye 
Buck. And, in good ume, here — che noble jt eve 
duke.“ 00 
| That 
Enter G1. OSTER. Duke 

| d 
Go. e e to wy ſovereign king, and to 
a ren More 
And, princely peers, a happy time of day! 7 


K. Epw. Happy, indeed, as we have ſpent the 0. 


> — 


Iwo! 


Brother, we have done deeds of denier ; My 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, To t 
Between theſe ſwelling wrong-incenſed peers. 
G0. A bleſſed labour, my moſt ſovereign liege. 


— 
Among this princely heap, if any here, quarto 
By falſe intelligence, or NL, ſurmiſe, 8 
Hold me a foe; ſuch p 
If! unwittingly, or in my rage, * 11 
Have anght committed that 1s hardly borne * 
By any in this preſence, I deſire in the 
Fo reconcile me to his friendly peace: * 
ut, 
Tis death to me, to be at enmity ; theſe 
I hate! it, and deſire all good men's 1000 of Ri 
Mort1 
— mere comes the noble duke.) so the cnt; The folic 125 
reid? bes 
And in "good time 1 

Here comes Sir Richard, Ratchiſſe and the duke. MALOWE; 

. If I wwittingly, or in my rage, | So the quarto. Folio ui 

 lingly. This line and the preceding hemiſtick are printed in the 
| ond Copies, as one line; a miſtake that has very frequently hap Or 
ed in the early editions of theſe plays. Mr, Pope, by whoſe wher 
licentious alterations our authour's text was much corrupted, omit truth 


ted the words—or in my rage; in which he has been followed by 
al the W Lang editors. MALONE, FT 


* 1 3 } 

, * 8 
* 
* 


veſt 3 Tentreat true peace of you, 

Which I will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice 5 — 
Of you, my noble couſin Buckingham, 155 : 4 
If ever any grudge were lodg'd between us; : 
Of you, lord Rivers, —and lord Grey, of you, — RY 
That all without deſert. have frown'd on me; * 
Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen ; indeed, of «a 
do not know 7 that Engliſhman alive, 

With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, 

More than the infant that is born to- night; 5 

I thank my God for my humility, 

Q. ELIz. A holyday ſhall this be kept e LS 
lwould toGod, all ſtrifes were well Honoured. 
My ſovereign lord, 1 do beſeech your highneſs 
To take our brother Clarence to your grace. 


ege. 4 frown'd on me 3) 1 have followed the original. copy in 
guarto. The folio: here adds: 
'Of you, lord Woodville, and lord Scales, of you: * 
The eldeſt ſon of earl Rivers was lord Scales ; 5 but there Was no 
ſuch perſon as lord Woodville, MALONE. 


11 do not know &c,) Milton in his EIKONOKAASTHS has 
this obſervation. © The poets, and ſome Engliſh, have been in 
this point ſo mindful of decorum, as to put never more pious. words 
in the mouth of any perſon, than of a tyrant. - I ſhall not in- 
lance au abſtruſe author, wherein the king might be lefs conver- 
fant, but one whom we well know was the cloſet-companion of 
theſe his ſolitudes, William Shakeſpeare ; who introduced the perſon 
of Richard the Third, ſpeaking in as high a ſtrain of piety and 
mortification as is uttered in any pallage in this book, and ſpme- 
mes to the ſame ſenſe and purpoſe with ſome words in this place; 
| intended, ſaith. he, not only to oblige my friends, Pur my enemies. The : 
like faith Richard, AR, II. ſc. i: 

l do not know that Eogliſhwan alive _ 
« With whom my foul is any jot at odds, 38 
„% More than the infaut that is born to · night; 
„thank my God for my humility,” +, 

Other ſtuff of this fort may be read throughout 'the wigtdy, 
wherein the. poet uſed not much licence in departing from the 
uuth of hiſtory, which delivers him a deep diffambler, not of hit 
ations only, but of . 8 ee : 


Wh AV 7 8-- 


The foli 


MALONE; 
D—unwl 
d in ths 
ntly hap 
by whoſe 
ed, omit 


owed by! | 
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Gio. Why, madam, have I offer'd love for this, 
» Jo beſo flonted in this royal preſence ? 
Who knows not, that the gentle duke is dead? wy 
| [ T hey all ſtart, 
You do him 1 injury, to > ſcorn his corſe. 

K. Epw. Who knows not, he is dead! who 
7" knows he 8? — -; 

Q. ELIZz. All-ſeeing heaven, what a vod 1 
ee as 1- 5 
Buck. Look I ſo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt? K. 
Do. Ay, my good lord; and no man in the pre. 

tence, 


— 


| ST 
But bis red colour bath tete ol bis cheeks. 
K. Epw. Is Clarence dead ? the order was re- 
vers'd. W 
lately 
Gro. But he, poor man, 8 your firſt order died, 7 
And that a winged Mercury did bear; 
Some tardy cripple bore the countermand, N lad { 
That came too lag to ſee him buried :t. Ny by 
God grant, that ſome, leſs noble. and leſs loyal, And 1 
- Nearer in bloody thoughts. and not in blood.“ Who 
| Deſerve not worſe than wretched Clarence did, 
And yet go current from ſuſpicion! Ih 
e ERIE Har 
l very | 
df the - 
7 Some tardy cripple 171 This is an alluflon to a proverbia weave 
expreſſion which Drayton has verſifted in the ſecond canto of I. Whi 
Barons Wars: iu this 
40 Ill news bath wings, and with the wind doth 20; ; uſerted 
8 © Comfort” $ a cripple, and comes ever Dow,” STEVENS, 1 wy 
n 
v "A's in bloody thoughts, and not in „ blood,] In Macketh we har own 
5 the ſame play on words: | 2 hs 
6 „ the uear in blood, . * 1 
« The nearer bloody, „ STEE&VENS, bs the | 


0 his 


zroverbia 


to of Ti 


EVENS. | 


Lak hay 
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Enter STANLEY. 

STAN: A boon, my ſovereign, for my ſervice 

Gone! DT Vo re e 

L Eow. 1 priythee, peace; my foul is fall of 
Pos 6 gs 
STAN. 1 will not riſe, unleſs your highneſs hear 

k. Epw. Then ſay at once, what is it thou re- 

„„ FE ES Ip 

STAN; The forfeit,” ſovereign, of my ſervant's 

EC PE Te nm CR 


Who ſlew to-day a riotous gentleman, 


lately attendant on the duke of Norfolk. 

K. EDw. Have Ja tongue to doom my brother's 
ViF ! 
Ind ſhall that tongue give pardon to a ſlave? 


My brother kill'd no man, his fault was thought, 


And yet his puniſhment was bitter death, 
Who ſued to me for him? who, in my wrath, 


Ile forfeit,] He means the remiſſion of the forfeit. Jornson, 
"Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death; This lamentation 
very tender and pathetick. The recolleQion of the good qualities 
tithe dead is very natural, and no leſs naturally does the king 
rdeayour to communicate the crime to others. JOHNSON. 55 
' Who ſued to me for him? &c.] This pathetick ſpeech is founded 
in this ſlight hint in Sit Thomas Mote's Hiſtory of Edward /. 
uerted by Holinſhed in his Chronicle: «+ Sure it is, that although 
ling Edward were conſenting to his death, yet. he much did both 
kent his infortunate chance, and repent his ſudden execution. 
lſomuch that when any perſon ſued to him for the pardon of ma- 
thftors condemned to death, he would accuſtomablre ſay, and 
ſpenly ſpeake, O infortunate brother, for whoſe life not one would 
wake ſuite! openly and apparently meaning by ſuche words that 
the means of ſome of the nobilitie he was deceiyed, and brought 
0 tis confuſion,” Maron, n. 1 855 
1 2 
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Kneel'd at my feet, and bade me be advis'q ?4 


Who ſpoke of brotherhood ? who {poke of love? 3 
Who told me, how the poor ſoul did forſake How 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me? Lok 

Who told me, in the field at Fewkſbury, | 

When Oxford had me down, he refcu'd me, 01 th 
And ſaid, Dear brother, live, and be a king? bod 
Who told me, when we both lay in the field, 10 Cc 

Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap me By 
Even in his garments ; and did give himſelf, 

All thin and naked, to the numb-cold night? 

All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 

Sinfully pluck d, and not a man of you 
Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. 

But, when your carters, or your waiting-aſſals, 
Have done a drunken flaughter, and defac'd Inter 


The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 

Lou ſtraight are on your knees for pardon, pardon; . $o1 
And I, unjuſtly too, muſt grant it you: — | Dy 
But for my brother, not a man would ſpeak, — DA 
Nor I (ungracious) {peak unto myſelf 
For him, poor ſoul.— The proudeſt of you all and c 


Have been beholden to him in his life. $0N 
| Yet none of you would once plead ſor his life.— 
Of God! I fear, thy juſtice will take hold _ And c: 

On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this that 
Come, Haſtings, help me to my cloſet. . Doc 


Poor Clarence 
IExeunt King, Queen, HASTINGS, RIVERSĩ, Dor- 


D SET, and GREY. | 

©. — be advis'd?) i. e. deliberate; ; conſider what I was abou 
to do, So, in The Letters of the Paſton Family, Vol. II. p. 219: 
Written in haſte with, ſhort adviſement,” &c. See alſo The Tut 
Gentlemen of Verona, Vol. IV. p. 215. n. 3. MALONE. 
Come, Haſtings, help me e my cloſet, | Haſtings was ho" 
Chamberlala 1 to king Ed ward IV. e | 


Fandchi] 
uncle: 
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615, This is the | fruit of raſhneſs'! ! Mark d! you 


not, 
How that the guilty kindred of thi queen 
Look'd pale, when 1938 did hear of Clarence 
| death? po 
0! they did urge it ſtill unto the king : e A 
God will revenge it. Come, lords; will you go, 
jo comfort Edward with our company? „ N 
Buck. We wait upon your grace. [ Extunt; | 


8 dE N E II. 


The Same. 
85 
5 Inter the Ducheſs of Vork, th a ſon and daughter 
, Clarence, 
don; Sox. Good grandam, tell as, is our father dead? 


Doch. No, boy. 
Daucy, Why do you weep ſo oft and beat your 
VR: breaſt; 
IL And cry Clarence, my unhappy ſon! 

; Son, Why do you look an us, and ſhake your 
fe, head, 5 f 
And call ohne, wretches, caſt-aways, 
this. that our noble father be alive? 
Doch. My pretty couſins, ” 701 miſtake me 


both; 


„Don- 
(Eater the Duckeſs of York,) « Cecily, 3 of Ralph Neville 

It earl of Weſtmoreland, and widow of Richard duke of York, 

50 was killed at the battle of Wakefield in 1460. She ſurvived | | 
huſband thirty-five years, living till the year 1495. MALONE., | | 4 
——— my pretty couſins,] The dutcheſs is here addreſſing G 2 
Fundchildren, but couſin was the term uſed in Shakſpeare's time, 
uncles to nephews and nieces, pn to grandchildren, 


1 3 


was abou 


p. 279 
2 The Tut 
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I do lament the ſickneſs of the king, Do 
As loath 10 loſe him, not your father's death ; 80 
It were loſt ſorrow, to wail one that's loſt. 

| Son. Ihen, grandam, you conclude that he i 
1 dead. / Enter 


The king my uncle is to blame for this: 
God will revenge it; whom I will i importune 
With earneſt prayers, all to that effect. 
Daucn. And ſo will I. Te: 


Doch. Peace, children, peace! the king dot To c 

love yon well: 5 Il je 

Incapable and ſhallow innocents, * And 
Lou cannot gueſs who caus'd your father's death, 


Son, Grandam, we can: for my good uncl 
Gloſter 
Told me, the king, provob d to't by the queen, 
Devis'd impeachments to impriſon him: 
And when my uncle told me fo, be wept, 
And pitied me, and kindly kiſs'd my cheek ; 
Bade me rely on him, as on my father, 
And he would love me dearly as his child, 
Doch. Ah, that deceit ſhould ſteal ſuch gent 
ſhapes, 
On, And with a virtuous viſor bide Jeep vice! 
He is my ſon, ay, and therein my fhame, 
Let from my dugs he drew not this deceit. 
SON, Think you, my uncle did diſſemble, ? gran 
dam? 


— 


8 ke: It ſeems to have 8 uſed inſtead of our kinſman, and kink 


woman, and to have ſupplied the place of both. MALONE. think 
See note on Othello, Ad. I. ſc. i. STEEVENS. ie ti 

95 Incapable and ſhallow ned] I end is a” 1 
Alo — 
| $0, i in Hamlet: Ker 


| „As one incapable of her own diſtreſs.  STEEVENS. | 
3 * Bel did diflemble, ] Shakſparc uſes diſſemble in tt 
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Doch. Ay. boy. 


'F Son. 1 cannot think it. Hark ! what noiſe is | 
this? : 
at he jj N 
Fuler Queen ELIZABETH, Uitrattedly ; Rivzns, ond 
DORSET , pms. | es. 
16 
| 0. EIIzZ. Aki. who man hinder 1 me to wail and 
_ weep? 
ig dot To chide my fortune, hy torment myſelf? 25 


Ill join with black deſpair againſt my ſoul, 

And to myſelf become an enemy. 

Doch. What means this ſcene of da. impati- 
ence? 

. Etiz. To make an n ad of tragick Windel 
Edward, my lord, thy ſon, our king, is dead. —- 
Why grow the branches, when the root is arp 
Why wither not the leaves, that want their os an 
If you will live, lament; if die, be brief; 

That our ſwift-winged ſouls may catch the king's 82 

Or. like obedient ſubjects, follow him 

To his new kingdom of perpetual reſt. 
Duck. Ah, ſo much intereſt have I in thy ſor- 

EE Ae 7 
As I bad title in thy noble huſband! 

I bave bewept a worthy huſband's death, . 
Aud liv d * looking on a his images: : 


leath, 
d unclt 


een, 


kale of ating fraudulently, feigning what- we do not feel or 

think ; though Rriftly it means to conceal our real thoughts or 

iletions. So alſo Milton ig the paſlage quoted in p. 321. n. 7. 
MXLONE. 

. perpetual rell.) 80 the quarto. The folio reads —of 

er changing night. MALONE., 

| his images ') The * by whom 12 Was repreſented. 


J omen, 
* 4 


c LY 
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But now, two mirrors of his princely ſemblance May! 

Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death ; “ ab! 
And l for comfort have but one falſe glaſs, Cx 

That grieves me when I ſee my ſhame in him. 

Thou art a widow; yet thou art a mother, Du 


And baſt the comfort of thy children left thee: 
But death hath ſpatch'd my huſband from mine 0. 
8 arms, Ro 1 | e ; 
And pluck'd two crutches from my feeble hands, Ct 
Clarence, and Edward. O, what cauſe haye I, 
(Thine being but a moiety of my grief, 
Jo over-go thy plaints, and drown thy cries ? 
SON. Ah, aunt! you wept not for our father; 
death; | | 1 5 
How can we aid you with our kindred tears ? 
DAH. Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd, 
Your widow-dolour likewiſe be unwept! 
2. Er1z. Give me no help in lamentation, 
J am not barren to bring forth laments: _ 
All ſprings reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That 1, being govern'd by the watry moon, * 
So, in The Rape of Lucrece, Lucretius ſays to his daughter, 
| O, from thy cheeks my image thou haſt torn.” MALONE, 
* But now, two mirrors of his princely ſemblance 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death ;] So, in our authour't 
Rape of Lucrece : 2 | . 
Poor broken glaſs, I often did behold 
lo thy ſweet ſemblance my old age new born; 
„But now, that fair freſh mirror, dim and old, 
_ __ «Shows me a bare-bon'd death by time out- worn.“ 
Again, in his 3d Sonnet : F 5 
| © Thou art thy mother's glaſs,” &c. MALONE, _ 
being govern'd by the watry moon.) That I way live hereafter 
under the influence of the moon, which governs the tides, 
and by the help of that influence drown the world. The introduc- 
don of the moon is not very natural. JOHNSON. Re 
The ſame thought has already occurred in King Henry IV. P. I: 
— being governed, as the ſea is, by the noon. STEEVENS- | 


\ 
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ce May ſend forth plenteous tears to drown the worldt 

kb! for my huſband, for my dear lord Edward! | 

Crit. Ah, for our father, for our 1 lord Cla- 
V 

Doch. Alas, for both, both mine, "Edward and 
Clarence 5 

2 ELIz. What * had 4 but Edward? and he s 

gone. 5 

Cart. What ſtay had we, but Clarence? and 

boe's gone. | 

Duca, What ſtays had I, but they? and they 

| are gone. 

Q Er1z. Was never widow, had ſo dear a loſs. 

Cyit. Were never orphans, had fo dear a loſs. 

Doch. Was never mother, had ſo dear a loſs. 

Alas! 1 am the mother of theſe griets ; 

Their woes are parcell'd, mine are 5 

She for an Edward weeps, and ſo do I; 

1 for a Clarence weep, ſo doth not ſhe: CHE 

Theſe babes for Clarence weep, and ſo do I:* 

I for an Edward whup: lo do not W 


& 


— and % do I: ] So the EEE; The variation. of the folio 
mane It reads —ſo do not they, MALONE. | 
1 I for an Edward weep, ſo do not they: ] The text is here made 
Ou! partly from the folio and partly from the quario, In the query: 
this and the preceding line ſtand thus: 
| Theſe babes for Clarence weep, and ſo do I; 
I for an Edward weep, and ſo do they. | 
The end of the ſecond line is evidently corrupted, In the MC. 
from which the folio was printed, or in a cotted ed gyarto copy, 
the two lines undoubtedly were right: 
Theſe babes for Clarence weep, [ and fo do T;] 
J for an Edward weep, | ſo do Nor they. 
But the compoſitor's eye paſſing over two half lines, the paſſage | 
Vas printed thus in the folio, in one line: 
Theſe babes for Clarence weep, ſo do not they. 
7. P. I. I have ſtated this matter thus particularly, becauſe it confirms an 
Es ddſcrvation that 1 have more wan once had occaſion to make in 


ORRk. 


1thour's 


ereafter 
tides, 
troduc- 
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Alas! you three, on me, threefold diſtreſs'd, 
Pour all your tears, I am your ſorrow's nurſe, 
And I will pamper it with lamentations. 
Don. Comfort, dear mother; God is much gif, 
pleas d. 0 Wy 5 
That you take with unthankfulneſs his doing: 
In common worldly things, tis call'd — ungrateful,: 
With dull unwillingneſs to repay a debt, 
Which with a bounteons hand was kindly lent; 
Much more, to be thus oppoſite with heaven,“ 
For it requires* the royal debt it lent you. 


_ reviſing theſe plays; that there is reaſon to ſuſpeR that many of the 
difficulties in our author's works have ariſen from the omiſſion of 
eicher fingle words, ſingle lines, or the latter half of one line wich 
the half of the next: a ſolution which readers are very {low to ad- 
mit, and generally conſider as chimerical. One week's acquaintance 
with the buſineſs of the preſs ( without thoſe proofs which a collation 
of the quartos with each other and with the-firft folio affords) would 
ſoon convince. them that my ſuppofition is not a mere offspring of 
imagination. In the plays of which there is no authentick copy | 
but the firft folio, there is no means of proving ſuch omiſhons to 
have happened; but the preſent and other proofs of their having 
actually happened in the other plays, lay ſurely a reaſonable ground 
for conjeQuring that fimilar errors have happened iu thoſe pieces 
of which there is only a fingle ancient copy extaut, and enlitle | 
ſuch conjeQures to indulgence. „ | 
See Vol. VI. p. 6, u. 4. ; Vol. XL p. 92, n. 3; Vol. XII. p. 57, 
n. 4. and p. 3579, n. 7: Vol. XIV. p. 296, n. 9; Coriolanus, Vol. 
XVII. Ad II. fc. iii. and Antony and Cleopatra, Vol. XVIII. AR, 
TOMS: | | 
In this note, and throughout this play, where I have ſpoken ol 
the quarto, without any ſpecification of the year when printed, | 
meant the quarto 1598, the earlieft which 1 had then ſeen, The 
quarto 1597, I find, correſponds with the text. MALONE. 
Comfort. dear mother, &c.] This line and the following eleven 
lines are found only in the folio. MALONE. SY 
. to be thus oppoſite with heaven, ] This was the phraſeology 
| of the time, See Vol. V. p. 308, n. 9. MALons, 
For it requires —— ] ji. e. becauſe, So, in Othellge 
„ Haply, for I am black ——, STEVIA. 
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Riv. Madam, bethink you, like a careful mother, 
Of the young ans qo ſon : lend * for 


im, 
Let him be crown'd; in him your comfort lives: : 
Drown deſperate forrow 1 in dead Edward's grave, 
And plant your Joys in living Edward's throne. 


Enter GLOSTER, BUCKINGHAM, STANLEY, Hör- 
Ixds, RATCLIFF, and Others. 


s | | 
1,9 G10. Siſter, have comfort: all of us have cauſe 
. To wail the dimming of our ſhiving ſtar; 
But none can cnre their harms by wailing them, — 
Madam, my mother, I do cry your mercy, 
y of the did not ſee your grace: — Humbly on my knee 
lhe wit I crave your bleſſing. 
v to ads Duch. God bleſs thee ; and Put meekneſs 3 in thy 
—_ 6. 
vou Love, charity, S e and true duty! 
way © Gro Amen; and make me die a good old man 
en e That is the butt-end of a mother' 5 bleſſing; HE ; 
having 1 4 fide, 
ground 
e pieces I marvel, that her grace did leave it out. 
| eplitle | Buck. You cloudy N and heart-ſorrowing 
p. 51, _ peers, | 2 
is, Vol. . That bear this mutual heavy load of moan, 
1. A6. Now cheer each other in each other's love: 
ken of WM Though we have ſpent our harveſt of this king, 
inted, | WW We are to reap the harveſt of his ſon. 
3 The broken rancour of your high-{woln e 
eleven . But lately ſplinted, knit, and join'd together, 
Muſt gently be preſerv'd, cheriſh'd, and kept:* 


ſeology 
| The broken rancour of your ligh-ſwoln hearts, 
But lately ſplinted, knit, and join'd together, | 
Muſt gently be preſerv'd, cheriſi d, and kept: ] As this e 
d i. it 1s the rancour . their hearts that is to be preſery'd and 
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Me ſeemeth good, that, with ſome little train, 
Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be 
fetch'd * 


Hither to London, to be crown'd our king. 
RIV. Why with 5 ſome little train, my lord of That 


Buckingham? H. 
Buck. Marry, my lord, leſt, by a multitude, WM G 
The new-heal'd wound of malice ſhonld break out; Whe 
Which would be ſo much the more dangerous, Mad 
By how much the eſtate is green, and yet ungo. | Jo | 
Vein d: 3 
Where every horſe bears his commanding rein, Bt 
And may direct his courle as pleaſe himſelf, For 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, For, 
In my opinion, ought to be prevented. As 1 
| Gro, I hope, the king made peace with all of us: 101 
And the compact is firm, and true, in me. G 
| Riv. And ſo in me; and fo, I think, in all; My 
obſer! 
G 
cheriſhed. — But we muſt nat attempt to amend this miſtake, as it EA 
ſeems to proceed from the inadvertency of Shakſpeare himſelf, "= 
M. MASON, an of 
. Their dialen rancour recently ſolinted and knit, the poet conſi- E 
| ders as a new league of amity and concord; and this it is that Bucks 
ingham exhorts them to preſerve, MALONE. 
4 Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be fetch d — ] Edward the Again 
young prince, in his father's life time, and at his demiſe, kept | 
his houſhold at Ludlow, as prince of Wales; under tbe governance 
of Antony Woodville, earl of Rivers, his uncle by the mother's Agait 
ſide. The intention of his being ſent thither was to ſee juſtice 
done in the Marches; and, by the authority of his preſence, to 
_ reſtrain the Welſhmen, wha were wild, diſſolute, and ill-diſpoſed, 1 
from their accuſtomed murders and outrages, Vid, Hall, Holin- ; 
ſhed, &c. Tarronald. | dv, 1 
© Why with &c.] This line aud the following ſeventeen lines 
are found only in the folio. MALoxE. " 
: 


2 Riv, And ſo in n;] This ſpeech (as a modern editor hat 
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Yet, fince it is but green, it ſhould be pat - 
To no apparent likelihood of breach, | 
Which, haply, by much company might be urg d: ey 
Therefore I fay, with noble Buckingham, ; 
That it is meet ſo few ſhould fetch the prince. 

HAST. And ſo ſay . 5 

Gro. Then be it ſo; and go we to determine 
Who they ſhall be that Araight {hall poſt to I. udlow. 
Madam, — and you my mother, — will you 90 


E 


CD 


rd of 


hes To give your cenfures“ in this weighty buſineſs? 
$0” Exeunt all but BucxIxcHAM and GLoSTER. 
R Buck. My lord, whoever journeys to the prince, 
For God's ſake, let not us two flay at home: 
For, by the way, Fi fort occaſion, 
As index to the ſtory * we late talk'd of, 
f vs: To part the queen's prond kindred from the prince. 
Fr Gro. My other ſelf, my counſel's conliſtory, 
| bly oracle, my prophet! — My: dear couſin, 
obſerved) ſcems rather to beloay to Haſtings, who was of the duke 
3 of Gloſter's party. The next ſpeech might be given to Stanley. 
** MALONE, 
on, | —— your cerfures ——] To cenſure formerly meant to deliver 
Aon. an We So, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611: ro 
conſi- 1 yet if I cenſure freely, 
Bucke « [ needs muſt think that face and pan 
« Was ne'er derivd from baſeneſs. 
rd the Again, in Marius and Sylla, 1594: 
kept % Cinva affirms the ſenate's cenſure juſt, 
nance « And faith, let Marius lead the lein forth. ? 
ther's Again, in Orlando Furioſo, 1594 : | 
uſtice „Set each man forth his paſſions how he can, | 
e, to And let her cenſure make the happieſt man. - STEEVENS. 
ofed, * I'll fort occafion, _ 
olin- As index to the flory — ] i. e. preparatory — by way of prelude. 
$0, 1 In Hamlet: 
lines „That ſtorms ſo loud and thunders in the index,” 
9 See the note on that pallage. Maroxz. | | 
r has Again, in Othello: ** — — an index and obſcure prologue | bo the | 


lilory of luſt and foul thoughts, a reren. 
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I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 
Towards Ludlow then, for we'll not ſtay behind. 
[ Exeunt, 


SCENE Il. 
The fame. A Street. 
Enter two Citizens, meeting. 


1. Crr. Good morrow, neighbour: Whither 
away ſo faſt? 


2. Cir. I promiſe you, I ſcarcely know mylelt: 
Hear you the news abroad? 
1. Gir. Yes; the king's dead.“ 


2. Cir. III news, , by r lady; ſeldom comes the 
better:? 


1 ar, 1 1 fear, "twill prove a giddy world. 


Enter another Citizen. 


3. Cir. Neighbors, God ſpeed ! 
1. Gr. 


7 Towards Ludlow Un, 1 The folio here and a few lines higher, 
for Ludlow reads — London. Few of our author's plays fland more 
in need of the affiſtance furniſhed by a collation with the quarios, 
than that before us. MALONE. 


® Yes; the king's dead.] Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt, with⸗ 


out regard to meaſure — 

Ties, that the ling is dead. 'STEEVENS, 

9 —— ſeldom comes the better: | A proverbial ſaying, taken 
notice of in The Engliſh Courtier and Country Gentleman, quanto, 


bl. 1. 1586, fign. B. —— as the proverb ſayth, ſeldome come tit 
better. Val. 


art true,” &c. REED. 


The modern editors read — à better. The paſſage quoted above 


proves that there is no corruption in the text; and ſhows how 
very dangerous it is to diſturb our author's phraſeology, merely 
* becauſe it is not familiar to our cars at preſent, MALONE. 


Give you good morrow, fir, | 


That proverb indeed is auncient, and for the mokt | 
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3. Cir. Doth the news hold of good king Ed- 
watd's death? 


ind. 3. Cir. Ay, fir, it is too true; ; God help, the 
. Cir, Then, maſters, look to ſee A | troublous 
world. ; 


7 Cir. No, no; by God's good grace, his ſon 
ſhall reign. | 

3. CIT. Woe to that lad. that's govern 4 by 3 

chilg!*. -- 


— 2. CiT. In him there is a hag of government; 
viel. bat, in his nonage, council under him,“ 

Welk Ind, in his full and ripen'd years, himſelf, 

ea4 + Wo doubt, ſhall then, and till then, govern well. 
5 the 1, CiT. So ſtood the ſtate, when Henry the fixth 


Was crown'd in Paris but at nine months old. 
3. Cit. Stood the ſtate ſo? no, no, good friends, 
God wot; 
for then this land was famouſly enrich” d 
| With politick grave counſel; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. _ 
1. CIT. Why, ſo hath this, both by his father 
and mother. 
3, Cit, Better it were, they all came by 115 fa - 
ther; 
Or, * his father, there were none at all: 


w, fir, 
higher, 


ud more 
quartos, 


|, with« 


* Wee to that land, that's govern'd 5 a child 7 1 


„ taken ME Woe to _ O land, when thy king is a child. 
COD | Ecclefiaftes, ch. x. STEEVENS, 
CY i That, in bis nonage, council under kim, ]. So the quarto. The 

| WT folio reads — Which in bis nonage. — Which is frequently uſed by 
"2 lions dur author for who, and is ftill ſo uſed in our Liturgy. But neither 
. trading affords a very clear ſenſe. Dr. Johnſon thinks a line loſt 


merely dre this, I * chat one was rather omitted after it. 
5 BET | 5 MALONE. | 


"vo [welleth of himſelf ſome time before a tempeſt,” 
| allude to St. Luke. See ch. xxi. 25, &c. HtnLry. 


_ writings, he perhaps bad the Evangelift in his thoughts when Þ 
| Wrote, above, 


. 1 4a 
r 
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For emulation now, who ſhall be neareſt, knſui 
Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. The 
O, full of danger 1 is the duke of Gloſter; Bat le 
And 'the queen's ſons, and brothers, haughu and 2. 
5 proud: 3. 
And were they to be rul'd. and not to rule, 
This fickly land might ſolace as before. 
1. CIT. Come, come, we fear the worſt; all will 
be well. 
3. Cit. When clouds are ſeen, vil men put on 
their cloaks; _ 
When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; SB 
When the ſun fets, who doth not look for night? 2755 
Untimely ſtorms make men expect a dearth: 2 
All may be well; but, if God fort it fo, k 
 *Tis more than we deſerve, or I expect. ; 
2. Cir, Truly the hearts of men are full of fear, "rp 
Lou cannot reaſon almoſt with a, man * 10 
That looks not heavily, and full of dread. EN 
3. Cir. Before the days of change, * flill is it ſo 
By a divine ioflinct; men's minds miſtruſt 4 
| | The q 
8 You cannot reaſon almof with a man—] To reaſon, is to en s 
verſe. So, in Ring John: Ih 
Our griefs, and not our manners, reaſon now. repreſ\ 
See Vol. XI. p. 433, n. 5. STEEVENS. Lende 


5 Before the days of change, &c.] This is. from Holinſhed's Cl 
nicle, Vol. III. p. 721. Before ſuch great things, men's heat 
of a ſecret inſtin&. of nature miſgive them; as the ſea without 


TOLLET 
It is evident i in this paſſage, that both Holinſhed and Shakſpear 


It is manifeſt that Shakſpeare here followed Holinſhed, having 
adopted almoſt his words, Being very converſant with the acres 


Try, the hearts of men ate full of fear. Bis TOM. 
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Enſuing . as, by proof, we ſee 
t. The water {well before a boill'rous ſtorm. 
hut lcave it all to God. Whither away? 
2. Cir. Marry, we were ſent for to che juſtices: 
3, Cit. And o was I; I'll bear you company. 
{ Exeunt,. 


at and 


11 will | IE 
8 c E N E IV. 


ut 
Wes. The fame. A Room in the Palace. 


oe Eater the Archbiſhop of York, the young Duke of York; 
e Queen ELIZABETH, and the Ducheſs of York. 
Anch. Laſt night, I heard, they lay at Stony: 
oy duford: Z 
r teak And at Northampton they do reſt to- night :* 
lo- morrow, or next day, they will be here. 
s it fo: | | 
| Loft nig Kt, 7 kiard, tis lay at Stamps .Stratſord 1 
ind ot Northampton they do reft to-night: ] Thus both hs folios: 
The quartos as well as the modern editors, read: 
8 Iaſt night, 1 heard, they lay at Northampton 3 
s iQ eis At Slo- Salford they do reſt to- night. 
1 have followed the folios; the hiſtorical fad being as there 
repreſented, The prince and his cow pany did, in their way 10 
b London, aQually He at Stony-Stralſord one night, and weie tue 
ed's Chro next morning taken back by the duke of Glouceſter to Northampe' 
D's beau th, where they lay the following night. see Hall, Edward V. 
Wi I 6. See alſo Remarks Kc, on the laſt edition of Shah peor: { that 
+7 of 1778], p. 133, Ree, 
| TOLLET Shakſpeare, it is clear, either forgot this Aenne or did 
bakſpear net think it worth attending to. —According to the reading of the 
: original copy in quarto, at the time the archbiſhop is ſpeaking the 
d, having Ting had not reached Stony- Stratford, and conſequently. his being 
the (acre uxen back to Northampion on the morning after he had been at 
hen! Watford, could not be in the authour's contemplation. Shakſpeare 
ge” vell knew that Stony- Stratford was nearer to London than North» | 


inpton; therefore 3 in the rk copy the young * made 10 ſicep' 
Yor. XV. | * 
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Dvucn. Ilong with all my heart to ſee the prince: 
1 hope, be is much grown ſince laſt 1 ſaw him, 


on ore night at Northampton, and the archbiſhop very naturally 
ſuppoles that on the next night, that is, on the night of the day 
on which he is ſpeaking, the king would reach Stony-Stratford, 
It is highly improbable that the editor of the folie ſhould have 
been apprized of the hiftorical fact above ſtated; and much more 
hicely that he made the alteration for the ſake of improving the 
metie, regardlets of any other circumſtance. How little he at- 
tended to topography appears from a preceding ſcene, in which 


Glotter, though in London, talks of fending a meflenyer to that Smal 
town, inſt.ad of Ludlow. See p. 334, n. 8. | Ard 
By neither reading can the truth of hiſtory be preſerved, and | 
therefore we may be ſure that Shakſpeare did not mean in this in- Beca 


flance to adhere toit. According to the prefent reading, the ſcene 
is on the day ou which the king was journeying from Northampton 
to Suatford; and of courſe the meſſenger's account of the peers 
being ſeized, &c. which was on the next day after the king had 
lain at Scratford, is inaccurate. If the folio reading be adopted, 
the ſcerie is indeed placed on the day on which the king was ſeized; 
but the archbiſhop is ſuppoſed to be apprized of a fa& which before 
the entry of the Meſſenger he manifeſtly does not know; and which 
Shakipeare did not intend he ſhould appear to know; namely, the 
duke of Gloſter's coming to Stony-Stratford the morving after the 
king had lain there, taking him forceably back to Northampton, 


and ſeizing the lords Rivers, Grey, &c. The truth is, that be wards 
queen heiſelf, the perſon moſt materially intereſted in the wellate { who 
of her ſon, did not hear of the king's being carried back from count 
Stony-Stratford to Northampton till about midnight of the day on fad, 
which this violence was offered him by his uncle, See Hall, Ed- Th 
ward V. fol. 6. Hiſtorical truth being thus deviated from, v S$hz 
bave a right to preſume that Shakſpeare in this inſtance did no altera 
mean to pay 'eny attention to it, and that the reading, furuilhes choſe 
by the quarto was that which came from his pen: nor is it poſh a3 re! 
ble that ke could have made the alteration which the folio ex 2 pre 
bibits, it being utterly inconſiſtent with the whole tenour and ſcope lounc 
of the preſent ſcene. If the archbiſhop had known that the young 14 
king was carried back to Northampton, he muft alſo have known retair 
that the lords who accompanied him, were ſent to priſon ; and in peta 
flead of eagerly aſking the Meflenger in p. 341, © What news? Ra 


might have informed him of the Whole tranſadiou. 
Ihe truth of hiſtory is negle&ed in another inftance alſo, The 
meſſenger ſays, the lords Rivers, Grey, &c. had been ſent b 
Cloſter to Pomfret, whither they were not ſent till ſome ume akin 
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inc! L. ETiz. But I hear, no; they ſay, my ſon of e 

g „„ 

Hath en overta'en him in his growth. 
York. Ay, mother, but I would not have i it ſ6. 

wil, DucH. Why, my young coulin? it is good to 
be def W 
2 Yo. Grandam, one night as we did fit at ſup | 
h "aps: 1 per, 
ing the My uncle Rivers tale d how I did grow 8 | 
MA 72A than my brother; Ay, quoth my uncle Gloſter; : 


to that WY Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grou apace: 


And lince, methinks, I would not grow ſo faſt, 


d, and 8 
this in Becauſe ſweet flowers are ſlow, and weeds make 
he ſcene | haſte... e 7 
* Duck. 9 a, good faith, the ſaying did 

ting had not ho 

achte in bim that did objed the fame to hee: 
ch lehne He was the wretched'ſt thing,” when he was young, | 
hap 50 long a e and lo leiſurely, 


after the 
zampton, 


that ihe wards, they being ſent at erf, ene to Sir e More, 


e wellate { whoſe relation Hall and Holinſhed tranſcribed). « into the North- 
ick from country, into diverſe places to priſon, and afterwards all to Ponte- 

> day on fad, 

Tall, Ed- The diy of the text is that of the quarto 1597. MALONE.. 
from, we Shakſpeare does not always attend to the propriety of his own 
did no alterations. As hiflorical truth therefore, which ever reading be 
furuiſhec choſen, muſt be violated, I am content with ſuch an arrangement ; 
it poſh a3 renders the verſfication ſmootheſt. Where ſenſe cannot claim 


folio ex 2 preference, a caſting vote may be ſafely ron in favour . 


and ſcope ſound. STEEVENS. _ | | 
he young 1 the wretched'Rt ting] Wretched is here lad in a ſenſe yet | * 
„e known retained in familiar language, for paltry, pitiful, being below ex- | 

; and in pedation. Jonnson. — 


F neus! Rather, the weakelt, moſt puny» leaſt thriving. Nurson. 


alſo. The 
ſent b 
time aka 


2 2 
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That, if his rule were true, he ſhould be gracions; 
Anch. And ſo, no doubt, he is, my gracious ma- 
dam. 
Doch. } hope, he is; but yet let mothers Few 
Yokx. Now, by my troth, if I B&G been remem. WM 4 
| >> PEE; © Von 
I could have given my uncle's grace a flout, | V 
To touch his growth, nearer than he touch'd mine, As 
i. Ducn. How, my n York? 1 55 ythee, let me 0 


"Rear it. x 
York. Marry, they ſay, my unele grew ſo 55 D 
That he could gnaw a cruft at two hours old; * 
'F was full two years ere J could get a tooth. 
Grandam, this would have been a biting jeſt. Wit 
Doch. I pr 'ythee, pretty York, who told thee I 
this? \ 
York. Grandam, his nurſe; Glo 


Doch. His nurſe! why, the was dead ere thou 


_ waſt born. 

York. If 'twere not ſhe, I cannot tell who told | 
| me. 5 : on 

| tell 
2. ELIZ. A parlous boy: — Go to, youre 100 a 
ſhrewd. TI 

Arch. Good madam, be not angry with the child, : 

Ein. Pitchers have ears. ; 
form 
1575 | 5 5 duct 
ER been remember'd, | To be remembered is in Shakſpeare, to T 
have one's memory quick, to have one's thoughts about one. nal, 
Jonxsox. ſpec 
" 155 + parlous boy : ] Parlous i is een. Abrewd. So, in Law Tricks, | lord 
"he 1608: . {the 
A parlous youth, ſharp and fatitical.” STEEVIENS, wha 
Tt is a corruption of perilous, dangerous; the ſenſe it bas here. E 
| 


The queen evidently means to chide him. RITSON. 
* Pitchers have cars, | Sbakſpeare has not quoted this proverbial 


— 


9 N 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


ARCH, | Here comes a meſſenger: 

What news ? VU e 
Mes. Such news, my lord, 

As grieves me to unfold, _ „ | 
Q. Ec, . How doth the prince? 
Mes. Well, madam, and in health, = 
Pen Mͤhat is thy news? 
Mes. Lord Rivers, and lord Grey, are ſent to 

Pomfret, OP ke „ 


With them fir Thomas Vaughan, priſoners. 
Doch. Who hath committed them? 


Is. Te mighty dukes, 
Gloſter and Buckingham. „ 
a. For what offence? “ 


— 


lying corre dly. It appears from A Dialogue both pleaſatint and 
pielifull, by William Bulleyn, 1564, that the old proverb is this: 
i Small pitchers have great ears.” MALONE, e 

This proverb has already occurred in The Taming of the Skrew: 


child % Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants.” RiTSON. 
, Enter a Meſſenger.] The quarto reads — Enter Dorſet. 
5 8 ; | STEFVENS, 


For what offence? ] This queſtion is given to the archbiſbop in 
former copies, but the meſſenger plainly ſpeaks to the queen or 
ducheſs. Jonxsox. | | bake | 

The queſtion is given in the quarto to the archbiſhop, (or cardi- 
nal, as he is there called, ) where alſo we have in the following 
Ipeech, my gracious lady. The editor of the folio altered lady to 
lord; but it is more probable that the compoſitor prefixed Car. 
{the deſiguation there of the archbiſhop) to the words, * For 


one. 
OHNSON. 


U Tricks, | 


5. what offeuce? inſtead of Qu. than that lad) ſhould have been 
has here. printed in the ſubſequent ſpeech inſtead of lord. Compolitors always 
| keep the names of the interlocutors in each ſcene ready-compoſed 

lor uſe; and hence ' miſtakes ſometimes ariſe, MALONE. oe 


roverbia) 


= 
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Mes. The ſam of all I can, I have dilclos'd: 
Why, or for what, the nobles. were committed, 
Is all unknown to me, my gracious lady. 
2. Er1z. Ah me, I ſee the ruin of my houſe! 
The tiger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hind;* 
Inſulting tyranny begins to jut | 

Upon the innocent and awleſs* throne: — 
Welcome, deſtruction, blood, and maſſacre! 

J ſee, as in a map, the end of all. : 
 Dvucn. Accurſed and unquiet wrangling days! 
How many of yon have mine eyes beheld? 
My buſband loſt his life to get the crown; 
And often up and down my ſons were toſt, 

For me to joy, and weep, their gain, and loſs : 
And being ſeated, and domeſtick broils 
Clean over-blown, themſelves, the conquerors, 
Make war upon themſelves; brother to brother, 


Blood to blood, ſelf gainſt ſelf : — O, prepoſterous 


And frantick ontrage, end thy damned ſpleen; 
Or let me die, to look on death no more!” 


7 * 


tuary.— 
Madam, farewell. . . | 
Doch. Stay, I will go with you. 


7 


8 The tiger now hath feir'd the gentle bind 3] So, in our r author 


Rape of Lucrece: 
. While ſhe, the piQure of pury piety, . 


Like a white kind under the gryPe's ſharp claws —— 1 
MIO. 


—— ewleſs— ] Not producing awe, not revereuced. To jub 


'6 
upon is to encroack, JOHNSON, 


17 Or let me die, to look on death no more! ] Earth i is the reading 
of all the copies from the firſt edition put out by the player, 
downwards... But I have reftored the reading of the old quarto in 
1597, which i 18 copied by all the other authentic quartos, by whick 


the thought is finely and properly improved. 
| or tit n. die, to look = death no more. THEOBALD+ 


2. Ez. Come, come, my boy, we will to ſancs 


The 
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0. EIIz. You have no cauſe. 
o8'd; ARCH. | My gracious 5 lady, go, 
ted, | | | to the Queen. 
; And thither bear your treaſurs and your goods, 
ule! For my part, I'll reſign unto your grace ; 
The ſeal I keep; And ſo betide to me, 
As well I tender you, and all of yours! | 
Poe, 1 conduct you to the e [Exc 
ays! B 
; The Joe: A Street. 
8 The trumpets ſound. Enter the Prince of Wales, 
el Grosrkn, BUCKINGHAM, Cardinal Bourchier, 
3 ; 
5 Buck. Wade ſweet prince, to London, to 
Wt. your chamber.“ : 
GLo. Welcome, dear couſin, my thoughts o- 
1. | vereign ; „ | 
author's s Cardinal 0 Thomas 1 was FRAY a . 
. and een ener of a da in 1464. He died in 1486. 
MALONE. 
— | 3 to your chamber. ] London was anciently called Camers 
[ALONE. regis, POPE. 
To jut So, in Heywood's If you iner not me you know Nobody 1633, 
0 Fart II: * 
reading „This city, our great e Scxrvrxs. 
players, This title it began to have imme diately after the Norman co 
uarto in queſt. See Coke's 4 Inſt. 243. where it is ſtyled Camera R 
y which Camden's Britannia, 374 ; Ben Jonſon's Accouut of King James 3 


0. 


Ealertainment! in paſſing to bis Coronation, Kc, Rixv, 


* 
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The weary way bath made you melancholy. 
| PRINcE. No, uncle; but our croſſes on the "I 
: I Have made it ion, weariſome, and heavy: 
1 want more uncles here to welcome me. 
Gro. Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your 
years | 
Bath not yet div'd 1 into the world's deceit : 
No more can you diſtinguiſh of a man, 
Than of his outward ſhow; which, God: he knows, 
Seldom, or never, jumpeth with the heart. 
'Thoſe uncles, which you want, were dangerous; 
Your grace attended to their ſugar” d words, 
But look'd not on the poiſon of their hearts: 
God keep you from them, and from ſuch falle 
friends! 
Parxee. God keep me from falſe friends! but 
| © they were none, | | 
GLo. My lord, the mayor of London comes to 
greet you. 


Enter the Lord Mayor, and his Train, 
Mar. God bleſs your grace with health and 


5 happy days! 
PRINCE. I thank yon, good my lord ;—and thank 
vou all [ Excunt Mayor, Oc. 


I thought, my mother, and my brother York, 

Would long ere this have met us on the way :— 

Fie, what a ſlug is Haſtings! that he comes not 
| To tell u us, whether they will come, "OX o. 


2 jumpetb with the heart, ] 80, in .es and alu 
99 


kn Wert thay: wy friend, ly mind would Junp with mine.“ 
STEEYINGe 
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Enter HASTINGS. CET S 
"ul Buck, And, in good time, 4 bark comes the Twen- 
ing lord. 
PRINCE. Welcome, my lord : What, will our 0 
mother come? 

Has r. On what occaſion, God he knows, not I, 
The queen your mother, and your brother York, 
Have taken ſanctuary: The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace, 

But by his mother was perforce withheld. 
E Buck. Fie! what an indirect and peeviſh courſe 
this of hers ? Lord cardinal, will your grace 
perſuade the queen to ſend the duke of York 
Unto his princely brother preſently ? 
If ſhe deny,—lord Haſtings, go with kim: 
And from her jealous arms pluck him perſorce. 
Card. My lord of 3 if my weak 

oratory 

(an from his mother win the daks of York, 
won expect him here: But if ſhe be obdurate 
To mild entreaties, God in heaven forbid 
We ſhonld infringe the holy privilege 
Of bleſſed ſanctuary! not for all this land, 
Would I be guilty of ſa deep a ſin, by 

Buck. You are too ſenſeleſs-oblinate, 1 lord, 
Too ceremonious, and traditional: * _ | 
Weigh it but with the grolineſs of this age,“ 


your 


es ta 


— in nd line.] De bonne heure. Fr. STenvzNs. | 
Anon expeA him here : ke. The word—anon, may ſafely be 
(mitted, It only ferves to vitiate the meaſure. STEEVENS., 
"Too ceremonious, ' and traditional: ] Ceremonious for ſuperſti- 
tous; traditional for adherent io old cuſtoms. WARBURTON. 
' Weigh at but with the groſſneſs of this age,] But the more groſs, 
ſlat is, the more r the age was, the Manger would be 


'erſeds, 


mine.“ 
; EV ENS? 


* 
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You break not ſanctuary in ſeizing him. 


The benefit thereof is always granted 05 

To thoſe whoſe dealings have deſerv'd the Place, 

And thoſe who have the wit to claim the place: 8. 
This prince bath neither claim'd it, nor delery'dit; Ml p 
And therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it: , 

Ihen, taking him from thence, that is not there, 

You break no privilege nor charter there. 

Oft have I heard of ſanctuary men; 0 

But ſanctuary children, ne'er till now.“ 9 
It I! 

the imputation of violated ſan ctuary. The queſtion, we ſee by You 

_ what follows, is whether ſandtuary could be claimed by an infant, Si 
The ſpeaker reſolves it in the negative, becauſe it could be claimed The 
by thoſe only whoſe aQions neceſſitated them to fly thither; or by 
thoſe who had an underftanding to demand it; neither of which F 5 
could be an infant's caſe: It is plain then, the firſt line, which in- or 
troduces this reaſoning, ſhould be read thus: P 

Weigl it but with the greenneſs of his age, Did 
1. e. the young duke of York's, whom his mother had fled with 
to ſanduary. The corrupted reading of the old quarts is ſome- 0 
thing nearer the true: | 
the greatneſs of his age. Wanzonron. WI 
This emendation is received by Hanmer, ag. is very plaufble; 
yet the common reading may ſtand: _ I 
| Weigh it but with the grofineſs of this age, Sue 
Tor break not ſanfluary, —— 
That is, compare the ad of ſeizing him with the groſs and licen- | 
tious practices of theſe times, it will not be conſidered as a violation To 
of ſan&uary, for you may give ſuch reaſons as men are now uſed Me 


to admit. JONSON. 

The truth is, the quarto 1598, a the two ſubſequent quart0s, As 
as well as the folio, all read— groſſueſs. Greatneſs is the corrupt | 
reading of a late quarts of no cl printed in 1622. | 
| MALOXE, R 

7 Oft 105. I heard of ſanfluary men; &c.] Theſe arguments 
againſt the privilege of fanQuary are taken from Sir Thomas More 
Life of King Edward the Fifth, publiſhed by Stowe: „- And 
verily, I have heard of ſanrQuary men, but 1 never heard earkt of 95 
fanQuary children, &c. STEEVENS, © 

More's Life of King Edward V. was publiſhed alſo by Hall and 
Holinſhed, and in the Chronicle of Holinſhed Shabipeare found 
5 ** argument, MALONE, 
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CARD. My lord, you ſhall © er-ule my mind for 
once.— 

Come on, lord Haſtings, will you go with 157 

HasT. I go, my lord. 

PRIN ck. Good lords, make all the ſpeedy haſte 

you may. | 

¶ Exeunt Cardin and Hasrnes. 

Say, ancle Gloſter, if our brother come, 

Where ſhall we ſojourn till our coronation? 

Gro. Where it ſeems beſt unto your royal ſelf. 

If I may counſel you, ſome day, or two; 

: 7 by Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the 'Tawer:: : 7 

chined Then where you picale, and ſhall be cans moſt 

r; or by fit : 

4 A For your beſt health and recreation. 

PRINCE. I do not like the Tower, of any place:— 

a vin WY: Did Julins Cæſar build that place, my lord? 

is ſome- 610. He did, my gracious lord, begin that 

f place; 

lullble; Which, ſince, ſucceeding ages vids re- .edify'd. 3 

1 PriNCE. Is it upon record? or elſe reported 

Succeſhvely from age to age, he built it? 

d licen- Buck. Upon record, my gracious lord. 

_— PrINCE. But ſay, my lord, it were not regiſter'd ; 
Methinks, the truth ſhould live from age to age, 

quart, Wy fs "twere retail'd to all Fetten. 


corrupt 


e He did Kc. ] I ſuppoſe, this and the 1 line, (che uſeleſs | 


Moe epithet — gracious, omitted) ſhould be read thus: 
— al He did, my lord, begin that place; which, fince, 
ered | Succeeding ages have re-ediſy'd. STEEVENS. 


9 As twere retail'd to all poſterity,] And ſo it is: and, by "I 
Tall and means, like moſt other retailed things, be came adulterated. We 
> found ſhould read : e 


— intail'd to all pofterity ; ; : 
which is | finely aud ſcafibly expreſſed, a W truth was the natura 
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Even to the general all-ending „„ Pm 
GLo. So wiſe ſo young, they ſay, do ne'er liv WM With 
long.“ ; [Afide 


PRINCE. What ſay you, uncle? 
Gro. I ſay, without characters, fame lives long, 

Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity, 1} 

1 moralize twa meanings in one word.“ ; Aſie 


flage (he 
malter-C 
ſoon W. 
range 01 
quality, 
hpocri/) 


inheritance of our children; which it is impiety to deprive then ßend, 


of, WARBUKTON. 


| T7 | 8 ance 
Retailed may ſignify diffuſed, diſperſed. Jonxsox. — 
Retailed means handed down from one to another.— Goods u. 5 

tailed, are thoſe which paſs from one purchafer to another. — Rich- lireal 
ard uſes the word retailed in the ſame ſenſe in the fourth ad, where vot xe 
ſpeaking to the Queen of her daughter he ſays, j ſuggeſt 

„To whom I will retail my conqueſts won.“ M. Magox, | 

 Minſhew in his DiQionary, 1617, beſides the verb retail in the That 
mercaatile ſenſe, has the verb e to retaile or retell, G. renombrer, the vi 
a Lat, renumerare;“ and in that ſenſe, I conceiye, it is employed was CO 


here. MALONE, © | EVR 


o So wiſe ſo young, they ſay, do ne'er live long.] 
Is cadit ante ſenem, qui ſapit ante diem, 
a proverbial line. STEEVENS, Oy : 
Bright ia his treatiſe on Melancholy, 1586. p. 52, ſays „I have 
Kknowne children languiſhing of the ſplene, obſt ructed and altered 
in temper, talke with gravitie and wiſdame, ſurpaſſing thoſe tender 
yeares, and their judgement carrying a maryellous imitation of the 
wiſdome of the ancient, having after a ſorte attained that by diſeaſe, 
which other have by courſe of yeares : whereon I take it, the pro- 
verbe ariſeth, that they be of ſhort life who are of wit ſo pregnant,” 
. | RE pr | REED, 


have y 
haf 
nothin 
or jeſt 
the cl 
theſe 1 
our e. 
only | 
Was g. 
follow 


Ius, like the formal vice, dlguity Eo: | 
I moralize two meanings in one word.) By vice, the author lile 


means not a quality, but a perſon. There was hardly an old play, brave 
till the period of the Reformation, which had not in it a devil, and Ar 
a droll character, a jeſter; (who was to play upon the devil) and {crib 
this buffoon went by the name of a Vice, This baſſes was at firſt fr 
accoutred With a long jerkin, a cap with a pair of aſs's ears, and tom! 
a wooden dagger, with which (like another Harlequin) he was de nd 
make ſport in belabouriag the devil. This was the conſtant enters dein 
tainment in the times of popery, whilſt ſpirits, and witchcraft, and = 


Exorcifing held their own. When the Reformation took place, i 


— 


7 
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PRINCE. That Julius Cæſar was a famous man; 
r live With what his valout did enrich his wit, 
Aſide, 2p 


lage hook off ſome groſſities, and encreaſed in refinements. The 

malter-devil then was ſoon-diſamiffed from the ſcene; and this buf- 

ſoon was changed into a ſubordinate hend, whoſe buſineſs was to 

range on earth, and feduce poor mortals into that perſouated vicious 
quality, which he occaſionally ſupported; as, iniquity in general, 

hpocriſy, uſury, vanity, prodigality, giuttory, &c. Now, as the 
bend, (or vice,] who perſonated Iniquity (or Hypoeriſy, for in- 

ance) could never hope to play his game to the purpoſe but by 

hiding his cloven foot, and aſſuming a ſemblance quite different 
| from his real character; he muſt certainly put on a formal demean- 

ods * qur, moralize and prevaricate in his words, and pretend a meaning 

—Rich. direaly oppoſite to his genuine and primitive intention. If this does 

| where dot explain the paſſage in queſtion, tis all that I can at preſent 
ſuggeſt upon it. THEOBALD. | Cage OE of "oc 


long, 
Aſide, 


e then 


MASON, Ne . 
in the That the buffoon, or jeſter of the old Engliſh farces, was called 
ombrer, the vice, is certain: aud that, in their moral repreſentations, it 
ployed was common to bring in the deadly fins, is as true, Of thefe we 

have yet ſeveral remains. But that the vice uſed to aflume the per- 
3 of thoſe ſins, is a fancy of Mr. Theobald's, who knew 
nothing of the matter. The truth 1s, the vice was always: a fool 
or jeſter: and, (as the woman, in The Merchant of Venice, calls 
the clown, alluding to the charaQer,) a merry devid, Whereas 
theſe mortal fins were ſo many ſad ſerious ones. But what miſle4 
our editor was the name, Jniquity, given to this vice: But it was 
only on account of his unhappy tricks and rogueries. That it 


I have 
altered 
tender 


2 was given to him, and for the reaſon I mention, appears from the 
7— following paſſage of Jonſon's Staple of News, ſecond intermeane : 
a6, a % M. How like you the vice i' the play? | | 


„T. Here is never a fiend to carry him away. Befdes he las 
never a wooden dagger. Go a, 
„M. That was the old way, goſſip, wien Iniquity came in, 
author lite Hocas Pocas, in @ jugler's jerkin, with falſe ſkirts, like the 


REED, 


1 


d play, tave of clubs. | 
il, and And, in-The Devil's an Afs, we ſee this old vice, Iniquity, de- 

) and ſcribed more at large. x © . 5 
at firſt From all this, it may be gathered, that the text, where Richard 
s, and compares himſelf to the formal vice, Iniquify, muſt be corrupt: 
was to and the interpolation of ſome fooliſh player. The vice, or iniquity 
enters being not a formal but a merry, buffoon charaQer. Beſides, Shak- 
„ and Ipeare could never make an exaQ ſpeaker refer to this charaQer, 


5 


c, the Wil becauſe the ſubje ct he is upon is tradition and antiquity, which haye 


1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ſage, that he is apologizing for his equivocation by a Teputably 


called their remote antiquity, A1X0/4vIG-, or the equivocator, 80 fat 


the old vice at the end of this play. 
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His wit ſet down, to make his valour live : 


Death makes no conqueſt of this conqueror ; * or D 


JIl tell 


nd relation to it; and becauſe it appears from the turn of the paſ. at the | 
uttered, 


pradtice. To keep the reader no longer in ſuſpence, my conjeaure of, thou 
1 


is, that Shakſpeare wrote and pointed the lines in this manner: 
T hus like the formal-wiſe Antiquity, 
J moralize: Two meanings in one word. . 155 
Alluding to the mythologic learning of the antients, of whom 
they are all here ſpeaking. So that Richard's ironical apology is 
to this effect, You men of morals who ſo much extol your all-wiſe 
antiquity, in what am I inferior to it? which was but an equivo. 
cator as I am, And it is remarkable, that the Greeks themſelves 


Word 
z ſhort _ 


do, in 
1 


from 
intitule 
the Vic 
u PEI 
ove ha 
The de 


as to the general ſenſe; as to that which ariſes particularly out of 
the corrected expreſſion, I ſhall only obferve, that formal-wiſe is 1 
compound epithet, an extreme fine one, and admirably fitted to 
the charaQer of the ſpeaker, who thought all wiſdom but formalih, 
It muſt therefore be read for the future with a hyphen. My othet 
obſervation is with regard to the pointing; the common reading: 


I moralize two meanings Rh 3A; Thy 

is nonſenſe: but reformed in this manner, very ſenfible: the Re 
| T hus like the formal-wiſe Antiquity | BF nga 
I moralize: Two meanings in one word. | * 

i. e. I moralize as the antients did. And how was that? the es 
| having two meanings to one word. A ridicule on the morality of cure 
the antients, which he infinuates was no better than equivocating, pekan 
uh. „ WARBURTON. 9 


This alteration Mr. Upton very juſtly cenſures. Dr. Warbur- 
ton, bas, in my opinion, done nothing but corre& the punctuation, Dr. 
if indeed any alteration be really neceflary. See the diſſertation on violet 

WIE prehe 


To this long colleQion of notes may be added a queſtion, to | 


| T 

what equivocation Richard refers? The poſition immediately pre- . 
ceding that fame lives long without charafers, that is, without the 4 
help of letters, ſeems to have no ambiguity, He mult allude to 01 
the former line: | . e L 
| So young ſo wiſe, they ſay, do ne'er live long. | 
in which he conceals under a proverb, | his deſign of hafſtening 

the prince's death. JounSON, 8 ; In 
The Prince having caught ſome part of the former line, a\ks I 
Richard what he ſays, who, in order to deceive him, preſerves 18 eith 


his reply, the latter words of the line, but ſubſtitutes other words 
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for now he lives in finds; though not in life. 
pl tell . What, wy couſin Buckingham. 


the paſ; 1 the beginning of it, of a different import from thoſe he had 
 eputable uttered, — This is the equivocation that Gloſter really made uſe 
njedure of, though it does not correſpond with his own apr eats of it. 
be: I moralize — two meanings in one word, 

Word is not here taken in its literal ſenſe, but means a ſaying, 
| z ſhort ſentence, as motto does in Italian, and bon-mot in French. — 
whom 66, in Jonſon's Every men out of his Humour, Puntarvolo ſays, 
logy is * Let the word be, Not without Raſen 5 thy creſt is rare. 
all-wiſe | M. MASON, 


equivo. . the tolle ing flage diredion, in an old dramatick piece, 
mſelves intituled, Hiflriomaſlis, or The Player whipt, 1610, it appears, that 
. So fat tir Vice and Iniguity were ſometimes diflin@ perſonages : 

out of « Enter a roaring devil, with the Vice on his back, Taiquity 3 in 
fe is a ove hand, and Juventus in the other. 

ited to The devil likewiſe makes the diſtindtion in his firſt ſpeech : 


OY | 6 Ho, ho, ho?! theſe babes mine are all, FR. 
y other Lie Vice, Iniguitie, and Child Prodigal. 


diop; 
eading The following part of this note was obligingly communicated by 


vriter who gives fo complete an account of this obſolete charader, 
x archbHhop Harſnet, in his Declaration of Popiſh Impoſiures, P» 


it? the 114, Lond. 1603: „ It was a pretty part (he tells us) in the old 


ality of church-playes, when the nimble Vice would ſkip up nimbly like a 
cating, jackanapes into the devil's necke, and ride the devil a courſe, aud 
URTON, belabour him with his wooden dagger, till he made him roare, 
| vhereat the people would laugh to fee the devil ſo vice-haunted.“ 

Varbur | STEEVENS. 


uation, Dr. Warburton bas endeavoured to 3 his capricious and 
100-08 violent alteration of the text by a very long note, which in my ap- 
prehenſion carries neither conviction, nor formation with it, 


The Vice, Iniquity, cannot with propriety, be ſaid to moralize in 
ly pre- 
zeneral; but in the old Moralities he, like Richard, did often 


put fe " moralize tw vv d. 
de 0 e two meanings in one wor 


on, to 


of Lucrece : 

„Nor could ſhe morelize his wanton light, 
More than his eyes were open to the light. 
In which paſſage it means, ** to interpret or inveſtigate the latent 


ſtening 2 
b, akks 
ves in 
oaks either to extract the double and latent meaning of one word or ſen- 


lence, or to couch two meanings under one word or (entence. 80 


e Rev. Mr. Bowle, of Idmeſtone near Saliſbury. I know no 


Our author has again uſed 'moralize as A verb adive in his Rape 


heaning of his wanton looks, as in the preſent paſſage, it fignifies 


", IP . ala " $4.4 00 
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Bock. What, my gracious lord? _ 
Prince. An if I live until I be a man, 7 
I'll win our ancient right in France again, 
Or die a ſoldier, as 1 liv'd a king. 
Gro. Short ſummers lightly © | have a forward Wil B. 


"Ipring- ME bog [Exh 5 
85 e P 
moral is uſed by our author 10 Muck ado * N othing, for a ſrertt 2 * 
meaning. There is ſome moral in this Benedidus. See Vol VI. 
p. 317, n. 3; and Vol. XIII. p. 495, n. 7. The word which Richard 
uſes in a double ſenſe is live, which in his former ſpeech he had 1 
uſed literally, and in the preſent is uſed metaphorically, Mr. | Toc 
Maſon conceives, becauſe what we now call a motto, was for. 1 
merly denominated the mo? or word, that word may here ſignily 4 Wt 
whole ſentence. But the argument is defective. Though in to | ( 
naments the motte on a knight's ſhield was formerly called Th \ 
word, it never at any period was called „ One word. 
The Vice of the old moralities was a buffoon charaQer, [ See Yo 
Cotgrave's Dia, ** Badin, A foole or Vice in a play. — Mine, 4 Th 
vice, foole, jeſter, &c. in a play.] whoſe chief employ ment was ( 
to make the audience laugh, and one of the modes by which he | 
effected his purpoſe was by double meanings, or playing upon 
Co In theſe moral reprefentations, Fraud, IN19QU11Y, Covetouſe N 
_ meſs, Luxury, Gluttony, Vanity, &c. were frequently introduced, ſeld 
Mr. Upton in a differtation which, on account of its length, is dor 
annexed at the end of this play, bas ſhewn, from Ben Jonſon's Sale A 
of News, and The Devil's an Aſs, that Tniquity was ſometimes the Vit cub 
of the Moralities. Mr. Steeveus's note in the foregoing page, ſheus, ligh 
that he was not always ſo. | , 
The formal Vice perhaps means, the Ass, the fen fibte Vice. — 
Tn The Comedy of Errors, a formal man! ſeems to mean, one in 
| His ſenſes; a rational man. Again, in Twelfth Night, Vol. V. p- me 
306, n. 4: © —— this is evident to any mas Capacity: ant 


MALONE, 


—— of this congueror ; ] For this reading we are indebted to 

"ie." Theobald, who derived it from the original edition in 159). 

All the ſubſequent ancient copies read corruptly—ot kis conquetot. 
|  MALOKE, 

—— lightly —}] Commonly, in ordinary courſe. JOHNSON, 

| So, in the old proverb: „There's lightning lightly before thun - 

der. See Ray's Proverbs, p. 130, edit. 3d. | 


— in FPeuny- wiſe and Pound-fooliſh, Kc. Misfortuues 


LE 3 
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rward 


[ Exit, 
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an 
, 


Enter Tonk, HasTines, and IP! 


— 4 * N 


Buck. Now, in good time, here « comes thi duke 
„„ Fore: 

PRINCE. Richard of York! how fares our r loving 
brother? 


Yorx, Well, my dread lord; 325 fo muſt 1 call you | 


| PrIncE. Ay; beide to our grief, as it is yours: 


' Too late he died,“ that might have kept that title, 


Which by his death bath loſt much majeſty. 


Gro. How fares our couſin, noble lord of York? 
York. I thank you gentle uncle. O, my lord, 


You ſaid; that idle weeds are faſt in growth: 
The prince my ' brother hath outgrown me far. 


Weh He- _ oF” lord. 


F : 


| Ae n W ; and fo 3 blechagz doe knocke at a man's 


dore, they lightly are not without followers and fellowes.” 


Again, Holinſhed, p. 725, concerning one of King Edward's con- 
cubines: 4 — — one whom no one could get, out of the church 
lightly to any place, but it were to his bed. 1 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Cynthig's Revels : „„ 

« He is not lighth within to his mercer.” | STEVENS. 


Short ſummers lightly have @ forward ſpring. | That is, ſhort ſum- 


wers are uſually preceded by a forward ſpring; or in other words, 


and more appoſitely to Gloſter's latent meaning, a premature ſpring 
1z W followed by a ſhort ſummer. MALONE. 8 


28 dread lord ;] The original of this epithet applied to 9 0 
as 


been much diſputed. In ſome of our old ſtatutes, the kiog is 
called Rex metuendiſſir mus. Jounsox. 


* Too late he died, ] i. e. too my, the 1oſs is too freſh in our 


memory. | WARBURTON. 


| $o, in our author's Rape of Lucrecs: * 
4 —— I did give that life, 
« Which ſhe too early, and too late hath pur a. * 


Vor. XV. CE Aa 
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vonx. And theteldrs 5 is he idle? 
Gro. O. my fair couſin, I maſt not fay fo. 

York. Then is he more beholden to you, than], 
Gro. He may command me, as my ſovereign; 


But you have power in me, as in a kinſman, 


York. I pray you, uncle, then, give me this 
dagger. 

Gro. My dagger, little couſin ? with all my heart 

Prince. A beggar brother? 


York. Of my kind uncle, thatT know will give; 


And, being but a toy, which is no grief to give.” 


Gro. A greater gift than that I'll give my couſin, 
York. A greater gift! O, that's the ſword to it? 


. 


Again, in King Henry V: 
© The N that was Avick in us but es 8 
 MaLonr, 


6 I pray you, uncle, then, give me this dagger. ] Then was added 
by Sir Thomas Hanmer for the ſake of metre. STEEVENS. 


7 And, being but a toy, which is no grief to give. ] The reading 
of the quarios is — gift. The firſt folio reads: 


And, being but a toy, which is no grief to _ 


ie reading, made a liitle more metrical, has been followed, 
I think erroneouſly, by. all the editors. Jounson. | 


The quarto 1612 reads: | 
—— no grief — STEEVENS. 


—— which is mo grief to give] Whick to give, or the gift of 
which, induces no regret. Thus the authentick copies, the quarto, 
1598, and the firſt folio. A quarto of no authority changed grief 
to gift, and the editor of the ſecond folio capriciouſly altered the 


line thus: 


And being a toy, i is no 1 to give. MALONE, 


In conformity to our old elliptical mode of ſpeaking and writing, 
the words — which is, might be omitted. They hurt the meaſure, 
without advancement of the ſenſe. Perhaps, however, the correc - 
tion in the ſecond folio (which was received by sir Thomas Hans 


mer] 1s preferable, STREVENS, 
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Gro. Ay, gentle couſin, were it light enou he 
York. O then, I ſee, you'll 255 but with ene 
gifts; 25 
in weightier things you Il ſay a beggar, nay. 


GLo. It is too weighty for our grace to wear. 
York. I weigh it lightly,” were it heavier. 


GLo. Whit, would you have my weapon, little 
lord? 
York. 1 would, that 1 might thank) you as you 
call me. 
Gro. How? 
' Yorks. Little. 
Prince. My lord of York will ſtill be croſs in 
talk: — | 
Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 
York. You _— to bear me, not to beat with 
me: 
Uncle, my blothar mocks both yon and me; 
Becauſe that I am little, like an ape, 
He chinks that you ſhould bear me on your ſhout= 
ders. 


— 


11 weigh it lighth, Kc. ] i. e. I ſhould tun Leeds it but a wt. 
ling gift, were it heavier. But the Oxford editor reads: 
1d weigh it li thy, — IN 
i, e. I could manage it, though it were heavier. WARBURTON, 
Dr. Warburton is right. So, in Love's, Labour's, Loſt, AQ v. 
c, ii: 3 — 
4 You weigh me not, — 0 that's you care not for me. 
STEEVENSS | 
TR that I am little, like an abe, The reproach ſeems to 
tonfiſt in this: at country ſhows it was common to ſet the monkey 
on the back of fome other animal, as a bear. The duke therefore 
in calling bimſelf ape, calls bis uncle bear, Jeane. 


To this cuſtom there ſeems to be an amade in Ben Jonſon's 
19 of ehen 
Aa 2 
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Buck. With what a harp- -provided Wit be rea. 
ſons! 

To mitigate the ſcorn be gives. his uncle, 

He prettily and aptly tannts himſelf: 

So cunning, and fo young, is wonderful. 
Gro. My gracious lord,“ will't pleaſe you paſs 

| along? 

Myſelf, and my good couſin Buckingham, 

Will to your mother; to entreat of her, 

To meet you at the Tower, and welcome you, 


Yorks. What, will you go unto the Tower, my 
lord? 


PRIxck. My lord protector needs will have it ſo. 
YORK. 1 ſhall not ſleep in quiet at the Tower. 


Gro. Why, br, what ſhould Fe fear! , 


«A gypſy in his 3 
„ More calls the beholder, | 
Than the fellow with the ape, 
Or the ape on his hour. 

. in The firſt Part of the Eighth liberall Sciences, entituled 
Ars Adulandi & c. deviſed and compiled by Ulpian Fulwel, 1576: 
„ thou haſt an excellent back te carry my lord's ape. EET 

See likewiſe Hogarth's Humour of an Election, plate IV. 

York alſo alludes to the protuberance on Gloſter's back, which 
was commodious for carrying burdens, as it ſupplied the place of 
a porter's knot. STEEVENS, 

I do not believe that the reproach is what Jobnſon ſuppoſes, or 
that York meant to call his uncle a bear. He merely alludes to 
Richard's deformity, his high ſhoulder, or hump-back, as it it 
called. That was the ſcorn he meant to give kis uncle. In the third 
at of the Third Part of King Henry VF. the ſame thought occuri 
to Richard himſelf, where deſcribing his own figure, he ſays, 

10 make an envious mountain on my back, 
© Where fits deformity, to mock my body. M. Mason. 

9 My gracious lord, ] For the inſertion of the word gracious, | 
am anſwerable. Gloſter has already uſed the ſame addreſs. The 
defect of the metre ſhows that a word was omitted at the preſs. 

MALONE. 

2 Why, fir, &c. The word — fir, was - ated by Sir Thomas 

Hanmer, Wabput it this half line is barſh, and 88 unmetrical. 


8 | SrxEVENS. 
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York. Marry, my uncle Clarence” angry ghaſt ; 

My grandam told me, he was murder'd there. 

PkINCE. I fear no uncles dead. 

GLo. Nor none that live, I hope, 

PrINCE. An if they live, I hope, I need not fear. 

But come, my lord, and, with a heavy heart, 

Thinking on them, go I unto the Tower. 

Þ Exeunt Prince, Lokk, HASTINGS, Cardinal, 

7 and Aitendants. e rs 

Buck. Think you, my lord, this little prating 

. Vu 

Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother,“ 

To taunt and ſcorn you thus opprobriouſly ? 
GLo. No doubt, no doubt: O, 'tis a parlous boy; 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; “ 

He's all the mother's, from the top to toe. 

Buck. Well, let them reſt. — | 

Come hither, gentle Cateſby; * thou art ſworn, 

. = As deeply to effect what we intend, 

niitule 85 3 5 ED | 

wad Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother, ] Incenſed means here, 

which incited or ſuggefied. So, in King Henry VIII. Gardiner ſays of 

lace of Cranmer, - | W | ; 

4 [I bave- 


ſes, or «© Incens'd the lords of the council, that he is 
ew A moſt arch heretick.” _ | . 
: i And in Muck ado about nothing, Borachio ſays to Pedro, © — how 


occurs | Don John your. brother incenſed me to Lander the lady Hero. 


. | M. MaA<ON, 
1 | SIR 8 | ' 3 
8 capable; ] here, as in many other places in theſe plays, 

ASON, means intelligent, quick of apprehenſion. See p. 326, u. 8. | 
ious, [ | 8 5 | | | Dd MALONE, 

The So again, in Troilus and Creſſida : «© Let me carry another to his 

preſs, horſe, for that's the more capable creature. RITSOx. | 
an E gentle Cateſty;] I ſupplied the epithet — gentle, for 


homas 
etrical. 
EVENS; 


the ſame reaſons urged by Mr. Malone in the foregoing page, u. 2. 
in defence of a fimilar inſertion, STEEVENS, | 8 


a3 
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5 As cloſely to conceal what we impart: 61 
Thou know'ſt our reaſons urg'd upon the way; — 
What think'ſt thou? is it not an eaſy matter His 
To make William lord Haſtings of our mind, To-r 
For the inſtalment of this noble duke And 
In the ſeat royal of this famous er Give 
_ Cart. He for his father' 8 ſake ſo loves the Bu 
prince, CER 
That he will not be won to aught againſt him. Co 
Buck. What think'ſt thou then of Stanley ? will | 
not het - G1 
Cars. He will do all in all as ane doth, 
| Buck. Well then, no more but this: 5 Go, gentle C. 
KEE | Cateſby, G1 
And, as it were Fa off, ſonnd thou lord Haſtings, yy 
How he doth ſtand affected to our purpoſe; ' B. 
And ſummon him to-morrow to the Tower, 
Jo fit about the coronation. ere 
If thou doſt find him tractable to us, 6 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons: 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too; and ſo break off the talk, 
And give us notice of his inclination; whyle 
For we to-morrow hold divided councils,* Ws] 
Wherein thyſelf ſhalt guy by e. my 
| | Mr 
a 18 for 
—— divided councils, ] That i is, a private conſultation, ſeparato he 
from the known and publick council. So, in the next ſcene, ha 
Haſtings ſays: the | 
4% Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils, ” Jonx50n, men, 
This circumſtance is conformable to hiſtory. Hall, p. 13, ſays faſt v 
6 When the proteQour had both the children in his poſleſſion, yea, make 
and that they were in a ſure place, he then began to threſt to ſe the | earle 
ende of his enterpriſe, And, to avoyde all ſuſpicion, be cauſed all Hall 


the lords which he kneye to bee faithfull :o the kynge, to aſſemble 
at Wee Callle, to comen of the 3 of the coronacion, 2 


will 


ntle 


wt 


a > 


610. ca me to lord William: : tell him, 
Cateſby, 
His ancient knot of dangerous adverſaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret-caſtle; 
And bid my friend, for joy of this good news, 
Give miſtreſs Shore one gentle kifs the more. 
Buck. Good Cateſby, go, effect this buſineſs 
ſoundly. 1 | 
Care. My good lords both, with all the heed I 
1 
Gro. Shall we hear from you, Cateſby, ere we 
lleep? 
Cate. You ſhall, my "EY 
GLo. At Croſby-place, there mall you find us 


ö I Exit CaTEsBY. 
Buck. Now, my lord, what ſhall we do, if we 
perceive 


Lord Haſtings will not yield to our complots? 
GLo. Chop off his . man; — ſome what we 
wall do:“ 


whyle he and other of his complices, and of his affinitee, at Croſ- 
bies place, contrived the contrary, and to make the proteQour 
kyng: to which counſail there were adhibite very MES and they 
very ſecrete.” RED. 


Mr. Reed has ſhewn frem Hall's Chronicle that this circuwftance 
is founded on the hiſtorical fat, But Holiuſhed, Hall's copyiſt, 
vas Our author's authority: But the proteQoure and the duke 
alter that they had ſent to the lord Cardinal, — the lord Stanley and 
the lord Haſtings then lord Chamberlaine, with many. other noble- 
men, to commune and deviſe about the coronatiou in one place, as 
laſt were they in another place, contriving the contrarie, and to 
make the proteQour king. " „ the lord Stanley, that was after 
earle of Darby, wiſely miſtruſted it, and ſayde unto the lorde 
Haltings, that he much miſlyked theſe two ſeveral councels. 


0 MALONE. 50 
— will 471 The folio reads — will determine. ren. 6 


N 
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And, look, when I am king, claim thon of me 
1 | The earldom of Hereford, and all the moveables 


Whereof the king my brother was poſſeſs'd. 


Bock. Tl claim that promiſe at 1 grace's 
hand. 


| Gro. And look to have it yielded with all kind. 
3 BN - mol. + 


Come, let us ſup betimes ; that afterwards 
We may — our complots | in ſome form. 


[ Excunt, 


2 C E N E II.“ 
Bahr Lord Haſtings Houſe. 


| roſe 

Enter a Meſſenger. Ee 80 

Ms. My bord, my „101d. — — L mocking. * 
HasT. [within.] Who knocks? ” 
Mrs: © One from lord Stanley. ans 
 Hasr. [ within. ] What is't o'clock? £ $ 
Mes. "FI pon the ſtroke of four, nig 
FE * 
Enter HasTINGs. 5 

Y Hasr. Cannot thy maſter fleep the tedious nights? 2 
Mrs. So it ſhould ſeem by that I have to ſay. ful 
Firſt, he commends him to your noble lordſhip. 0 
HAST. And then, — 2 


6 Scene Il. ] Every material 3 in the following ſcene 
js taken from Holinſhed's Chronicle, except that it is a inigft with 
whom Hanne converſes, inftead of Buckingham. STEEVENS. 


E 5 
bles 


race's 


kind. 


(cunt, 
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Mrs. And then he ſends you word, he dreamt 
To-night the boar had raſed off his helm: 7 
beſides, he ſays, there are two councils held; 
And that may be determin'd at the one, 


| Which may make you and him to rue at the other. 


Therefore he ſends to know your lordſhip's plea- 
rt 
If preſently you will take horſe with him, 
And with all ſpeed poſt with him toward the north, 
To ſhun the danger that his ſoul divines. : 
HasrT. Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord; 


Bid him not fear the ſeparated conacils : 


His honour * and myſelf, are at the one; 


And, at the other, 18 my good friend Cateſby ;* 


| 1. the boar had raſed of his len: This term raſed or 
raſhed, is always given to deſcribe the violence inflicted by a boar. 0 

So, in King Lear, 4to. edit. | 

eln bis anointed fleſh raſh boariſh fangs,” LOS: | 
Again, in Warner's. Albion's England, 1602, B. VII. ch. xxxvi: 
ha, cur, avaunt, the bore ſo raſe thy hide! | 

By the boar, throughout this ſcene, is meant Gloſter, who was 
called the boar, or the kog, from his having a boar for bis cogui- 
zance, and one of the ſupporters of his coat of arms. STEEVENS. 

So Holinſhed, after Hall and Sir Thomas More: The ſelfe 
night next before his death the lorde Stanley ſent a truſtie ſecret 
meſſenger unto him at midnight in all haſte, requiring him to riſe 
and ride away with him, for he was diſpoſed utterlie no longer to 
byde, he had fo fearful a dreame, in which him thought that a 
boare with his tuſkes ſo raſed them both by the heades that the 
bloud ran about both their ſhoulders. And foraſmuch as the Pro- 
teftor gave the boare for his cognizance, this dreame made fo fear- 
ful an impreſſiou i in his heart, that he was thoroughly determined 
no longer to tarie, but had his horſe readie, if the lorde Haflings 
would go with him,“ &c. MALONE. 

His honour,] This was the uſual adarels to noblemen in 
Shakſpeare's time. MALONE. : 


See note on Timon of Athens, Ad. I. ſc. i. where the ſame ad- 


| dreſs | occurs: „All happineſs to your honour !'' STEEVENS, 


And, al the other, is my good friend Cateſby ; &c.] So, in the 
Legend of Lord Haſtings, Mirjour for Mogifratts, 1575: 


˖ Tell him, his fears Are ſhallow, wanting inflance:4 


To fly the boar, before the boar purſues, 
And make purſuit, where he did mean no chaſe, 


And we will bath together to the Tower, 
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Where nothing ein proceed, that toucheth us, 
Whereof I ſhall not have intelligence. 


And for bis dreams — l wonder, he's ſo fond * 
To traſt the mockery of unquiet flumbers : 


Were to iricenſs the boar to follow us, . 
Go, bid thy maſter riſe and come to me; 


Where, he ſhall ſee, the boar will uſe us kindly, 
MES. I Il go my lord, and tell him . you ſay. 
Exi. 


Fer CASTESBY. 


Carts. Many good morrows to my noble lord! 
 HasT. Good morrow, e you are early 
ſtirring: 

What news, what news, in this our tottering late? 


10 J fear'd the end; my Cateſby boli there 
« Diſcharg'd all doubts ; ; him bold I moſt entyre.” 
| _ MALONE, 


A. wanting inflance:] That is, — 3 example or 
act 7 malevolence, by which they may be juflified : or which, 


perhaps, is nearer to the true meaning, wanting any immediate 


ground or reaſon. JOHNSON. Th 
This is the reading of the quarto, except thas it has—inflancte. f 
MaALOMT. Ih 

The folio i inſtance. STEEVENS, | W 
Inflance ſeems to mean, Symptom or prognoftick. We find the Ll 


word uſed in a fimilar ſenſe, in The Comedte of . where 
Egeon, deſcribing bis ſhipwreck, ſays, | | | 
A league from Epidamuum had we fail'd, W 

©© Before the always wind-obeying deep 88 
„Gave any tragic inffance of our harm.” M. MASON. 


2 —— ſo fond —} i. e. fo weak, filly. Thus, in King Liar: 
+ I am a very fooliſh » fong old man.“ STEEVENS. 


ice: 
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Cars. It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord; „ 


And, I believe, will never and upright, 


Jill Richard wear the garland of the realm. 


Hasr. How! wear the garland ? * thou mean 
the crown? 
CATE. Ay, my good lord. 
HasT. Vil have this crown of mine cut from my 
ſhoulders, 
Before I 11 ſee the crown ſo foul miſplac d. 
But canſt thou gueſs that he doth aim at it? 
CATE. Ay, on my life; and hopes to find you 
forward _ 
Upon his party, for the gain thereof: | 
And, thereupon, he ſends you this good news,— 
That, this ſame very day, your enemies, 
The kindred of the queen, muſt die at Pomfret. 
HasT. Indeed, I am no mourner for that news, 
Becauſe they have been ſtill my adverſaries : 


| But, that I'll give my voice on Richard's fide, 


To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent, 
God knows, I will not do it, to the death. 


Catz. God keep your lordſhip in that gracious TY 


mind! _ 
Hasr. But I ſhall lach at chis a twelve. month 
hence, — 
That they, who brought me in \ my maſter's hate, 
| live to look upon their tragedy. _ 
Well, Cateſby, ere a fortnight make me older, 
Ill ſend ſome packing, that yet think not on't. 
CATE. *Fisa vile thing to die, my gracious lord, 
When men are unprepar'd, and look not for it. 
HAST. O monſtrous, monſtrous! and ſo falls e 
Out 


Wich Rivers, Vaughan, Wey; and ſo "will do | 


With ſome men elle, who think themſelves as ſafe 
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As thou, and I; who, as thou know'ſt, are dear Wer 
To princely Richard, and to Buckingham. 5 And 
Car. The princes both make high account of But 
ee Thi 


For they account his head upon the bridge. 45 de, Pra) 
HasT. I know, they 850 and Ihave well ey di. Wh 


E 

. Enter STANLEY. 
To 
Come on, come on, where is your boar-ſpear, man? 3 
Fear you the boar, and go ſo unprovided? h 
_ STAN. My lord, good morrow; and RODE: mor- 1 
ro, Cateſby :— Bu 
You may jeſt on, but by the holy rood, 2 
I do not like theſe {ſeveral councils, * I. He 


'HasT. My lord, I hold my life as dear as yours; 
And never, in my life, I do proteſt, 
Was it more precious to me than 'tis now: 
Think you, but that I know our ſtate ſecare, . 
1 would be ſo triumphant as I am? 
| STAN, The lords at Pomfret, when they rode 


from London, Þ 
in 
5 1 and coed morrow,] And was bernd by Sir T. Hanmer, 
to aſſiſt the meaſure. STEEVENS. fa 
2 —— the holy rood,] i. e. the croſs. So, in the old myltery ſa 
of Candlemas- Day, 1512: 85 | | 
«© Whan hir ſwete ſone ſhall on a r00d- deye. ” 0 
Again, in Spencer's Faery Queen B. VI. c. v: | 
Z + And nigh thereto a little chapell ſtoode 
«© Which being all with yvy overſpred, 1 
Deck'd all the roofe, and ſhadowing the rode, | 
„ Seera'd like a grove fair branched overhed. STEEVENS. þ 
I 40 not like theſe ſeveral councils,] See p. 358, u. 5. MALONE, . 
My lord, I hold my life as dear as yours;] Thus the firit folio, 7 


The quartos—{profoundly ignorant of our author's elliptical mode 
of expreſhog himſelf, and in contempt of metre,) 
4 gear 65 you do yours. STEEVENS. 
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Were jocund, and 85 d thay fins were ſure, 
And they, indeed, had no cauſe to miſtruſt; 
But yet, you ſee, how ſoon the day o er all. 
This ſudden Rab of rancour I miſdoubt; 4 
Pray God, I fay, I prove a needleſs coward! 
What, ſhall we toward the Tower ? the day is ſpent. 
HasT. Come, come, have with Jon 7 Wot you 
what, my lord ? 
To-day the lords you talk of are e 
SrAN. They, for their truth, 1 better wear 
their heads, 
Than ſome, that have accus'd them, wear chats hats. 
But come, wy lord, let's was. 


— miſdoubt ;] 1. _ it of danger So, in King 
Pax VI. P. III: | 
©. = the bird —— 
« With embling » _ 22 28888 buſh. 5 
SrTEEVENs. 


5 have with you.] A familiar hot in parting, as much | 


2 labs ſomething along with you, or I have ſomething to ſay to you. 


JNARLON, 


This phraſe lo frequently « occurs in Shakſpeare, that I wonder 
Johnſon ſhould, in his tenth volume, miſtake its meaning. It 


lignifies merely 1 will go along with you;“ and is an n 


in uſe at this day. 

In the firſt part of Henry VI. when Suffolk is going out, Somerſet 
_—_— Have with you; and then follows him. In Othello, Iago 
= Captain, will you go? 7 
OTuzLLo, „Have with you. " 

In The Merry Wives of Windſor, Mrs. Ford ſays, 

Will you go, Mirs. e wi 
To which ſhe replies, 
Have with you." TM OP a ing 


And in the ſame ſcene, the Hoſt afterwards ſays, 


„Here, boys, ſhall we wag?” 


To which the Page replies, — Have with you.” M. MASON, 


*T 10 for their truth,] That | is, with reſpe& to their honefy. 7 
TRUE 
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Enter a Purſuivant. 


Hast. Go on before, II talk with this good fel⸗ 
| low. Exeunt STANLEY and CaTtssy, 
How now, firrah? how goes the world with thee? 
PuRs. The better, that your: en pleaſe to 
A. 
HasT. I tell thee, man, 'tis better with n me now, 
Than when thou met'ſt me laſt where now we meet: 
Then was I going priſoner to the Tower, 
By the ſuggeſtion of the queen's allies ; 
But now, I tell thee, (keep it to thyſelf ) 
This day thoſe enemies are put to death, 
And I in better ſtate than ere I was. 
Pons. God hold it, to your honour's good con- 


tent! 
HAST. Gramercy, fellow : There, drink that for 
me” [ Throwing him has purſe, 


Pons. I thank your honour. Exit PURSUIVANT, 


＋ 


Enter a Prieſt. 


Px. Well met, my lord; Jam glad to ſee your | 


Fu honour, 
Hasr. I thank thee; good ſir John, * ich all my 
heart. 
I am in your debt for your laſt exerciſe 
Come the next labbath, and * will content you. wok 
long 
v___— hold it] That is, continue it.  Jounson. 1 upor 
* —— good fir Join, ] Sir was formerly the uſual addreſs to the fone 
inferior clergy. See Vol. V. p. 5, n. 2, MALONE. 95 
7 —— exerciſe ; ] Performance of divine ſervice. Jouxsox. 
I rather imagine it meant for attending him in private to heat 80 


kis confeſſion. 80% in ſe. vii: b 
« To draw him from his holy exerciſe.” MALONIE, 


o the 


heat 


wy 
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Enter BockixcHA.“ 


bock What, talking with a briel. lord cham- 
berlain ? 
four friends at Pomfret, they 4s need the prieſt; 
Your honour hath no ſhriving work in hand. 
HasT. Good faith, and when I met this holy man, 
The men you talk of came into my mind. 
What, go you toward the Tower? 
Buck, I do, my lord; but Long I cannot lay 
there: : 


[ ſhall return before your lordſhip thence. 


Exerciſe, 1 velieve, means only religious exhorration, « or ledure 
80, in Othello x | 


Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout.”  STEEVENS. 


Enter Buckingham.] From the continuation of Harding 
Chronicle, 1543, where the account given originally by fir Tho- 
mas More is tranſcribed with ſome additions. it appears that the 
perſon who held this converſation with Haſtings was fir Thomas 
Howard, who is introduced in the laſt ac of this play as earl of | 
durrey s : 

„The ſame morning ere he [Haſtings] were up from his bed, 
where Shore's wife lay with him all night, there came to him fir 
Thomas Haward, (Howard) ſonne to the lord Haward,—as it 
vere of courtefaie, to accoumpaignie him to the counſaill ; but 
ſoraſmuche as the lord Haſtings was not ready, he taried a while | 
for him, and haſted him away. This fir Thomas, while. the lord 
Haſtings ſtayed a while commonyng with a prieft whom he met in 
the Tower ſtrete, brake the lordes tale, ſaying to bim merily, 
What, my lorde, I pray you come on; wherefore talke you ſo 
long with the prieſb? You have no nede of a prieſt yet: and laughed 
won him, as though he would ſaye, you ſhall have neade of one 
* Fol. 59. MALONE. Yo | 

— ee work in W Shriving work is. confeſſion. 

nen: ?, 

30, in Hamlit: 

e tbe bearers GY to ſadden death, 

Not Jiriving tne allow'd.“ STERVENS, 
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Hasrt. Nay, like enough, for I ſtay dinner there 

Buck, And ſupper too, although thou know 
it not . 

Come, will you go? | 

HasT. . Tl wait upon your lordſhip, 

| 8 [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
. Pomftet. Before the Caſſle. 


Enter RATCLIFF, with a guard, condudling Rives, 


GREY,? and VAUGHAN to execution. 


RAT. Come, bring forth the priſoners. * 
Riv. Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell thee this,— 


To- day ſhalt thou behold a ſubjeR die, 


For truth, for duty, and for loyalty, _ Reg 
GREY. God keep the prince from all the pack of 


vou! 


A knot you are of damned blood-ſackers. 
Vauch. You live, that ſhall cry woe for this 


hereafter. 


9 —— Grey,] Queen Elizabeth Grey is deſervedly pitied for 


 lofing her two ſons; but the royalty of their birth has ſo engroſſed 
the attention of hiſtorians, that they never reckon into the number 


of her misfortunes the murder of this her ſecond ſon, Sir Richard 
Grey. It is as remarkable how lightly the death of our Earl Rivers 
is always mentioned, though a man inveſted with ſuch high offices 
of truſt and dignity; and how much we dwell on the execution of 
the Lord Chamberlain Haſtings, a man in every light his inferior. 
In truth, the generality draw their ideas of Engliſh tory, from the 
tragic rather than the hiftoric authors. "WALPOLE. 2 

Come, bring forth the priſoners.] This ſpeech is wanting in the 
folio, and might (as it has neither uſe, nor preteuſions to met!e,) 
be as well omitted as retained. © STEEVENS: 
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Pr. Deſpatch! the limit * of yout lives is ont. 
Riv. O Pomfret, Pomfret? O thou bloody pri- 
fol, 5. . e 


Fatal and ominous to noble peers ! 


Within the guilty cloſure of thy walls, 
Richard the ſecond here was hack'd to death: 
And, for more flander to thy diſmal ſeat, 

We give thee up our guiltleſs blood to drink. 


Grey, Now Margaret's curſe i 19 fallen upon our 


heads, 
when ſhe exclaim'd on Haſtings, you. and 1, 
For ſtanding by when Richard ſtabb'd her ſon. 
Riv. Then curs'd ſhe Haſtings, then curs'd ſhe 
Buckingham, 
Then curs'd The Richard : — O, remember, God; 
To hear her prayers for them, as now for us! 
And for my ſiſter, and her princely fans. 
Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true bloods, 
Which, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be ſpilt! 
RAT. Make haſte; the hour of death IS expiate,* 


— the limit LIT, for the limited FEE See vol. XII. p- : 


hs n. 9, MALONE. 


(Male hafle, the hour of death is expiate. ] Thus the folio. The 


quarto furniſhes a line that has occurred already: 
Dilpatch,; the limit of your lives is out. | 
Expiate is uſed for: expiated ; ſo confiſcate, contaminate, conſummate, 


| Kc, ke. It ſeems to mean fully completed, and ended. Sbakſpeare 


bas again uſed the word in the ſame ſenſe in his 22d Sonnet. 
„% Then look I Gant my days ſhould expiate, * 
dd, in Loctine, 1595: 
« Lives Sabten yet, to expiate my wrath," 
The editor of the ſecond folio, who altered whatever he did 
not underſtand, reads arbitrarily, 
80 Diſpatch; the hour of death is no „ 5 
and he has been followed by all the modern editors. MaLonz. 
I do not well underſtand the reading which Mr. Malone 


prefers; though I bave Jeſt it in the text. Perhaps we thould read — 


— the hour of death is expirates 


Yol. MY, : B b 


SY 


 BUCKINGHAM, STANLEY, HasTINGs, the Biſhop of 


Js — to determine of the coronation: 


nation. Thus, in Romeo and Juliet: 


and Elizabeth, the eldeft daughter of Edward IV. and was a prin- 


3% KING RICHARD It. 


RIV. Come, Grey, — come, Vaughan, —le vw. 3ock 
here embrace : | 
Farewell, until we meet again in heaven. [hag Who 1: 


ELV. 
V»Vl,¾l Boc 

SCENE IV. 
A | 5 He kn 
London. A Room in the Tower. Nor 1 


Ely, CaTESBY, LOVEL, and others, filing at g 
table : Oficers of the council attending. 


HAST. Wade noble peers; the cauſe why we are 
Mer .-: | 


In God's name, ſpeak, when 1s the royal day? 
| Buck. Are all things ready for that royal Ume! 
STAN. They are; and wants but nomination,” 
ELy. To- -morrow then 1 adge a happy day, 


which accords with Shakſpeare' 8 phraſcology, and needs no o expli 


% and expire the term 
„% Of a deſpiſed life —. STFEVENS. 
> — Biſhop of Ely, | Dr. John Morton; who was elected to thi 
fee in 1478. He was advanced to the ſee of Canterbury in 148, 
and appointed Lord Chancellor in 1487. He died in the year 1500, 
Inis prelate, Sir Thomas More tells us, firſt deviſed the ſcheme of 
putting an end to the long conteſt between the houſes of York 
and Lancafter, by a marriage between Henry earl of Richmoud, 


Cipal agent in procuring Henry when abroad to enter into a covenant 

for that purpoſe. MALONE. 
| 5 -- aud wants but nomination. ] ic ©. 1 only ching wantingy 
is the appointment of a patticular day for the ceremony. 
9 5 | STEVENS, 
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Bock. Who knows the lord proteQor's mind 
herein ? 
Who is moſt in ward! with the noble duke? 
ELy. Your grace, we think, ſhould looneſt know 
his mind. 
Buck. We know each other's faces: for our 
hearts, — 
He knows no more of mine, than I of yours ; 
Nor 1 of his, my lord, than you of mine: — 
Lord Haſtings, you and he are near in love. 5 
Has r. I thank his grace, I know he loves me 
well; 
But, for his purpoſe i in the coronation, 
I have not ſounded him, nor he deliver'd 
His gracious pleaſure any way therein: 
But you, my noble lord, may name the time; 
And in the duke's behalf I'll give my voice, 
Which, I preſume, he'll take in gentle part. 


Enter GLOSTER. 


Ery. In happy. time, here comes ; the duke him 
ſelf. | 
GLo, My noble lords and couſins, all, good mor- 
row: 
] have been long a ſleeper ; but, 1 truſt, 
My abſence doth neglect no great deſign, 
Which by my preſence might have been concluded. | 
Buck. Had you not come upon you? cue, my 
lors, 


Os. 
—— inward —— ] i, e. intimate, Lens dend, So, in Meaſure 


1 Meaſure: „ Sir, I am an inward of his. STEEVENS. 
* Had you not come uon jour cue, ] This expreſhon is borrowed 


Bþz 


4 
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William lord Haſtings had pronounc d your part— 
1 mean, your voice, — for crowning of the king 
Gro. Than my lord pad no man might be 
bolder; _ 
His lordſhip knows me well, and loves me well, — 
My lord of Ely, when | was laſt in Holborn, 
I ſaw good ſtrawberries * in your garden there : 
1 do beſeech you, ſend for ſome of them. 
Er. Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. 
I Exit Ery, 
Gro Couſin of i a word with you. 
1 { Takes him aſide, 
Cateſby hath ſounded Haſtings in our buſineſs; 
And finds the teſty gentleman ſo hot, 


On ad will loſe his Rn, ere give conſent, "wh 
g | | N or 
| H 
"from the theatre, The c cue, queue, or tail of a ſpeech, conſiſts of | 
the laſt words, which are the token for an entrance or anſwer, To 
come on the cue, therefore, is to come at the proper time. JOHNSON, } The! 
So, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream, Quince ſays to Flute— Wh 
£ you ſpeak all your part at once, cues and all.” STEEVENS, Q 
I ſaw good flirawberries —— ] The reaſon why the biſhop was | I tht 
deſpaiched on this errand, is not clearer in Holinſhed, from whom Can 
Shakſpeare adopted the circumftance, than in this ſcene, where it For 
is introduced, Nothing ſeems to have happened which might not have | 
been tranfaded with equal ſecurity in the preſence of the reverend 85 
cultivator of theſe trau berries, whoſe complaiſauce is likewiſe recorded By 5 
by the author of the Latin play on the ſame en in the Bcitiſle 
| Muſeym : 
Elienſis antiſes venis ? ſenem quies, 17 
uvenem labor decet:  ferunt hortum tuum 
| Decora fraga plurimum producere, $0, i 
| EP1SCOPUS ELIENSIS, + 
| Nil tibi claudetur hortus quod meus a 
Productt; ſet lautius veliem mihi, | Go 
: Quo ſim libi gratus.” 5 Jancy 
This circumſtance of aſking for the frawberries, however, may u nc 
have been mentioned by the hiſtorians merely to ſhow the unuſual iS; 
affability and good humour which the diſſembling Gloſter alfe&ed & 
at tae very time when he had rind £ on the death of Haltings- N 
9 | ä 
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His 5 child, as worſhipfully he terms it, 


Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne. 
Buck.” Withdraw N awhile, I'll go with 
„„ 


triumph. 
To-morrow, in my judgement, is too müdes; 


For I myſelf am not ſo well provided. 


As elſe 1 would be, were the day prolong! d. 


Re enter Biſhop of Ely. 


Ftv. Where i is my lord protector? I have ſent 
For theſe ſtrawberries. 5 
HasT. His grace looks cheerfully and ſmooth 
this morning ; $ 
There's ſome conceit or other likes him well,” 


57 


[ Exeunt GLoSTER and BUCKINGHAM, 
STAN, We have not yet ſet down this day of 


When he doth bid good morrow with ſuch ſpirit, 1 


| think, there's ne er a man in Chriſtendom, 
Can leſſer hide his love, or hate, than he; 
for by his face ſtraight ſhall you know his heart, 


STAN. What of his heart perceive you in his face, a 


By any likelihood * he ſhow'd to- day 


! There's ſome conceit or other likes him well, ] Conceit is ' thought 
bo, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609: 
„% Here is a thing, too young for ſuch a place, 
« Who, if it had conceit, would die. „ MALONE. 


Conceit, as uſed by Haſtings, I believe ſignifies -— pleaſant idea or 
Ing. 'So Falſtaff ſpeaking of Pains — ++ He a good wit? — there 


u no more conceit in him, than is in a mallet. ' | STEEVENS, 
#—— tikelikood —] Semblance ; appearance. JOHNSON. 
| $0, in another of our author's plays: oa 

— Poor likelikoods, and modern ſeemings. STEEVENS. 


Thus the quarts, The folio reads — livelihood, MALONE. 
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HasT. Marry, that with no man here he is 0, 
fended; e 
For, were he, he had ſhown it in his looks. 
Renter GLOSTER and BUCKINGHAM. 
_ Gro. I pray you all, tell me what they deſerve,! 


That do conſpire my death with deviliſh plots 


9 T pray you all, tell me what they deſerve, e. ] This ſtory waz 


originally told by Sir Thomas More, Who wrote about thirty years 


after the time. His Hiſtory of Ring Richard III. was inſerted in 
Hall's Chronicle, from whence it was copied by Holinſhed, who 
was Shakſpeare's authority : | J 29 | | 
„Between ten and eleven he returned into the chamber among 
them with a wonderful ſoure, angrie, countenance, knitting the 
| browes, frowning and fretting, and gnawing on his lippes, and ſo 
ſetie him downe in his place. -Then when he had ſitten ſtill awhile, 
thus he began: What were they worthie to have that compaſſe and 
_ Imagine the deſtruction of me, being ſo neere of bloud unto the 
king, and proteQour. of his royal perſon and his realme?— Then 
the lord Chamberlaine, as he that for the love betweene them 
thought he might be boldeſt with him, anſwered and ſayd, that 
they were. worthie to be puniſhed for hainous traytors, whatſoever 
they were; and all the other affirmed the ſame. That is, quoth 
he, yonder ſercereſſe, my brother's wife, and other with her, 
meaning the queene: — ye ſhall all ſee in what wiſe that ſorcereſſe, 
and that other witch of her counſell, Shore's wife, with their affi 
nitie, have by their ſorcerie and witchcraft waſted my body. And 
' therewith he plucked up his doublet ſlieve to his elbow upon the 
left arme, where he ſhewed a weriſh withered arme and ſmall, as 
it was never other, — No man but was there preſent, but well knew 
his arme was ever ſuch ſince his birth. Naytheleſſe the lord Cham- 
berlaine (which from the death of king Edward kept Shore's wife, 
on whom he ſomewhat doted in the king's life, ſaving, as it 18 
aide, he that while forbare her of reyerence toward the king, or 
elſe of a certain kind of fidelity to his friend) aunſwered aud faid, 
Certainly, my lord, if they have ſo keinouſly done, they be worthy 
heinous puniſhment. What, quoth the prote&our, thou ſerveſt me | 
wene With ifs aud with ands: I tell thee they have ſo done; and 
that I will make good on thy bodie, traitour; and therewith, as in 
great anger, he clapped his fit upon the boord a great rap. At 
which token given, one cried, traiſon, without the chamber. 
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of damned witchcraft; and that have prevail'd 


Upon my body with their helliſh charms? 


HasT. The tender love I bear your grace, my 
lord, RES ED CHAD FIG EIS . eG 
Makes me moſt forward in this noble preſence 
To doom the offenders: Whoſoe'er they be, 
I ſay, my lord, they have deſerved death. _ 
GLo. Then be your eyes the witneſs of their 
evil, VVV 3 
Look how I am bewitch'd; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blaſted ſapling, wither'd up: | 
and this is Edward's wife, that monſtrous witch, 
Conſorted with that harlot, ſtrumpet Shore, ; 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 
HasT. If they have done this deed, my noble 


x 


| lord, — FT aff 
| Gio, If!* thou protector of this damned firum- 
pet, ny „55 ˙ wt 


Therewith a dore clapped, and in came there ruſhing men in har 
nelle, as many as the chamber might holde. Aud anone the pro- 
eaour ſayd to the lord Haſtings, I arreſt thee traitor. — Then were 
they all quickely beſtowed in diverſe chambers, except the lord. 
chamberlaine, whom the protedtour bade ſbeede him and ſhrive bim 
ace, for by S. Paul, quoth he, I will not to dinner till I ſee thy head 
if. — So was he brought forth into the greene beſide the chappell 
vithia the Tower, and his head laid downe upon a long log 
oftimber, and there ſtricken off; and afterward his body with the 
tad enterred at Windſor, beſide the body of king Edward.“ 

M. D. i. e. Maiffer John Dolman, the author of the Legend of 
Lord Haſtings, in The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1575, has thrown the 
ame circumſtances into verſe. | . Hi 
Morton, Biſhop of Ely, was preſent at this council and from 
lim Sir Thomas More, who was born iu 1480, is ſuppoſed to have 
bd his information. Polydore Virgil, who began his hiſtory in 
505, tells the ſtory differently, MALONE. OY | 4 

If! ke. ] For this circumſtaace ſee Holinſhed, Hall, and The _ 
Wrrour for Magiſtrates. \ FARMER. | . £ 
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Off with his head: — now, by Saint Paul I ſwear 
I will not dine until I ſee the ſame, — 
| Lovel, and Cateſby, look, that it be done ;*— 


o 


Talk'ft thou to me of ifs? Thou art a traitor: 


2 Lopgl, and Cateſby, look, that it be done; ] Ia former copies! 
Lovel, and. Ratcliff, look, that it be done. 

The fcene is here in the Tower; and lord Haſtings was cut of 

en that very day, when Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan ſuffered at Pom. 


fret. How then could Ratcliff be both in Yorkſhire and the Tower? 


In the ſcene preceding this, we find him conduQing, thoſe gentle. 
men to the block. In the old quarto, we find it, Exeuyt: Manet 


Cateſby with Haſtings, And in the next ſcene, before the Tower 


walls, we find Lovel and Cateſby come back. from the execution, 


| bringing the head of Haſtings. THzoBALD, 


Mr. Theobald ſhould have added, that, in the old guarto, no na- 


mes are mentioned in Richard's fpeech, He only ſays — . ſont 
Tee it done. Nor, in that edition, does Lovel appear in the next 
ſcene; but only Cateſby, bringing the head of Haſtings, The con- 


fuſion ſeems to have ariſen, when it was thought neceſſary, that 


_ Cateſby ſhould be employed to fetch the mayor, who, in the quarto, 


is made to come without having been ſent for. As ſome other 
perſon was then wanted to bring the head of Haſtings, the poet, 
or the players, appointed Lovel and Ratcliff to that office, without 
reflecting that the latter was engaged in another ſervice on the 
fame day at Pomfret. TyRWHITT. e | 

I have adopted the emendation, becauſe in one ſcene at leaſt it 
prevents the glaring impropriety mentioned by Mr. Theobald. But 
unfortunately, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has obſerved, this very impropnety 


is found in the next fcene, where Ratcliffe is introduced, and where 


it cannot be correaed without taking greater liberties than per- 
haps are juftifiable. For there, in conſequence of the injudicious 


alteration made, I think, by the players, inftead of — Here comes 


the Mayor, the reading of the quarto, we find in the folio — 
Rick, But. what, is Cateſby gone? 


/ Buck, He is, and ſee he brings the Mayor along. 
Cateſby being thus employed, he cannot bring in che head of 
Haſtings; nor can that office be aſſigned to Lovel only; becaule 
Gloſter in the folio mentions two perſons: _ | 
Be patient, they are friends; Ratclif, and Lovel. 
N 5 n een, 1 MAL O An 
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he reſt, that love me, riſe, and follow me.“ 
[Exeunt Council, with GLOSTER and BUCkING- 
HAM. e | 


| HasT. Woe, woe, for England! not a whit for 
me; 

For I, too nd. might have prevented this: 'S 

Stanley did dream, the boar did raſe his helm; 

But I diſdain'd it, and did (ſcorn to fly. 


Three times to-day my for- cloth bort did ſtum- 
ble, 


& The 11. that love me, riſe, and follow me.] So, in The battle 
of Alcazar, 1594: 
| « And they. that love my honour, follow me.” MALONE. 
5 Three times to-day my foot-cloth horſe did Soo xc.) So, in 
The Legend of Lord Haſtings, by M. D. 1563. [Maſter Dolman.] 
e My palfrey, in the playneſt paved ſtreete, 
« Thryſe bow'd his boanes, chryſe kneled on the Lower; 
_ « Thryſe ſhonnd (as Balams aſſe) the dreaded tower. | 
To flumble was anciently eſteem'd a bad omen. So, in The Honeft 
Lawyer. ** And Ju at the' threſhold Maſter Bromley ſtumbled. | 
Signs! ſigns!” | 
The kouſings of a beste, and fomedaies a horſe bimſelf, were 
anciently denominated a foot-cloth, So, in Ben JOE s play called 
The Caſe is Altered 1 2 | 
«I'll go on my foot-cloth, I'll turn gentleman,” 
Again, in A fair Quarrel, by Middleton, 1617: 
« — — thou ſhalt have a phyſician, | 
„The beft that gold can fetch upon his foot-cloth. 8 
Again, i in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1610: 
„ nor ſhall I need to try 
Whether my well-greas'd tumbling feot-cloth nag 
e Be able to out- run a well-breath'd N 
SrEEVENS. 


Stanley did dreams, the boar did 1efe his lots, j—_ 

Three times to-day my foot-cloth horſe did fumble, ] So Holinſhed, 
after Sir Thomas More: A marvellous caſe is it to bears, either 
the warnings of that he ſhould have voided, or the tokens of that 
he could not voide; for the ſelfe night next before his death the 
L. Stanley ſent a truſtie ſecret meſſenger unto him at midnight, in 
all the haſte, &c. [See p. 361, U. 7. Certain it is alſo, that in 
riding towards the Tower che ſame morning in which he [Haftings] 
Was beheaded, his W twiſe or thriſe Ranis with him, * 


— 


— 
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And ſtartled, when he looł d upon the Tower, 
As loath to bear me to the flaughter-houſe. 
O. now I want the prieſt that ſpake to me: 


I now repent I told the purſuivant, 


As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 
To-day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher'd, 


And 1 myſelf ſecure in grace and favour, 
| O, Margaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curſe 


1s lighted on poor Haſtings' wretched head. 
CAE. Deſpatch, my lord, the duke would be at 


dinner; | 


4 


Make a ſhort ſhrift, he longs to ſee your head. 


Hasr. O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, * 
Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt; 


Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 


Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 
Lov. Come, come, deſpatch ; tis bootleſs to ex- 
r 9 7 85 „ 


HasrT. O, bloody Richard !—miſerable England! 


J prophecy the fearful'ſt time to thee, 


That ever wretched age hath look'd npon.— 
Come, lead me to the block,* bear him my head; 


They ſmile at me, who ſhortly ſhall be dead.” 
1 8 I TExeunt. 


moſt to the falling: which thing, albeit each man wot well daily 


 Happeneth to them to whome no ſuch miſchance is toward; yet hath 


it beene of an old rite and cuſtome obſerved as a token oftentimes 


notablie foregoing ſome great misfortune.” MALONE. 


© Who builds &c.] So, Horace J 
N eſcius aure fallacts. JOHNSON. 


(Come, lead me to the block,] William lord Haſtings was bee. 
headed on the 13th of June, 1483. His eldeft ſon by Catharine 


Neville, daughter of Richard Neville earl of Saliſbury, and widow 
of William lord Bouville, was reftored to his honours and eftate 
by King Henry VII. ia the firft year of his reigu.— The daughter 
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SCENE V. 
The JO: The Tower-walls. 


Enter GLOSTER and BuckincHan, in ruſt armour, * 
marvellous ill -favour'd. 


610. Come, couſin, canſt thou quake, and change 
thy colour. 4 | 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, — 
And then again begin, and ſtop again, 
As if thou wert diſtraught, and mad with terror 2 
Buck. Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 
Speak, and look back, and pry on every ſide, 
Tremble and flart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
Intending deep ſuſpicion : ? ghaſtly looks 


Are at my ſervice, like enforced ſmiles; 
And both are ready in their offices, 


At any time, to grace my ſtratagems. 
But what, is Cateſpy gone? 
Gro. Hei Is; and, lee, he brings the mayor along. 


of Lady Haſtings by her firſt Fug was married to the Marquis 
of Dorſet, who appears in the preſent play. MALONE. 

1 They ſmile at me, who ſhortly ſhall be dead.] i. e. thoſe who now 
ſmile at me, ſhall be ſhortly dead themſelves. MALONE. 

* —— tn ruſty armour, &c.] Thus Holinſhed : „The protec= 
tor immediately after dinner, intending to ſet ſome colour upon the 
matter, ſent in all hafte for many ſubſtantial men out of the citie 
into the Tower; and at their coming, himſelfe with the duke of 
Buckingham, ſtood harneſſed in old ill-faring briganders, ſuch as 
no man ſhould weene that they would vouchſafe to have put 
upon their backes, except that ſome ſudden neceſhtie had con- 
ſtreined them.” STEEVENS. 

* Intending deep ſuſpicion : 1. e. pretending. So, in Muck ade 


| about nothing? 


Intend a kind of zeal both to the Prince and Claudio.” 
Le ; STEEVENS. | 


See Vol. IX. p. 323. . MALONE, 3 
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1 | Enter "the Lord Mayor and CarzsBy. 


Buck. Let me alone to entertain him.—Lord 


e ] m0 
Gro. Look to the draw-bridge there. He 
Bock. Hark, hark! a drum. 9 B. 
Gro. Cateſby, o' erlook the walls. 5 
Bock. Lord mayor, the reaſon we have ſent for Tha 
YOU _. | Wo 

| Gro. Look back. defend thee, here are enemies, (W. 
Buck. God and our innocence defend and guard We 
us! | Thi 
TE; To 

Enter LOVEL and RATCLIFF, * with HASTINGS's \ 

| head, | ( 
Gro. Be patient, 2 are : friends ; ; Racclift and Or 
Lovel. Pre 

Lov. Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, Du 
The dangerous and unſuſpected Haſtings. 3 


Go. So dear I lov'd the man, that I muſt weep. 
I took him for the plaineſt harmleſs't creature, 
That breath'd upon the earth a chriſtian; 


9 Hark, hark! 4 drum.] * hs repeated the Interje&ion—hark, 
for the ſake of metre. STEEveNs. 

Enter Lovel and Ratclif, ] The quarto has—+ Enter Cateſby, 
with Haſtivgs' head,” and Gloſter, on his entry, ſays—" O, O, 
be quiet, it is Cateſby.” For this abſurd alteration, by which 
| Ratcliffe is repreſented at Pomfret and in London at the ſame time, 
T have no doubt that the player-editors are anſwerable. MALONE, 


3 harmleſs't creature,] The old copies read harmleſs ; b 
grammar requires harmleſs't, (i e. barwleſſeſt) a common con- 
tration, as I am aſſured, both in Leiceſterſhire and Warwickſhire, | 
So afterwards, p. 38 , we have covert ft for covertefi. STEVENS. 

$.—— the earth a chriflian 5] Here the quarto adds: 

| Look J0u, my lord mayor. | | 
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Made him my book, wherein my ſoul recorded 
The hiſtory of all her ſecret thoughts: 
So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhow of virtue, 
That, his apparent open guilt omitted, — 
mean, his converſation * with Shore's wife, — 
He liv d from all attainder of ſuſpect. 

Buck. Well, well, he was the covervi ſhelter'd 

' traitor 

That ever liv'd. —Look you, my 170 mayor, 
Would you imagine, or almoſt believe, 
(Were't not, that by great preſervation 
We live to tell it you.) the ſubtle traitor / 
This day had plotted, in the council-houſe, 
To murder me, and my good lord of Gloſter? 

Mar. What! had he ſo? 

Co. What! think you we are Turks, or inf 

dels? 

Or that we wonld, againſt "thi ban of law, 
Proceed thus raſhly in the villain's death; 
But that the extreme peril of the caſe, . 
The peace of England, and our perſons' ſafety, 
Enforc'd us to this execution? 

May. Now, fair befal you! he dilere'd his death; 
And your good graces both'have well proceeded, 
To warn falſe traitors from the like attempts, 
I never look'd for better at his bands, 
Aſter he once fell in with miſtreſs Shore. 


This hemiſtich I have inſerted in the following ſpeech of Buck- 
ingham, to which I believe it originally belonged ; as without it 
ve meet with an imperfe& verſe. 

Well, well; he was the cover't'ſt ſhelter'd traitor 
That ever liv'd. | - 
Would you. imagine, &c 


I have Gnce obſerved, that Mr. Capell bas the ſame tranſpoſition. 
STEEVENS., 


"bis center ſolion e i. e. familiar ie The 
Wut -en cnvnſetion, is yet in daily uſe, Maroxz. 
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Buck. Vet had we not determin'd he ſhould die, 
Until your lordſhip came to ſee his end; 
Which now the loving haſte of theſe our friends, 
Somewhat againſt our meaning, hath prevented: 
| Becauſe, my lord, we would have had you heard 
The traitor ſpeak, and timoronſly confeſs 
The manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons ; 
That you might well have ſignify'd the fame | 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Miſconſtrue us in him, and wail his death. 
May. But, my good lord, your grace's word ſhall 
5 F | 
As well as I had ſeen, and heard him ſpeak: 
And do not doubt, right noble princes Pech, 
But Fl acquaint our duteous citizens 
Wich all your juſt proceedings in this caſe. 
GLo. And to that end we. win d your lordſhip 
Here, | 
To avoid the cenſures of the carping world; 
Buck. But ſince you came too late of our intent, 
Yet witneſs what you hear we did intend : 
And lo, my good lord mayor, we bid farewell. 
Exit Lord Mayor. 
Gro. Go, after, after, couſin Buckingham. 
The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all poſt ;— 
There, at your meeteſt vantage of the time, 
Infer the baſtardy of Edward's children: 
Tell them, how Edward put to death a citizen,” 
Only for faying—he would make his fon 
But fince you came too late of our intent,] Perhaps we ſhould 
read too late for our intent.” M. MASON. | 
The old reading I ſuppoſe to be the true one. We Rill ſay to 
come Wort of a ching, and why not © come late of an intent? 
STEEVENS, 


7 —— ut to death a „ citizes;} This perſon. was one Walker, 2 
ſubſtantial citizen and grocer at the Crown in Cheapſide. GV. 


ie; 


all 
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Heir to the crown; meaning, indeed, his honſe, 
Which, by the ſign thereof, was termed fo. _ 
Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, 
And beſtial appetite in change of luſt; 
Which ſtretch'd unto their ſervants, daughters, 
Wives, 1 | 
Even where his raging eye, or ſavage heart, 
Without control, liſted * to make his prey. = 
Nay, for a need, thus far come near my perſon: — ' 
Tell them, ? when that my mother went with child 
Of that inſatiate Edward, noble York, | 
My princely father, then had wars in. France ; 
And, by juſt compntation of the time, 
Found, that the iſſue was not his begot: 
Which well appeared in his lineaments, 
Being nothing like the noble duke, my father: 
Yet touch this ſparingly, as 'twere far off; 
Becauſe, my lord, you know, my mother lives. 
Bock. Doubt not, my lord; I'll play the orator, 
As if the golden fee, for which I plead, 
Were for myſelf: and ſo, my lord, adieu. 
| Gro. If you thrive well, bring them to Baynard's 
calle 7 *: - 
. raging ec, ——lifted—] The former is the reading 
of the folio, the latter of the quarto. The quarto bas—luffful eye, 
and the folio—lufted inſtead of lifted, Modern editors, without 


 authority—ranging eye. STEEVENS. 


9 Tell them, &c.] Whatever reaſon W. Wyrcefter might have 
for being ſo very particular, he expreſsly tells us that Edward was 
conceived in the chamber next to the chapel of the palace of Haifield. 

ork was regent of France at that time, and had come over, it 
would ſeem, to vifit his lady. RiTSON. „ - 

—— to Baynard's Caftle;} It was originally built by Baynard, 
2 nobleman who (according to Stowe's account) came in with the 
conqueror. ha 1 8 Ng | 

This edifice which ftood in Thames Street, has long been pulled 
down, though parts of its flrong foundations are ſtill vifible at low 
water. The fite of it is now'a ümber- yard. STEEVINS. 
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Where you ſhall find me well accompanied, 

With reverend fathers, and well-learned biſhops, 
Buck. I go; and, towards three or four o'clock: 
Look for the news that the Guild-hall affords, | 
ORC Es We ide reg! | Exit BuckinNGhay, 
GLo. Go, Lovel, with all ſpeed to doctor Shaw,%. 
Go thou to CAr. ] to friar Penker; *—bid them 


And to 
Have, c 


ben . N 
Meet me, within this hour, at Baynard's caſtle, 
5 eExeunt LOVEL and CATESBV. 
Now will I in, to take ſome privy order 


To draw the brats of Clarence out of fight; Scn 
3. _— to doflor Sau, —] This and the two following lines -arc Whic 
not in the quarto. Shaw and Penker were two popular preachers.— That 


Inſtead of a pamphlet being publiſhed by the Secretary of the And r 
Treaſury, to furniſh the advocates for the adminiſtration of the 
day, with plaufible topicks of argument on great political meaſures, | 
| (the eſtabliſhed mode of the preſent time) formerly it was cuſtomary 
to publiſh the court creed from the pulpit at Saint Paul's Croſs, As Warwic 
Richard now employed doQor Shaw to ſupport his claim to the tonceiv 
crown, fo, about fifteen years before, the great earl of Warwick The 
employed his chaplain doctor Goddard to convince the people that mme 
Henry VI. ought to be reftored, and that Edward IV. was an fr in! 
uſurper. MALONE, = 5 3 | 
This Pinker or Penker was provincial of the Auguſtine friars, 
| See Speed. STEEVENS. | PRES i 8 
5 — — the brats of Clarence—] Edward earl of Warwick, who 
the day after the battle of Boſworth, was ſent by Richmond from 
Sherifhutton Caftle (where Glofter had confined him) to the Tower, 


exclain 
lor 
Fo 
perſon 
(r perf 


12 
without even the ſhadow of an allegation againſt him, and executed Hall's 
with equal injuſtice on Tower-bill on the 21ſt of November, 1499; twoo | 
and Margaret, afterwards married to Sir Richard de la Pole, the and ſ 

luaſt princeſs of the houfe of Lancaſter; who was created by King heren 
Henry VIII. counteſs of Saliſbury, and in the 31ſt year of his ceyve 
reign, (1540) at the age of ſeventy, was put to death by the ſan- thoug 
guinary king then on the thrope, as her unfortunate and innocent procl: 
brother had before fallen a victim to the jealous policy of that crafty alone 
' tyrant-Henry VIII.. Sang CE EEE 98 ; it ad 
The immediate cauſe of his being put to death was, that Ferdi- vas 
nand king of Spain was unwilling to conſent to the marriage of his Mr 
daughter Katharine to Arthur prince of Wales, while the carl of and 
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[ 


A . 1 282 1 | 1 13 | 5 5 
ind to give notice, that no manner of perſon* 
Have, any time, recourſe unto the princes. | 


Exeunt; 


$CENE VI. 
„ 1 Ne, 
Enter @ Scrivener; | 


Solty, Here is the indictment of the good lord 
Hatings :' . 
Which in a ſet hand fairly is engroſs'd, 


That it may be to-day read o'er in Paul's.” EY 
And mark-how well the ſequel hangs together : — 


Warwick lived, there being during his life-time (as Ferdinand 
tonceived) no affurance of the prince's ſucceſſion to the crown. 
The murder of the earl of Warwick (for it deſerves no other 
name) made ſuch au impreſſion on Katharine, that when ſhe was 
firſt informed of Henry the Eighth's intention to repudiate her, ſhe 
exclaimed, „ have not offended, but it is a juſt judgment of Gov, 
(ot my former marriage was made in blood. MALONE. Bn. 
* —— no manner of perſon —— ] The folio reads — no manner 
perſon, which is nonſenſe. I ſuppoſe the true reading is — no man, 
ir perſon; as in the latter term females are included. STEEVENS. 
rad o'er in Paiu's.] The ſubſtance of this ſpeech is from 
Halls Chronicle, p. 16. % Nowe was thys proclamation made within 
twoo houres after he was beheaded, and it was ſo curiouſly endyted, 
ud ſo fayre writen in parchement, in a fayre ſette hande, and 
therewith of itſelfe ſo long a proceſſe, that every chyld might per- 
&yye that it was prepared and ſtudyed before, (and as ſome men 
tought, by Cateſby) for all the time betwene his death and the 
proclamacion — coulde ſcant have ſuffyced unto the bare writyng 
lone, albeit that it had bene in paper and ſcribeled furthe in haſte 
u adventure, — And a marchaunte that ſtoode by — ſayed that it 
Vas wrytten by inſpyracyon and propheſye.” _ nt 
Mr. Malone adds — „ So Holinſhed, after Sir Thomas More: 
and then repeats the ſame quotation, STEEVENS. = 5 


Vol. XV. . : | 8 9 
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Eleven honrs I have ſpent to write it over, 
For yeſternight by Cateſby was it ſent me; 

The precedent” was full as long a doing: 

And yet within theſe five hours Haſtings lived. 
VUntainted, unexamin'd, free, at liberty, 

Here's a good world the while! — Who is fo 

That cannot ſee this palpable device? 

Yet who ſo bold, but ſays — he ſees it not? 
Bad is the world; and all will come to nought 
When ſuch bad dealing muſt be ſeen in thought, 

5 e | | Exi. 


groſs, 


SCENE VIL 
The Jame. Court of Baynard's Caſile,* 


Enter GLOSTER, and BUCKINGHAM, meeting, 


Gro. How now, how now? what ſay the cit. 


JJ 
Buck. Now by the holy mother of our Lord, 
The citizens are mum, ſay not a word. 


Gro. Touch'd you the baſtardy of Edwards 


„ TEE 1 
Buck. I did; with his contract with Lady Lucy, 


Tie precedent — ] The original draft from which the engrol.- 

ment was made. MALONE. FE 
$a. ſeen in thought. ] That is, ſeen in ſilence, without notice 
or detedion. JoHns0N, _ 1 | 

* Baynard's Caſlle.] A caftle in Thames-ftreet, which had belonged 
to Richard duke of York, and at this time was the property ol lus 
grandſon King Edward V. MATO. 2 \ 
3 —— with his contra with lady Lucy,] The king had been 

familiar with this lady before his marriage, to obſtru& which bis 


mother alledged a precontra& between them: „ Whereupon, ſays 


the hiſtorian, dame Elizabeth Lucye was ſente for, and albci; ibs 
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And bis contract by deputy in France: 

The infatiate greedinels of his defires, 

And his enforcement of the city wives; 

His tyranny for trifles; his own baſtardy, 
As being got, your father then in France; * 


* 


8 | | e 1 | we 
was by the kyng hys mother, and many other, put in good com- 
fort to affirme that ſhe was aſſured to the kynge, yet when ſhe was 
ſolempnly ſworne to ſay ye truth, ſhe confeſſed ſhe was never en- 
ſured, Howbeit, ſhe ſayd his grace ſpake ſuche loving wordes to 
her, that ſhe verily hoped that he would have maried her; and 
that yf ſuch kynde woerdes had not bene, ſhe woulde never have 
howed ſuch kindneſſe to him to lette hym ſo kyndely gette her 
wyth chylde.” Hall, Edward V. fo. 19. RIrso W. 5 

This objedion to king Edward's marriage with lady Grey, is $3 
nid by Sir Thomas More to have been made by the dutcheſs dow- 
aver of York, Edward's mother, who was averſe to the match, 
before | he eſpouſed that lady. But Elizabeth Lucy, the daughter 
of one Wyat, and the wife of one Lucy, being ſworn to ſpeak the 
truth, declared that the king bad not been afhanced to her, though 
ſhe owned ſhe had been his - concubine.'- Philip de Comines, a 
contemporary Hiftorian, ſays that Edward, previous to his marriage 
vith lady Grey, was married to an Engliſh lady by the biſhop of 
Bath, who revealed the ſecret ; and according to the Chronicle of 
Croyland this lady was lady Eleanor Butler, widow of lord Butler 
of Sudley, and daughter to the great earl of Shrewſbury. Oa this 
ground the children of Edward were declared illegitimate by the 
only parliament aſſembled by King Richard III.; but no mention 
was made of Elizabeth Lucy. * 5 
Shakſpeare followed Holinſhed, who copied Hall, as Hall tran- 
ſenided the account given by Sir Thomas More, MALI. 

— his own bar, „ 

4s being got, your father then in France; | This tale is ſuppoſed 
to have been firſt propagated by the duke of Clarence, ſoon after 
he, in conjunction with his father-in-law the earl Warwick, 
reſtored King Henry VI. to the throne; at which time he obtained 
a ſettlement of the crown on himſelf and his iſſue, after the death 
of Henry and his heirs male. Sir Thomas More ſays, that the 
duke of Gloceſter ſoon after Edward's death revived this tale; but 
Mr. Walpole very jufily obſerves, that it is highly improbable that 
Richard *ſhould have urged ſuch a topick to the people; that he 
mould © ſtart doubts concerning his own legitimacy, which was 
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And his reſemblance, belag not like the duke; 
Withal, I did infer your lineaments, — 
Being the right idea of your father, 75 
Both in your form and nobleneſs of mind: 
Lay'd open all your victories in Scotland, 
Your diſcipline in war, wiſdom in peace, 
Your bounty, virtue, fair humility; 
Indeed, left nothing, fitting for your purpoſe, 
Untouch'd, or ſlightly handled, in * 
And, when my oratory grew to an end, 
I bade them, that did love their country' 8 good, 
Cry — God fave Richard, 1 mm royal wag! 
Glo. And did they fo? _ 
Bock. No, ſo God help me, they ſpake not a 
word; 
But, like dumb ſtatuas, or breathleſs ſtones,” 
Star'd on each other, and look'd deadly pale. 
Which when 1 ſaw, I reprehended them; 
And aſk'd the mayor, what meant this wilfa] ſilence: 
His anſwer was, — the people were not us'd 
| To be ſpoke. to, but by the recorder. 
Then he was urg'd to tell my tale again; — 
Thus ſaith the duke, thus hath the duke ANY 
But nothing ſpoke in warrant from himſelf. 


When he had-done, ſome followers of mine own, Sr 
At lower end o' the hall, hurl'd up their caps, 8 
too much conneded with that of his brothers to bg toſſed aud 90, in 


bandied about before the multitude.” The ſame ingenious writer 

has alſo ſhewn, that Richard “ lived in perfect harmony with his 

mother, and lodged with her in her palace at this very time,” 45 

Hiſtorick Doubts, quarto, 1768. M ALONE. | 
5 But, like dumb flatuas, or breathleſs Jones, ] see Mr. Reed's 


very deciſive account of the word — ftatua, in a note on The Two Pert 
Gentlemen of Verona, Vol. IV. p. 275, n. 8. for th 
The eldeſt quartos, 1597 and 1598, together with the firſt folio, « [1 
read breathing. The modern editors, with Mr. Rowe, — un- lat! 


5 ang: Nye is the reading of the quarto 1612. STKEVEND | 
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And ſome ten voices cry d God ſave king Richard! 

And thus took the vantage of thoſe few,— 

Thanks, gentle citizens, and friends, quoth I; 

This general applauſe, and cheerful ſhout, \ 

drgues your wiſdom, and your love to Richard: 

And even here brake off, and came away: 
Gro. What tongueleſs blocks were they; Wonld 

they not ſpeak? | 

Will not the mayor then, and his bi come! ? 

Buck, The mayor is here at hand; Intend ſome 
fear;® 

ze not you ſpoke with, but by mighty ſuit: 

And look you get a prayer-book i in your hand, 

and ſtand between two churchmen, good my d: 

For on that ground I'll make a holy deſcant; 4 

And be not eaſily won, to our requeſts; . 

Play the maid's part, fill anſwer nay, and take it. 

Gro. I go; And if you plead as well for 1 8 

As I can ſay nay to thee” for myſelf, 

No doubt we'll bring it to a happy iſſue. 


Bock. Go, go, up to the leads; the lord mayor 
knocks. Exit GLOSTER. 


—— intend * fear : Th Perhaps, pretend ; though intend will 
and in the ſenſe of giving attention, Jonns0N,. 
One of the ancient ſenſes of to intend was certainly to pretend. 
80, in ſc. v. of this at: A 5 
„ Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
„ Intending deep ſuſpicion,” STEEVENS. 
1451 can ſay nay to thee — ] I think it muſt be read: 
——— if you plead as well for them 
4s I muft ſay, nay to them for myſelf. JoixsoN. | 
Perhaps the change is not neceſſary. Buckingham is to plead 
for the citizens; and if (ſays Richard) you ſpeak for them as plauſibly 
in my own perſon, or for my own purpoſes, fhall ſeem to deny your 
ſul, there ts no doubt but we ſhall "Tug. all to 4 happy iſſue. | 
| _ STEEVENS, 
C c 3: 
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| 390 
Enter the Lord! Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens, 


Welcome, my lord: 1 dance attendance pere; 
I think, the duke will not be ſpoke withal, Sa 


Enter, from the Caſe, Carksgv. ä 


Now, Cateſby? what ſays your lord to my reel 

__ CarE. He doth entreat your grace, my noble 
lord, : 

To viſit him to-morrow, or next day: 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 

| Divinely dent to meditation; 0 

And in no worldly ſuit would he be mov d, 

To draw him from his holy exerciſe. 


Bock. Return, good Catelpy, o the gracious He fe 
duke; | 


Tell him, myſelf, the mayor and aldermen, 45 : 
In deep deſigns, in matter of great moment. 3 R 
No leſs importing than our general good, 14 


Are come to have ſome conference with his grace. 


CAxzxk. III ſignify ſo much unto him ſtraight, we 


Exit. are 

; Buck. Ah, ha, m my lord, this prince is not an 80 f 

E Edward! ! 
He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed,” " E. 


But on his knees at meditation; 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, z 
But meditating with two deep divines ; M 
Not ſleeping, to engroſs* his idle body, 
But praying, to enrich his watchful ſoul: - 
Happy were England, would this virtuous s prince 9 


7 —— day-bed, i. e. a couch, or ſopha. See vol. V. p · 300 . 
pulpi 
n. 9. STEEVENS. 2 


23 0 engroſs —] To hauen; to pamper. Juonxson. 
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Take on himſelf the ſovereignty thereof; 
But, ſure, I fear, we ſhall ne'er win him to it, 
May, Marry, 98 defend his Oe ſhould lay 
us nay 
IF tear, ke will: 
again; — 


BUCK, Here Cateſby comes 


Re-enter CATESBY. 


Now Curly; What ſays his grace? 
CATE. He wonders to what end you have aſem- 
bled 5 0 
Such troops of citizens to come to him, 
His grace not being warn'd thereof before: 
He fears, my lord, you mean no good to . 
Buck. Sorry I am, my noble couſin ſhould | 
Saſpe&t me, that I mean no good to him: 
By heaven, we come to him in perfect love; 
And lo once more return and tell a arnce 
b Exit CATESBY, | 
When holy and devout tons RR OL PRO 
Are at their beads, 'tis hard to draw them thence ; : 
80 lweet 1 is zealous contemplation. 


Enter GLosTER, in a gallery, above, between two | 
Biſhops. * CaTtSBY returns. 


Mar. Leer where bis grace fands 'tween two 
las oma 

| | v5 | 

— deſend kis 8 ſhould ſay us nay! ] This pious and 

i Mayor was Edmund Shaw, brother to dodor Shaw, whom 

Richard bad employed to prove his title to the crown), from the 
Pulpit at St. Paul's Croſs. MALONE« | 

33 between two Biſhops, ] * At the laſt be came out of his 


C 4 
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Bucx. Two props of virtne for a chriſtian Prince, By 
To ſtay him from the fall of vanity : 
And, ſee, a book of prayer in his hand; 
True ornaments to know a holy man. — 
Famous Plantagenet, moſt gracious prince, 
Lend favourable ear to our requeſts ; 
And pardon us the interruption _ 
Of thy devotion, and right-chriſtian zeal. 

GLo. My lord, there needs no ſuch apology; 
J rather do befeech you pardon me, 
Who, earneſt in the ſervice of my God, 
Neglect the viſitation of my friends. 
But, leaving this, what is your grace's pleaſure? 

Bock. Even that, I hope, which pleaſeth God 
| above, | 

And all good men of this angovern 'd iſle. 
| Gro. I do ſuſpect, I have done ſome offence, 
That ſeems dilgracious in the city's eye; 
And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. 

Bock. You have, my lord; Would ö mitt 

= 55 pleaſe your grace, 

On our entreaties, to amend your fault! 

GLo. Elſe wherefore breathe I in a Chriſtian 


land? 

chamber, and yet not downe to theim, but 5 in a galary over theim, I b 

with a biſhop on every hande of hym, where thei beneth might ſec 
hym and ſpeake to bym, as though be woulde not yet come nere Th: 
theim, til he wiſt what they meant,” &c. Hall's Chronicle. FARMER, 
So allo Holinſhed after him. The words wifi 4 biſhop on every Wa 

hande of mn, are an interpolation by Hall. or rather by Grafton, | 
(See his Continuation of Harding's Chronicle, 1543, fol. 75,) not Yo 
being found in Sir Thomas More's Hiſtory of King Richard HI. wy 
falio 1557, from whom the reſt of the ſentence is tranſcribed. Ay 


MALONE. 
3 


—.— to lasse 4 holy man. — ] i. e. to know a boly man by 
See Vol. XVI. p. 185, n. 2, anda note on Coriolanus, Ad III. fc. ii 
where £ ſeveral inflances of a Gmilar phraſcology are given. MALONE»' 


rince, 


y; 


God 
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Buck. Know; then. it is your. fault, that you re- 
ſign 

The ſapreme ſeat, the 28 majeflical. 

The ſcepter'd office of your anceſtors, 

Your ſlate of fortune, and your due of birth, 

The lineal glory of your royal houle, 

To the corruption of a'blemiſh'd flock: _ 

Whilſt, in the mildneſs of your ſleepy thoughts, 

(Which here we waken to our country's good,) 

The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs; 5 

Her face defac'd with ſcars of infamy, 

Her royal ſtock graft with ignoble plants, 

And almoſt ſhoulder' d in the ſwallowing gulf 


Of dark forgetfulnels * and deep oblivion. » - 


— proper limbs ;] Thus the quarto 1598. The folio has 
0 limbs; an error which I ſhould not mention, but that it juſ- 
tifies corre&ions that I have made in other places, where, for want 
of more ancient copies than oue, conjeQural emendation became 
neceflary. See Vol, VIII. 335. n. 8. MALONE., 

Her royel ftock graft with ignoble þlants,] Shakſpeare ſeems to. 
have recolle&ed the text on which Dr. Shaw preached his remark- 
able ſermon at St. Paul's Croſs: ++ Baſtard * ſhall never take 


deep root.“ MALORNRE. 
$ 4nd almoſt moulder'd in the ſwallowing 1 | 
Of dark forgetſulueſs —— What it is to be ſhoulder rd in 4 


gulpk, Hanmer is the only editor who ſeems not to have known: 
for the reft let it paſs without obſervation. He reads: | 
Almoſt ſhoulder'# into th' ſwallowing gulph. 
I believe we ſhould read: 
And almoſs ſmoulder'd in the ſwallowing gulph, 2) 
That is, almoft ſmother'd, covered and loſt. Jonxsox. 


I ſuppoſe the old reading to be the true one. So, in The Barons 
Wars, by Drayton, cauto I: 
** Stoutly i affront and roulder in debate.” 
In is uſed for into. 80 before in this play: 
« But firſt I'l turn yon fellow in bis grave.” 
Again, ibid: 
„Falſely to draw me in theſe vile ſuſpeas.” 
Shoulder 4 has the fame meaning. as nay . into, 
Fe | STEVENS, 


; 


pallage, its exiſtence i in our author's time is aſcertained by it. 


quently uſed by Spenſer; and both as a verb and ſubliantive in 


a * 
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Which to recure, we heartily ſolicit 


Your gracious ſelf to take on you the charge 


And kingly government of this your land: 


Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 


Or lowly factor for another's gain; 
But as ſucceſſively, from blood to blood, 


Your right of birth, your empery, your own. 
For this, conſorted with. the citizens, 


Your very worſhipful and loving friends, 


And by their vehement inſligation, 


In this juſt ſuit come I to move your grace. 


Gro. I cannot tell, if to depart in filence, 
Or bitterly to ſpeak in your reproof, 
Beſt fitteth my degree, or FREE condition: 


Shoulder'd is, 1 believe, the true reading ;—not, thruſt in b 

the ſhoulders, but, immerſed ub to the Shoulders. So, in Ptlell 
«Steep'd me in poverty 20 the very lips.“ 

«© This paſſage in Othello,” ſays Mr. M. Maſon, © is nothing to the 
purpoſe. Had Othello uſed the word lipp'd, to ſigniſy immerſed 
up to the lips, that indeed would juſtify our ſuppoling that ſhoulder'd 
might meau immerſed up to the ſhoulders.” But the eritick miſtook 


| the purpoſe for which the paſſage was adduced. It was quoted, 


not to ſupport the word, ** ſhoulder'd,” but to ſhow that the ſame 
idea had been elſewhere introduced by Shakſpeare ; ; that, as in 


Othello he had ſpoken of being plunged in poverty to the lips, fo 


here he might have intended to deſcribe the royal flock as immerged 


up to the ſhoulders in oblivion. , 


The word ſhoulder'd, in the following lines i in Spenſer' s Ruins of 


Rome, 1591, may certainly only have been uſed, in its more ordi- 


nary ſignification; but I am not ſure that the author did not employ 
it as it is here uſed by Shakſpeare: 


Like as ye ſee the wrathful ſea from farre; | 

In a great mountaine heapt with hideous noiſe, 

« Eftſoones of thouſand billows ſhoulder'd narre, 
Againſt a rock to break with dreadful poyſe—,” 
However the word may have been employed in the foregoing 


Marlon. 
5 Which to recure,] To recure is to recover. This word is fle- 


Lyly's ruin, 1885 STEEVENS. 
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If, not to anſwer,” you might haply wink, 
Tongue-ty'd ambition, not replying, vidded - 


Jo bear the golden yoke of ſovereignty, 


Which fondly you would here impoſe on me; 


If to reprove you for this ſuit of yours, ; 


So ſeaſon'd with your faithful love to me, 

Then, on, the other ſide, I check'd my friends. 
Therefore,. to ſpeak, and to avoid the firſt; 

And then, in ſpeaking, not to incur the laſt — 
Definitively thus I anſwer you. 

Your love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert 
Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requeſt. 

Firſt, if all obſtacles were cut away, 

And that my path were even to the crown, 
As the ripe revenue and due of birth ;* 

Yet ſo much is my poverty of ſpirit, 

So mighty, and ſo many, my defects, 

That I would rather hide me from my greatneſs, — 
Being a bark to brook no mighty fea, 
Than in my greatneſs covet to be hid, 

And in the vapour of my glory ſmother'd. 
Bat, God be thank'd, there is no need of me; 
(And much I need to help you,“ if need were 5 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 


7 If, not to anſwer,] If I ſhould take the former courſe, and 
depart in ſilence, xc. So below: I,, to reprove,” Kc. The 
editor of the ſecond folio reads For not to anſwer ; ; and his capri- 
cious alteration of the text has been adopted by all the ſubſequent 
editors, This and the nine towing lines are not in the quarts. 

MALONE, 
4s the ripe revenue and due of birth. ;] So the folio, The 


quarto 1598 thus: 


As my right, revenue, and due by birth. 


A preceding line ſeems rather to fayour the original reading : 


Jour right of birth, your empery, your own.” 


The firſt quarto, 1597) J 6nd, reads: 


As my ripe revenew, and due by birth. © MALONE.. £ 
And muck I need to help you,] And I want muck of the ability 
requiſite to give y yon help, bt help were TO Jonxsox. 


On him 1 lay what you would lay on me. 
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Which, mellow'd by the ſtealing hours of time, 
Will well become the ſeat of majeſty, 
And make, no doubt, us bappy by his reign, 


The right and fortune of his happy ſtars, 
Which, God defend, that I ſhould wring from him! 
Buck. My lord, this argues conſcience in | your 
grace ; If not 
But the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial? Yet to 
All circumſtances well conſidered. _ From 
You fay, that Edward is your brother's ſon ; Unto 
So ſay we too, but not by Edward's wife: Ma 
For firft he was contract to lady Lucy, 


Your mother /lives a witneſs to his vows But 
And afterwards by ſubſtitute betroth'd 5 
To Bona, ſiſter to the king of France.” Ca 
Theſe both put by, a poor petitioner, 

A care- craz d mother to a many ſons, G1 
A beauty-waning and diſtreſſed widow, 8 
Even in the afternoon of her beſt days, | am 
Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye, | do 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 1 ca 
To baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy :* :- 5 


9 are nice and trivial,] Nice is generally uſed by Shak- 
ſpeare in the ſenſe of minute, trifling, of peity import. So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: | 
| The letter was not nice, but full of charge. MALONE, 
* To Bona, ſiſter to the king of France.] See King Heny VI. 
P. III. AR, III. fc. ji. Boua w%s daughter to the duke of Savoy, 
and 55 to Charlotte, wife to Lewis XI. King of France. 
 MALONE, 
3 —— 2 poor pelitioner;)} See King Han 71. P. III. Ad. III. 
Vol. XV. p. 99. MALONE. | 
LY loath'd bigamy: Bigatny, by a canon of the 3 of 
Lyons, A. D. 1274, (adopted in England by a ſtatute in 4 Edw. I.) 
was made unlawful and infamous, It differed from polygamy, 9&4 
having two wives at once; as it conſiſted in either marrying two 
virgins ſucceſſively, or once marrying a widow. BLACKSTONE. 
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By her, in his unlawful bed, he got 


This Edward, whom our manners call—the prince. 
More bitterly could I expoſtulare, 


gave that, for reverence to ſome alive,“ 


|] give a ſparing limit to my tongue. 


Then, good my lord. take to your royal ſelf 
This profferd benefit of dignity: 
If not to bleſs us and the land withal, 
Yet to draw, forth your noble anceſtry 
From the corruption-of abuſing time, 
Unto a lineal true-derived courſe. 995 
Mar. Do, good my lord; 28 85 citizens entreat 
e 
Bock. Refuſe not, mighty lord, this proffer d | 
. 
Cars. O, make them joyful grant their lawful | 
8 a 
Gro, Alas, why would you heap thoſe cares on 
me? 
am unfit for ſtate and majeſty : — 
| do beſeech you, take it not amiſs; 
| cannot, nor 1 will not yield to you. 
Bock. If you refuſe it, —as in love and zeal, | 


RY 


—— 22 1 ] So sir T. More, copied by Hall and 
Holinſhed : ++ the only widowlead of Elizabeth Grey, though 
be were in all other things convenient for you, {hould yet ſuffice, 
a5 me ſeemeth, to reftraine you from ber marriage, fith it is an un- 
fiting thing, and a verie blemiſh and high diſparagement to the 


| facred majeſtie of a prince, (that ought as nigh to approach prieſt- 


hood in cleanneſs, as he doth in dignity,) to be defouled with 
higamie i in his firſt marriage. '* MALONE. 

More bitterly could I expoftulate, 

Save that, for reverence to ſome alive,] The duke. here hints at - 
a topick which he had touched upon in his addreſs to the citizens, | 
the pretended baſtardy of Edward aud Clarence. By ** ſome alive,” 
u meant the dutchels of York, the mother of Edward aud Richard. 

5 | | | * | 
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Loath to depoſe the child, your brother $ fot; 
As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe, ? 
Which we have noted in you to your kindred, 
And equally, indeed, to all eſtates, — 
Jet know, whe'r you accept our fait or no, 
Your brother's ſon ſhall never reign our king; 
But we will plant ſome other in the throne, 
To the diſgrace and downfal of your houſe. 
And, in this reſolution, here we leave you; 
ODE; citizens, we Will entreat no more, 
[Exeunt BUCKINGHAM and Citizen, 
Cart. Call them ATED, eee e 
ſuit; 
If you deny them, all the land witl rue it. 
GLo. Will you enforce me to a world of cares? 
Well, call them again; Iam not made of ſtone,* 
But 3 to your kind entreaties, 
Exit CaTESBY, 
. Albeit againſt my conſcience and my ſoul.— 


Re-enter BUCkINGHAN, and the reſt. 


Couſin of Buckingham. —and ſage, grave men.— 
Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 
To bear her burden, whe'r I will, or no, 
J muſt have patience to endure the load: 
But if black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, | 

Attend. the ſequel of your impoſition, 


— feminate remorſe.} i. e. pity. See our abt, paſſin. 
Thus alſo, in The Miſeries of enforced Marriage, 1600: 
« Be all his days, like winter, comkortleſs ; 
«© Reftleſs bis nights, his wants NO ION. 
i. e. unpitied. STEEVENS. - 
I am not made of 85861 The quarto Py folio haye= 
-_ Mr. rope made the emendation, MALONE. 
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* 


Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof; 


| For God he knows, and you may partly ſee, 


How far I am "I the deſire of this. 


May. God blels your trace we ſee it, and will 


„„ 
Gro. In ſaying ſo, you ſhall but fay the truth. 
Buck. Then I ſalute you with this royal title,— 
Long live king Richard, ain 8 worthy ON ' 
ALL. Amen. 


Bucs, To-morrow may it pleaſe you to be 


crown'd? 


_ Gro, Even when you pleaſe fnce you will hive | 


. 


Buck, To- morrow. then we will attend your | 


F 
And ſo, moſt joyfully. we take « our leave. 
Glo. IG; let us to our holy work again :— — 


[To the Biſhops. 


Farewell, good conſin;—ſarewell, gentle friends.” 


[Exeunt. 5 


Font LAY 8 farewell, 8 — To this act 
ſhould, perhaps, be added the next ſcene, ſo will the coronation 


pals between the acts; and there will not only be a proper interval | 


of «gion, but the concluſion will be more ee JONTOOR: 


%- / 
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ACT W. SCENE I. 
Before the Tower, 


Enter, on one fide, Queen ELIZABETH, Ducheſs of 
Vork, and Marquis of DokstT; on the other; 
Anne Ducheſs of Gloſter,* leading lady Margare 
N Clarence s young daughter. 


| Ducn. Who meets us here 9 niece Planta- 
genet 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloſter 29 
Now, for my life, ſhe's wand'ring io the Tower, 


On pure heart's love, to N the tender e 
Daughter, well met. 


An. God give Tour graces both 
A happy and a joyful time of day | 


Q. E11z. As 3 to you, good aller! Whither 
| hae 


— Anne Ducheſs of Gloſter,] We have not ſeen this lady 
fince the ſecond ſcene of the firſt ad, in which ſhe promiſed to meet 
Richard at Croſby- place. She was married about the yar 1472. 

; ' MALOXE. 
9 Who meets us here ? ny niece Plantagenet 
Led in the hand of her. hind aunt of Gloſter ?] Here is a « adi 
intimation, that the dutcheſs of Gloſter leads in ſomebody in her 
hand; but there is no direction marked in any of the copies, from 
which we can learn who it is, I bave venture to gueſs it mutt be | 
Clarence's young daughter. The old duticheſs of Vork calls ber 3 
niece, i. e. grand-daughter ; as e are frequently called 
nephews. THEOBALD, 
So, in Othello, nephews for rendchildies 1 + «you'll have your 
daughter- cover'd with a Barbary None. row II have your . 
neigh to you.“ MAL ONE. 
See note on Othello, Aa | bs fe. i. STEEVENS, | 1 


— 
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anne; No further than the Tower; and, as 1 


guels; 
Upon the like devotion as yourſelves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 
Q.ErL1z.' Kind ſiſter, thanks; we 'l enter all to= 
77 POE 


5 Bater BRAKENBURY. 


And, in good time, here the lieutenant comes. 

Maſter lieutenant, pray you, by your leave, 

How doth the prince, and my young ſon of York? 
BR Ax. Right well, dear madam: * your _ 
| 83 ene. : q 

I may not ſuffer you to viſit thein ; "BY | 

The king hath ftrictly charg'd the contrary. 
Q. ETZ. The king! who's that? - 
Bax. l mean, the lord protector. 

. Er1z. The Lord protect him from that 
kingly title! 


Hath 15 ſet bourids between habe love, and me? 


Il am their mother, Who ſhall bar me from them? 


Doch. IJ am their inher's mother, 1 will ſee 


them. 


Ax NE. Their aunt L am in law, | in love their 


mother: 


Then bring me to their fights ; ; Tl bear thy blame, 


And take As office from thee, on my peril. : 
BRAK. No, madam, no, I may not leave it ſo; * 


I I am bound by oath, and e pardou me. 


Exit BRAKENBU RY. 


Ls F may - . it fo] That ! is, 1 may not ſo 55 my of- . 


fict, which you offer to take on you at your . 9 


Vor. XV. 


1 5 
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/ Enter STANLEY, 
Stam, Let me but meet you, ladies, one hour 
©" MEWCE, 
And I'll ſalute your grace of York as other 
And reverend looker-on of two fair queens, — 
Come, madam, you muſt ſtraight to Weſtminſter, 


[To the Ducheſs of Gloſter, 


There to be crowned Richard's royal queen, 
: . ELiz, Ah, cut my lace aſunder! 
That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
Or elſe I ſwoon with this dead-killing news. 
ANNE. Deſpiteful tidings ! O unpleaſing neus! 
1 Dos. Be of good Wane cal how. fares 
your grace? | 
0. EL1z. O Dorſet, ſpeak not to me, get this 
gone, 
Death and deſtruction dog thee at the heels ; 
Thy mother's name is ominous to children: : 
If thou wilt outſtrip death, go croſs the ſeas, 
And live with Richmond, from the reach of hell, 
Go, hie thee, hie thee from this ſlaughterhouſe, 
Leſt thou encreaſe the number of the dead; 
And make me die the thrall of Margaret's 
curſe, — „„ 
Nor mother, wife, * nor England's counted queen. 
STAN. Full of wiſe care- 1s this FoO{e counlel, 
madam; 
Take all the ſwift ks of the 3 
Von ſhall have letters from me to my ſon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way: 
Be not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. 
Duchk. O ill aper wind of miſery!— 


* Nor mother, le; e.] See p. 291. STZEVBNS.. 
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0 my accurſed womb, the bed of deathz n 

A cockatrice haſt thou hatch'd to the world, v1 ; 

L0ur Whoſe unavoided eye is murderous!* . 

STAN. Come, madam, come; I in all haſte 1 was 
tent. hs 

ANNE. And I with all ee will 8⁰0.— 

ter. O, would to God, that the inclufive verge 

fler. Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 

Were red- hot ſteel, to ſear me to the brain ! 14... 


at, 
| 3 4 en — | 
81! Mio ſe unavoided eye is i ] $0, in Romeo and julia: h 
ares ( the death-darting qe of cockatrice.” | 
The cockatrice is a ſerpent Ons 10 N from a cocks 
b. egg · STEEVENS. , 2 | 
_ i Were red-hot feel, to ſear me to the brois ! 71 She ſeems to allude 
to the ancient mode of puuiſhing a regicide, or any other egregious 
criminal, viz, by placing a crown of iron, heated red-hot, upon his 
head. See vg & Status Hungaria ex Offic, Elziv. 1634, 
p. 136, In the Tragedy o een; 1631, this hne is mo 
introduced: _ | | 5 
1 , 6 Fix on thy maſter $ head my burning trown. 3 
in: 55 
ij „% And wear his crown FR, hot with flaning 8 NY . 
e Bring forth the bug crown there.“ | 
Again: | PN Oy ro 
„„. was adjudgd ns 
«© To have his head ſcar'd with a 1 crown.“ 
en. In ſome of the monkiſh accounts of a place of future torment, a 


burning crown is likewiſe appropriated to thoſe who deprived any 
fel, | lawful monarch of his kingdom. STEEVENS. 
| $0 Marlowe, in his King Edward Il: 
1 if proud Mortimer do wear this croun, 
Heaven turn it to a blaze of quenchleſs fire.” Maloun. 
Marlowe's allufion is to the fatal crown which Creuſa reteivedy 
un nuptial gift, from Medea- | 
X pues prev ape) xperTl xi l, | 5 
 Oauuas Thy Tet vate TFapopeyoy Tus. _ TEN e 
Euripidis Medea. v. 1193. STEEVENS. 1 
„John the ſon of Vaivode Stephen baving defeated the army of 
Hungarian e called Croilatord, in 1514, Runes 4 their be. 
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Anotnted let me be with deadly venom; | 


And die, ere men can ſay — God fave the queen 


2. EIIz. Go, go, poor ſoul, 1 envy not thy 
_ glory; 
To feed my humour, wiſh thyſelf no harm. 


ANNE. No! why? When he, that 1s my hul. 


band now, 
Came to me, as 1 follow'd Henry $ corſe; i 


When ſcarce the blood was well waſt d from his 


| hands; 
Which ifſu'd from my other angel huſband, 


: And thatdead faint which then I weeping follow d;: 


O. when, I ſay, I look d on Richard's face, 


This was my wiſh, —Be thou, quoth I. accurs'd 


För making me. ſo young. fo old a widow ! 
And, when thou wed'ſt, let ſorrow haunt thy bed ; 
Aud be thy wife (if any be ſo mad) 
More miſerable by the life of thee, 
Than thou haſt made me by my dear lord's death ! 
Lo, ere I can repeat this curſe again, 
Even in ſo ſhort a ſpace, my woman's heart 
Groſsly grew captive to his honey words, 
And prov'd the ſubject of mine own ſoul's curſe: 
Which ever ſince dach held mine e 72 from reſt: 
For never yet one hour in his bed 


Did! enjoy the golden dew of ſleep, 


neral, «called George, to be fiript naked, upon whole bead the 
| executioner ſet a crown of hot burning iron.“ Goulzri's Admirable 
and Memorable Hiftones, voy This is the fad to which . 


| {Cmith alludes: 

e Luke's iron crown, 2=d Damien's ved of Reel. wy 
Though it was George, and not his brother Luke, who was lo 
| puniſhed : but George's would not ſuit the poet's metre, The earl 
of Atboll, who was executed on account of the wurder of James l. 
king of Scots, was, previous to his death, "crowned with a bot 

iron '* See Holinſhed. RITSON, | 
For never jet one bour in his led] Hour is here, as in many 
eier Fs uſed by Shakſpeare as a 8 MALONE« 
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But with bis timorous Greim was ſtill awak d. 


Beſides, he hates me for my father Warwick; 
And will, no doubt, ſhortly be rid of me. 
Q. ELIZ. Poor heart, W : 4 pity 0 com- 
pulaining. 
ANNE, No more than with wy: foul 1 mourn for 
yours. 
Dok. Farewell, thou wofal welcomer of glory k 
ANNE. Adieu, poor ſoul, that tak'lt thy leave 
of it! 
Doch. Go thou to Richmond. and good fortane 
guide thee !— [To Dorstr. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee! — 
[To ANNE. 
Go thou to ſanctuary, and good thoughts poſſ:ſs 
- thee !: |: [To Q bib. 
110 my grave, where peace and reſt lie witu me! 
Eighty odd years * of ſorrow have I ſeen, 
And each hour's | Joy wreck' d with a week of 
teen.“ 


But with lis timorous dream] Tis recorded by Polydore. 
Virgil. that Richard was frequently .diftuibed by terrible dreams: 
this is therefore no fidion, JoHunsSON. __ | 
® Eighty odd years &ec.] Shakſpeare has here. 1 believe, ſpoken 
at random. The preſent ſcene is in 1483. Richard duke of York 
the huſband of this lady, had he been then living, would have been 
but ſeventy-three years old, and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that his 
ducheſs was younger than he was. Nor did ſhe go ſpeedily to her 
grave, She lived till 1495. MALONE, 
1 And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. ] Teen is ſors. 
rew, Se, in Romeo and Juliet: / 1 8 e 
| « And yet to my ren be it token,” c. 
Azain, in The Return from Parnaſſus, 1606: | 
„ have their ſpleen, each” ally ant his teens.” "Op 
25 STKLVINGs 
bo, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
Wb work 4 minute 5 vd, 0 wail « * po. 
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Q E11z. Stay yet; look back, wich me, Unto 
the Tower. 

Pity, you ancient ſtones, tos nel babes, 

Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls! 

Rough cradle for ſuch little pretty ones! 

Rude ragged nurſe! old ſullen play- fellow 

For tender princes, uſe my babies well! 


So fooliſh lorrow bids your ſtones farewell. | 
[ Exeunt, . 


e EG. GE N:£ U. 
4 Room of fate in the Palace. 


Flouri of trumpets. Richard; as 5 king hon his 
throne; BUCEINGHAM, CATESBY, a Page, and 
Others. 


K. Rich. stand all apart. —Couſin of Bucking- 
ham,. — | 
Buck. My gracious ſovereign. £1 

K. Rich. Give me thy hand. Thur wr. by thy 


advice, 


T Sen pleafare, long lament," * one of Ray's Oey ſen · 
tences. MALONE. | . 

Stay yet; &c,] This ſpeech is not in the quarto. MALone. 

- 3 Rude ragged nurſe! old Jullen play-fellow——] To call the 
Tower nurſe and play-fellow is very harſh; perhaps part of this 
ſpeech is addreſſed to the Tower, and part to the lieutenant. 
| r 

The laſt line of this ſpeech, | 

Ss fooliſh ſorrow bids your flonen farewell, 
proves that the whole of it is addreſſed to the Tower, and apolo- 


9 7805 sizes for the abſurdity of that addreſs, by attributing it to ſorrow. 


M. MASON, 
4 So fooliſh ſorrow ' bids your ſtones farwwell.] Hither the third 
act ſhould be extended, and here it very properly ends with a pauſe 
of ation. JonnsoN. 
The folio . Correaed by Mr. Rove. Malone. 


* 
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., 
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And thy aſſiſtance, is king Richard Chee: Fe 
But ſhall we wear theſe glories for a day ? 
Or ſhall they laſt, and we rejoice in them? 


Buck. Still live they, and for ever let them laſt! 
K. Rich. Ah, e now do I 1 * che 
touch, ? 
To try if thou 5 current gold, indeed: - 
Young Edward lives; — - Think now. what 1 would 
Ipeak. Y | 
Buck. Say on, my honing . 


K. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I Tay, I would be 


king. 


Buck. Why, ſo you are, my thrice · renowned liege. 
K. Rich, Ha! am I king? Tis lo: but Edward 


lives. 
Buck. True, noble prince. | 
K. Rican. O bitter conſequence, 


That Edward ſtill ſhould live, —true, noble prince! 
Couſin, thou waſt not wont to be ſo dull: — 


Shall I be plain? I wiſh the baſtards dead: 


And I would have it ſuddenly perform'd. 
What ſay'ſt thou now? ſpeak ſuddenly, be brief. 
Bock. Your grace may do your pleaſure. 


K. Ricn. Tut, tut, thou art all ice, ee 


 Treezes: 2 


e — do I play the touch, 1 To Play the touch is 10 16 | 


preſent the touchſlone. 
So, in the 16th Song of Drayton's Polyolbion + 
With alabaſter, fuck, and porphyry adorn'd. " 


Again, in the epiſtle of Mary the French Queen to Charles Brandon, | 
by Drayton: ' 1 


Before mine eye, like touck, thy ſhape did prove. 


Again, i in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. iii: 


6 r true as touch, Rough e of a king. 


> 
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Say, have I thy confent, that they ſhall die? 


Buck. Give me ſome breath, lone little pauſe, 
' dear lord, 


Before I poſitively ſpeak | in his: * 8 
I will reſolve your Wome immediately. 


[Exit BuckxixchAu. 
CATE. The king is angry ; ſee, he gnaws his 


lip.“ 8 ? f [ Aſide. 


K Rich. I will converſe with 3 iron-witted fools, 


Tadeſeends from his throne, 
And avreſpeAive boys;” none are for me, 


That look into me with conſiderate eyes: — 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circumſpect — 


Pact. My lord. Ou. 
* Rich. Know' ſt thou not any, whom corrupt 
ing elne Pe 
Would tempt unto a cloſe exploit? of death? 
Pack. I know a diſcontented gentleman, 
Whoſe humble means match not his haughty mind: 


Gold were as good as twenty orators, 


And will, no doubt, tempt him tO > any thing. 


— ſet, he gnaws his lip. ] Several of our ancient hiftorians 
obſerve, that this was an accutiomed ation of Richard, whether 
he was penſive or angry. STEEFVENS. ' 


7 4nd unreſpeRive boys; ] Unreſpefive is inatientive to ons 
Rr inconſiderate. | 


So, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1599: IE 
' _ &. When diffolute impiety poſſeſs'd . 
46 The unreſpeRive minds of prince and people. 
STEEVENS, 
Unreſpedlve 3s, devoid of cautious and prudential conſideration, 
MA LONE, 
See vote on the following paſſage in the Rape of Lucrece, edit. 
1790, p- 102: | | 
1 Refpeft and reaſon wait on wrinkled age. STEEVENS. 
* cloje e — 1. ſecret act. sten. 


nd: 
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K. Rich. What i is his name? 

PAGE. His name, my lord, is — Tyrrel. 

k. Ricn. I partly know the man ; Go, call him 

hither, boy. — Exit Page. . 

The Jeep- - revolving witty ? Buckingham I 1 
No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels: : 
Hath be ſo long held out with me untir'd, 
And tops ne how for breach? =» Well, be it lo, — 


— 


* Baker STANLEY. 


How now, lord Stanley ? what's the es. 1 
N Know, my loving lord, pa 
The marquis Dorſet, as I hear, is Bd 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 
k. Rica. Come hither Cateſby: rumourit abroad, 
That Anne my wife is very grievous fick ; 
] will take order for her keeping cloſe. * 
Enquire me out ſome mean born gentleman, 
Whom I will marry ſtraight to Clarence daughter:— 


3 witty 3 In this place Ggnifies judicious or cunning. A 
wit was not at this time employed to ſiguify a man of fancy, but 
was uled for wiſdom or Tenant, So, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 
1599: 

Although unwiſe to live, had wit to die. 
Again, in one of Ben Jonſon's Maſques : L | 
„% And at her feet do witty ſerpents move.” STEVENS. 

* Know, my loving lord, ] Surely, we ſhould NE Sir Thomas 

| Haumer's regulation, and give the paſſage thus: 
How now, lord Stanley ? what's the news? | 
| My lord, xc, | 

Are the omitted words — know and loving, of ſo much value, f 
that meaſure muſt continue to be ſacrificed for their preſervation? | 

STFEEVENS. 

J will take as for her keeping cloſe.) i. e. I will take mea» 
ſures that ſhall oblige her to keep cloſe. So, in Marlowe aud Naih' 5 
Dido, 1594, Jupiter ſays: 

«I will take order for that preſently. " 
The lame Fate oxcurs. in . A8 V. ſc. li. srrzvyxus. 


U 
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The boy i is fooliſh, ? and 1 "Il not kin =. 
Look, how thou dream'ſt! — I ſay again, give on, 

That Anne my queen is fick, and like to die: : 
About it; for it ſtands me much upon, * 


js thy 


TIE. 
To ſtop all hopes, whoſe os. tos ma Jaane me.— | 
| Exit Carts, K. R 
"I muſt be marry'd to my brother's daughter, TyR, 
Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glaſs : — K. R 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her! 
' Uncertain way of gain! But Lam in TyR 
So far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin.” 
Tears falling pity dwells not in this eye. — 1 
9 The boy is fooliſh, ] Shakſpeare has hers perhaps anticipated the Foes t 
folly of this youth. He was at this time, I believe, about ten Are tt 
years old, and we ere not told by any biſtorian that he had then 
_ exhibited any ſymptoms of folly. Being confined by Henry VII. 
immediately after the battle of Boſworth, and his education being iſs t 
conſequently entirely negleRed, he is deferibed by Polydore Virgil Mg 


at the time of his death (in 1499) as an idiot; and his account * 
{ which was copied by Hall and Holinſhed ) was certainly a ſuffici- 9 " 
ent authority for Shakſpeare's repreſentation. Edouardus Varvici 2 | 
comes in carcere ab incunabulis- extra hominum ferarumque con- i 
ſpectum nutritus, qui gallinam ab anſere non facile intern oſceret, ll 10 
_— nullo ſuo delicto ſupplicium querere Pure, alieno ad id traqus * 1 
eſt. MALONE. 85 
* —— it ſtands me muck upon, ] i. e. it is of the utmoſt con- ge 
ſequence to my deſigns. The {ſame phraſe occurs in The Comedy of neg. 
Errors: wet 
« Confider how it flands upon wy credit. his nt 
See alſo Antony and Cleopatra, AR II. ſc, i. STEEVENS. | 


01a d 
—— But I am in vol. 


So far in blood, that he n will Pluck on /i in.] The ſame refleQions For 

c ccur in Macbeth: appea 

46 I am in blood & 2 | empe! 

4 Step'd in fo far, that ſhould I vale no more, this © 

40 Returning were as tedious," c. affair. 

Again: : g ler,) 
ee Things bad begun make Woog themſelves by ill.“ 

| : 7 STEEVENSs 1 


by 
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Re- enter Page, with TyRREL. 


* 


e ont, 5 5 25 f . 
| hy name — Tyrrel? 4 
ſs thy as Cape BE | 3233 
Trg. James Tyrrel, and your moſt obedient ſub- - 
ESBY, K. Rich. Art thou, indeed? | 
5 Ty. Prove me, my gracious lord. 
: K. RICH. Dar'ſt thou reſolve to kill a friend of 
TyR. Pleaſe you; but I had rather kill two ene- 
mies. 5 3% Ed © Þ 
K. Rich. Why, then thou haſt it; two deep ene- 
mies, „ . 
ed e Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet fleep's diſturbers, | 
ut en WY Are they that I would have thee deal upon: v 
| they . 5 NVC 1 
Vll. „ | # 
= i Is thy name — Tyrrel?] It ſeems, that a late editor (who boaſts 
1 noch of his fidelity in „ marking the places of adion, both general 
uffci. aud particular, and ſupplying ſcenical diredtions“) throughout this 
arviei ſcene, has left king Richard on hs throne; whereas he might have 
5 learnt from the following paſſage in Sir John Harrington's Meta- 
ceret, morphoſis of Ajax, 1596, that the monarch appeared, during the 
alla preſent interview with Tyrrel, on an elevation of muck leſs dignity. 
| 4 The beſt part ( ſays Sir John) of our chronicles, in all men's 
1 opinions is that of Richard the third, written as I have heard 
10 of by Moorton, but as moſt ſuppoſe, by that worthy and incorrupt 


magiſtrate Sir Thomas More, ſometime lord chancellor of England, 
where it is ſaid, how the king was deviſing with Teril to have 
his nephews privily murdred-; and it is added, he was then fitting 
01 a draught; a fit carpet for ſuch a counſel.” See likewiſe Holinſhed, 


vol. II. p. 735. STEEVENS. FFF 

For Richard's mode of proceeding on this occaſion, there are, it 
appears, many ancient and dignified precedents. Maximilian the 
emperor,” ſays old Montaigne, vith other cuſtomes of his had 


this one, moſt contrary to other princes, {who to diſpatch their weightieff 


afaires, make often their c— e $—1 their regol throne or council-cham» 


ler,) which was, &c, Florio's Tranſlation. 1603. 
ER Oe ; . | k  MALONE.. 
— deal upon] So, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, kc. 
by Naſhe, 1596: «6 At Wolfe's he's billeted, ſweating and dealing 


ENS. 
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Tyrrel, I mean thoſe baſtards in the Tower 
Tyr. Let me have open means to come to the 
And ſoon I'll rid you from the fear of them. 
K. Ric. Thou ſing'ſt ſweet muſick. Hark, con 
bither, Tyrrel; 5 g 
Go, by this token: — Riſe, and lend thine ear: 
There is no more but ſo: — Say, it is Fu, " 
And I will love thee, and prefer thee for it. 
TVR. I will deſpatch it ſtraight. [Exit 


a, 


{ 


Re-enter BUCKINGHAM, 


Bock. My lord, I have conſider'd in my mind 
The late demand that you did ſound me in. 
K. Rich, Well, let that reſt. Dorſet is fled to 
Richmond. | 
Buck. I hear the news, my lord. „ 
K. Rich Stanley, he is your wife's fon : — Well, 
. Look to it . 


Buck. My lord, I claim the gift, my due by pro- 


miſe, 


For which your honour and your faith is pawn'd; 
og The earldom of Hereford, * and the moveable, 


* 


upon it moſt intentively. See alfo wy note on Antony and Cleopatra, 


A III. ſc ix. SrervrRs. | 


deal upon] i. e. ad upon 
with; but the other was the pbrafeology of our author's time. 


"© The carldom of Hereford, Rc.] 


_ Eoheirs of Humphrey de Bohun earl of Hereford. 


We ſhould now ſay — deal 


| MALONE 

Thomas duke of Gloſter, the 
fifth ſon of Edward the Third, married one of the daughters and 
The duke of 
| _ Gloſter's nephew, Heury earl of Derby, (the eldeſt fon of Jobs of 
| Gaunt, duke of. Laacaſter, the fourth ſon of Edward the Thiid,) 
who was afterwards King Heury IV. married the other daugnter 
e the earl of Hereford, The moicty of the Hereford eſtate, 


Which y. 
K. Ric 


| etters t 


BUCK. 


K. R. 
Did pro 
When | 
A king 
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Which yo u have promiſed I {hall poſſeſs. 


tue 


\ 
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| if % 3s 
K. Rich. Stanley, look to your wife; if ſhe con- 
Wy - I, . 


letters to Richmond, you ſhall anſwer it. 


Bock. What ſays your highneſs to my juſt re- 
| ee .. 8 
k. Rich. 1 do remember me. Henry the ſixth 
Did prophecy, that Richmond ſhould be king, 
When Richmond was a little peeviſh boy. 
A king! perhaps e 


which had been poſſeſſed by that king, was ſeized on by Edward 
IV. as legally devolved to the crown, on its being transferred 
from the houſe of Lancaſter to that of York. Henry Stafford duke 
ef Buckingham was lineally deſcended from Thomas duke of Glo- 
ter, his only daughter Anne having married Edmund Earl of Staf« 
ford, and Henry being the great grandſon of Edmund and Anne, 
In this right he and his anceſtors had poſſeſſed one half of the Here. 
ford eflate; and he claimed and afually obtained from Richard III. 
after he uſurped the throne, the reſtitution of the other half, 
which had been ſeized on by Edward; and alſo the earldom of 
Hereford, and the office of Conſtable of England, which had long 
been annexed by inheritance to that earldom. See Dugdale's Be- 
nagt, Vol. I. p. 168, 169. Many of our hiftorians however 
aſcribe the breach between him and Richard to Richard's refuſing 
to reflore the moiety of the Hereford eſtate : and Sbakſpeare has 
followed them. | | 


Thomas duke of Gloſter was created earl of Hereford in 1386 
by King Richard II. on which ground the duke of Buckingham 
had ſome pretenſions to claim a new grant of the title; but with 
teſpe& to the moiety of the eſtate, he had not a ſhadow of right to 
it; for ſuppoſing that it devolved to Edward IV. with the crown, 
it became, after the murder of his ſons, the joint property of his 
daughters. If it did not devolve io King Edward IV. it belonged 
to the right heirs of King Henry IV. MAloxE. 1 | 


1 4 ling! -perhapr= —] From hence to the words, Thou frou- 
bleft me, I am not in the vein—bave been left out ever fince the firſt 
editions, but l like them well enough to replace them. Porz. | 

The alluſions to the plays of Henry VI. are no weak proofs of 
be authenticity of theſe diſputed pieces. JOHNSON, _ Bots. 
Theſe allufions, I truſt, have been ſufficiently accounted for in 

Differtation apnexed to the preceding play. MALONE, #3 


\ 
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Hoes, My ford. — Betwis 
K. Rich. How chance, the prophet could nota I am 
that time BUC 


Have told me, I being by, that I ſhould Kill kim? 
| Buck. My lord, your promiſe for the earldom. 
K. Rich, Richmond - When laſt I was atExeter, 

The mayor in courteſy ſhow'd me the caſlle, 
And call'd it=Rouge-mont: at which name, | 


ſtarted; ag 
Becauſe a bard of Ireland told me once, w/w 
I ſhould not live long after I ſaw Richmond, 
Buck. My lord, —. LE” ALES 4 
| K. Rich. Ay, iet o'clock? _ 
| Buck. 7 1 TI am thus bold abou: 
"To put Four grace in mind of what you promis d ' 2: 
"x Rica. Well, but har k is't 0 clock? r 
n e the ſtroke ws 
Of ten. i 
K. Rich. Well. let it Arike.? wh 
Boer Whp let it ftrike? 
# K. Ricn. Becauſe that, like Jeck. thou ew 
the robe In 
| kc. | 
N 2 mon: 
expl: 


— 1 — | lain by,] The duke of Gloſter was not by when Henty 
uttered the prophecy. Sec P+ 150, Our author ſeldom took the houſe 
trouble to turn to the plays to which he referred. MALONE, 


to d 

9 Well, let it Arite,] This ſeems to bave been a proverbial ſen- | aud 

tence. So, in Pierce's Supererogation, &c. by Gabriel Harvey, mot 

. 4to. 1593: „Let the clock rie: I bave loſt more howers, and 
8 loſe nothigg if T find equity,” „ MALONE. | PA 
* Becauſe that, like a Fack, &e.] An Image; like hots at St. 8 

5 Dunſtan's church i in Fleet-ſtreet, and at the market-houſes at ſeve- Jac 
Tal towns in this kingdom, was uſually called a Jack of the clock - Joe 

houſe. See Cowley's Diſcourſe on the Government of Oliver Cromwell, ge 


* II. p. 650, edit. 1770. ] Richard reſembles Buckingham 17 
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Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 


J am not in the giving vein to-day. 


Bock. . then reſolve me 8 you will, 
or no. 0 : 


one of thoſe automatons,. ind bids him not fuſpend the firoke on 2 | 


the clock-bell, but ſtrike, that the hour may be paſt, and bimſelf 
de at liberty to purſue bis meditations, SIR J. HAWKINS, 


So, in The Flare, a comedy, 1610: — their tongues are, like 
g Jack “ the clock, ſtill in labour. 
Again, in The Coxcomb, by Beaumont ind Pietcher : 


„% —— Is this your ack o' the clock- houſe? 
ON Will you firike, hr? © 


Again, in a pamphlet by Deckar, called the Gus FORE: LEH 
1609: —— but howſoever, if Powles Jacks be once up with their 
elbowes, and quatrelling to ſtrike eleven, as ſoon as ever the clock 
has parted them, and ended the fray with his hammer, let not the 
duke's gallery conteyne you avy. longer. 


Perhaps theſe figures were called Jacks, becauſe the engines of 
that name which turn the ſpit were ancienily ornamented with 
ſuch a puppet.. In The Gentleman Uſher, a Comedy by Chapman, 
1bob, they are alluding to a roaſting Jack, and a man fays: 


„ as in that quaint engine you have ſeen 
A little man in ſhreds Rand at the winder, 
« And ſeem to put all things in ad about him, 
« Lifting and pulling with a mighty ſtir, 
„% Yet adds no force to it, nor nothing does. 


In Lantern and Candle-light, or The Bellman's Second Night-walk, 
kc. by Deckar, is a pallage i of a new and cunning drawing of 
money from gentlemen,” which may tend to a ſomewhat different 
explanation of the word — rie. There is another fraternitie of 
wandring pilgrims, who merrily call themſelves Fackes of the Clock- 
heuſe. The jacke of à clock-houſe goes upon ſcrews, and his office is 
to do nothing but ſhite: ſo does this noiſe (for they walke up 
and down like fidlers) travaile with motions, and whatever their 
motions get them, is called ſtriking.” STEEVENS. | 


A Jack with ſuch a figure as Chapman hath deſcribed, was for 
many years exhibited, as a ſign, at the door of a White-Smith's 
ſhop in the narroweſt part of the Strand. HEXLEV. | 

Theſe automatons were called Facks of the clack-houſe, been 
Jack in our author's time was a common appellation for a 
mean, contemptible fellow, employed by others in n ollices. 
dee Vol. VI. * 233, n. 6. ee e ee 


F F * 


With ſuch contempt? made I him king for this? 
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K. Rich. Thou tronbleſt me; 1am not in the 


| vein. . 


[ Exeunt King ad and Tr 
Buck: And is it thus? repays he my deep ſervice 


O. let me think on Haſtings; and be gone 
To Brecknock,* while my fearful head is on. 
1 [ Exit, 

8. 0 E N E III. 


The ſome. 125 . : 
Enter TreRREL. 


Trn. The tyrannous and bloody * is done; 


The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 


That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
Dighton, and Forreſt, whom 1 did ſuborn 


_ To do this piece of ruthleſs butchery, 
Albeit they, were fleſh'd villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, 
Wept like two children, in their death's ſad ſtory. 


O thus, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes, — 
Thus, thus, quoth Forreſt, girdling one another 
Within their alabaſter innocent arms : 


Their lips were four red roſes on a ſialk, 


Wich, in their ſummer beauty, kiſs a each other. 
A book of Prayers. on their pillow 7 "bs 


33 to 1 1 Te the caſtle of 1 aeck in Wales, 


where the duke of Buckingham's eftate lay. MALONE. 
0 thus, quoth Dighton; lay the gentle, babes, 
Thus, thus, quoth Forreſt, girdling one another 
Within their alabaſter innocent arms: — 


4 book of prayers on their pillow lay ; ] Theſe circumſtances 
yore probably N from 2258 old ſ0og of The m/ cruel Maths 


But 


ne; 


Oy. 


Wales, 


ſtances 
[urther 
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Which once, quoth Forreſt; almpft thang'd my mind; 
\ But, O, the devil — there the villain ſtopp'd; 
When Dighton thus told on, —we ſmothered | 
The moſt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, $57.5; 
That, from the prime creation, cer ſh: fram'd, mm _ 
Hence both are gone with conſcience and remorſe, 
They could not ſpeak; and ſo I left them both, 
To bear this tidings to the 1 * 


1 - 
a Enter King Richanb. 85 


And here he comes: — All. health, my lovereign 
_ - lord! 
Kk. Rich. Kind Ty rrel! am I happy in thy news d 
Iva. If to have e the thing you gave in charge 
Beget your happineſs, be happy then, 
For it is done. 
K. Rich. But didſt thou ſee ther dead? 
Tyr. 1 did, my lord. 


K. Riel; bailed, gentle Tyrrel ? 
Tra. The chaplain of the Tower hath buried 
them; 


But where, to ſay the truth, I do not Won 


K. Rich, Come to me, Tyrrel, ſoon at after ſup- 
8 
| When thou ſhalt tell tlie proceſs of their hoes 


of Edward P. "Mo zu The Chiles Garland of Princely Delight, The ; 
thirteenth edition of tis collection was publiſhed in 1690: | 
© When theſe ſweet children thus were laid in bed, 
And to the Lord their hearty prayers had ſaid, 
Sweet flumbring ſleep then eloimg up their eyes, 
© Each folded in the other's arms then lies 
It muſt be owned. however, that there is nothing to aſſiſt us in 
aſcertaining the exad date of this and many other of our ancient 
ballads, STrrvens, | D 


Vol. XV. 8 Hy . 


i * 
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Mean time, but think how I may do thee good, 
And be inheritor of thy delire. 
Farewell, till then. _ 
\ETRc 1 inwbly ke my leave. [ Exit 
K. Rick. The ſon of Clarence 28 1 pen d up 
cloſe ;? | 
His danghter meanly haveI match' d in marriage; 
The ſons of Edward ſleep in Abraham's boſom, 
And Anne my wife hath bid the world good night 
Now, for I know the Bretagne Richmond” aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And, by that knot, looks proudly on the crown, 
To her go I, a a jolly thriving wooer. 


s The fon of Clarence have l ed up cloſe 3 In Sherif Hutton 
caſtle, Yorkſhire; where he remained 'till the coming of Henry 
VII. who immediately after the battle of Boſworth ſent him to 

the Tower, and ſome few years after, moft treacherouſly and bar- 

| barouſly put him to death: being, from a total want of education 
and commerce with mankind, ſo ignorant, that he could not, ac- 
cording to Hall, diſcern a gooſe from a capon, With this unfor- 
tunate young nobleman ended the male line of the illufirious houſe 
of Plantagenet. RITSON, £ 
His daughter meanly have I match'd i in marriage; To Sir Richard 
\ Pole, Knt. This lady, at ſeventy years of age, without any legal 
proceſs, and forno crime but her relation to the crown, was bebeaded 
in the Tower by that ſanguinary tyrant Henry VIII. Her ſon, Lord 
Montague, had been put to death a few years before, in the ſame 

'manner, and for the ſame crime; and the famous Cardinal Pole, 
another of her children, only eſcaped the fate of his mother and 
brother, by” keeping out of the butcher's reach. 
| Rirson. 
171 — the Bretagne Rickmond — ] He i denominates Rich- 
mond, becauſe after the battle of Tewkſbury he had taken refuge 
in the court of Francis II. duke of Bretagne, where by the pro- 
curement of King Edward IV. he was kept a long time in a kind 
of honourable cuſtody. See note on ſc. iv. MALONE. | 
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Enter Caray. 


Cate. My lord,— 
K. Rich. Good news or bad, that thon com'ſtin 
; ſo bluntly ? | 
Cate. Bad news, my lord: Morton is fled to 
| \ Richmond; 
And Buckingham, back'd with the hardy Welih- 


men, 


Isin the field, and ſtill his power eacreaf6th. 


K. Rich. Ely with Richmond troubles me more 
near, 
Than Buckingham and his raſh- levied length. 
Come, — I have learn'd, that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor* to dull delay; | 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pae 'd beggary : 
Then fiery expedition be my wing. 
Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king ! 
Go, muſter men : My counſel is my ſhield; 
We muſt be brief, when traitors brave the feld. 
Lane 


2" SCENT. Iv. 
The fame: Before the Palace. 
Enter Queen MARGARET. 


2. Mar, So, now proſperity begins to mellow,? 3 
And drop into the rotten mouth of death, | 


= fearful commenting. 

Is leaden fervitor —— ] Bors thought a and cautious dif. 
quiſition are the dull attendants on delay. JOHNSON. | | 

begins to mellow, &c. | The lame thought occurs in Mart 


1 


fion's Antonie and 3 i602 : : 


4% KING RICHARD II. 
Here in theſe confines ſlily have 1 lurk'd, 


To watch the waning of mine enemies, 

A dire induction“ am J witneſs to, 

And will to France; hoping, the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 


Withdraw thee, wretched Margaret: who comes 
here? 


"Enter Queen ELIZABETH and the Ducheſs f York. 


2. EL1Z. Ab, my poor princes! ah, my tender 
babes! 
My nnblown flowers, new- appearing ſweets! 
If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 
And be not fix'd in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation ! | 
2 Mak. Hover about her; ſay, that right for 
right 


Hath dimm'd your infant morn to aged night, 


i — tow is his fate grown mellow, 
„ Inftant to fall into the rotten Jaws 
„% Of chap-fall'n death, ”” STEEVENS. 
—— &dire induction — ] Indudtion is preface, tian en firſt 
part. It is fo uſed by Sackville in our author's time. JOHNSON, 

3 —— ſay, that right for right —] This is one of thoſe conceits 
which our author may be ſuſpeted of loving better than propriety. 
Right for right is juſlice anſwering. to the claims of juſtice. 0: in 
this play: — 

„ — That ſorchead 
„ Where ſhould be branded, if that right were na 2 
OHNSON, 


FR the third ſcene of the firfi af Margaret was 1 bers 0d with 


the murder of young Rutland, and the death of her huſband and 
fon were imputed to the divine vengeapce rouſed by that wicked 
act. 80 juſt is God to right che innocent. Margaret now per- 
haps means to ſay, The right of me, an injured mother, whoſe ſon 
was lain at Tewkſbury, has now operated as powerfully as that 
right which the death of Rutland" gave you to divine juſtice, aud 
bas deſtroyed your children in their turn. MALONE, 
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Ducn. So many miferies have craz'd my voice, 
That my woe-wearied tongue is ſtill and mute,— 
Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead? | 
Mak. Plantagenet doth quit Plantagenet, 
Edward for Edward pays a dying debt. 
2. ELIZ. Wilt thou, O God, fly from lach gen- 
tle lambs, 
And throw them in the entrails of the wolf? 
When didſt thou ſleep, when ſuch a deed was done? 
Q Man. When holy Harry died, and my ſweet 


ſon. 
Duch. Dead life, blind bght, poor mortal- living 
ghoſt, 
Woe's rhe, ee ſhame, grave's due by life 
uſurp'd, © 


Brief abſtract and record of rodious days; 
Reſt thy unreſt on ara s lawful earth, | 
[Sitting down, 
Unlawfully SEG and with innocent blood! _ 
Q. ELtz. Ah, that thou would'ſt as ſoon afford h 
a mve.. BE 
As thou Bis + yield a ee "FD B 
Then would 1 hide my bones, not reſt them here! 
Ah, who hath any cauſe to mourn, but we T 
[Sitting down 25 her. 
Q. Man. 11 ancient ſorrow be molt reverent, 


4 When 40 thou ſleep, Ke.) That is, When, baten the preſent 
occaſion, didſt thou ever fleep during the commiſhon of ſuch an 
ation? Thus the only authentick copies now extant ; the quarto, 
1598, and the firſt folio. The editor of the ſecond folio changed 
When to Why, which has been adopted by all the ſubſequent edi- 
tors; though Margaret's anſwer evidently refers to the word found 
in the original copy. MALONE. | 

I have admitted this reading, though I am not quite certain of 
its authenticy, The reply of Margaret might have been deſigned 
28 an interrogatory echo to the la N of the Queen. STEEVENS. 


E e 3 
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Give mine the benefit of ſeniory, ® 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand.“ 

If forrow can admit ſociety, [ fi tang down with them, 

Tell o'er your woes again by viewing mine :— 

J had an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him; 

1 had a huſband,” till a Richard kill'd him: 

Thou hadſt an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him, 

Thou hadſt a Richard, till a Richard kill'd him. 
Duck. I had a Richard too, and thou didſt kill 


him; 

had a Rutland too, thou holp '{t to kill him. 

Q. Mak. Thou hadſt a Clarence too, and Rich- 
ard kill'd him. 

From forth the kennel of thy womb bath crept 

A hell-honnd, that doth hunt us all to death: 

That dog, that had his teeth before his eyes, 

To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood; 


ſeniory,] For Hari, jonson. 

oy in Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 1615, p. 149: 

„the ſon of Edmund, the ſon of Edward the ſrignior, the 
ſon of Alured,” &c. STEEVENS. 

The word in the quarto is fegnorie, in the folio ſigneury, and it 
has been printed figniory io the late editions: but as in general 
modern ſpelling has been adopted, I know not why the ancient | 
mode ſhould be adbered to in this particular inſtance. In The Co- 
medic of Errors, Vol. X. p. 316, ſenior has heen properly priuied by all 
the modern editors, though the words inthe old copy are— We'll 
draw cuts for the ſignior. The ſubftantive,in the text 1s W 
formed by our author from hence, MALONE. 

* And let my griefs frown on the upper land.] So, in our author's 
Rape of - Lucreces _ 

« By this ſtarts Collatine 28 "RMP a dream, | 
« And bids Lucretius give his Sorrows place.” MALONE. 


71 had a huſhand, ] The quarto has—a Richard, which the edi- 
tor of the folio correded by ſubſtituting—a huſband. I believe 
 Shakſpeare wrote—l had 4 Henry. Ina ſubſequent ſpeech in this 
| ſcene, p. 443. 1. 2. my brother” being printed in the quarto by 
miſtake, inſtead of „ thy brother, the editor of the folio corroded | 

the t words and pad ur huſband. MALONE, | 


. mend a purchaſe. JOKNSON. 
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That foul defacer of God's handy-work 
That excellent grand tyrant. of the earth, 
That reigns * in galled eyes of weeping ſonls, 
Thy womb let looſe, to chaſe us to our graves. 
O upright, juſt, and true-diſpoſing God, | 
How do I thank thee, that this carnal * car 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body, 
And makes her pew-fellow * with others' moan! 
Duca. O, Harry's wife, triumph not in my 
woes; | . | | 
God witneſs with me, I have wept for thine. 
2. Mar. Bear with me; I am hungry for re- 
venge, e * 
And now I cloy me with beholding it. | 
Thy Edward he is dead, that kil'd my Edward; 
Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward; 
Young York he is but boot, * becauſe both they 
Match not the high perfection of my lols. 


That reigns &c.] This and the preceding line have been 
omitted by all the modern editors, Rowe excepted. STEEVENS. 
Theſe two lines are found only in the folio, and are there tranſ- 
poſed. They were rightly arranged by Mr. Steevens. Malou. 
? ——carnal —) This word, in the preſent inſtance, may ſig- 
niſy carnivorous, though in Hamlet it is uſed for faughterous: 
of carnal, bloody, and unnatural ads.“ STEEVENS, _ 
And makes her pew-fellow——] Pew-fellow ſeems to be com- 
panion. We have now a new phraſe, nearly equivalent, by which 


we ſay of perſons in the ſame difficulties, that they are in the ſame 


65 


box, JOHNSON. „ | | | 

Pew-fellow is a word yet in uſe. SIR I. HAWKINS. 

I find this compound word in Vortiward Hoe, a comedy, by 
Decker and Webſter, 1607: „He would make him pue- fellou 
with a lord's ſteward at leaſt.“ „ THE Eh 
Again, in Weſftward-Hoe, by the ſame authors, 1606: _ 

being both my ſcholars, and your honeſt pue-fellows.” 

„ e 55 STEEVENS, 

* Young York he is but boot,] Boot is that which is thrown.in to 


| 1 
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Thy Clarence he is dead, that ſtahb'd my Edward; 
And the beholders of this tragick play. 
The adulterate Haſtings, Rivers. Vaughan, Grey, 
Untimely ſmother'd in their dulky graves. 
: Richard yet lives, hell's black intelligencer ; 
Only referv'd their factor, to buy ſouls, 
Abd ſend them thither : But at hand, at hand, 
Enfues his piteous and unpitied end: | 
| Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, - Talbots pray, 
To have him ſuddenly convey 'd from hence: — 
Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 
'T bat I may live to ſay, The dog is dead! 
Q. ExEz. O. thou didſt prophecy, the time would 


come, 
That 1 ſhould wiſh for thee to help n me curſe 
That bottled ſpider, that foul bunch- back d toad. 


2 Mak. I call'd thee then, vain flouriſh of my 
fortune; 


1 call'd thee then, oe Bo, aid queen; 
The preſentation of but what 1 was, 


'The llattering index of a direful pageant,“ 


DE | ? The adulterate Haftings,) I betiens Shakſpeare wrote: 
The adulterer Haflings, — — — WARBURTON. Fe - 

Adulterate is right, We ſay metals are adulterate; and adulterat 

ſometimes means "the ſame as adulterer. In either ſenſe, on this 
| occaſion, the epithet will ſuit. Haſtings was adulterate, as Mar- 
garet has try'd his friendſhip and found it faitbleſs; he was an 
aadulterer, as he cohabited with Jane Shore during the life of her 
huſband. S0, the Ghoſt in Hamlet, ſpeaking of the King, ſays: 

| „ — that inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt. + STEFVENS,* 

3 Farth gapes, hell burns. fiends 1oar, faints pray,] This . 
fed line is nor iojudiciouſly completed by ſome farmer editor: 

: Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar for him ; Jo" Pay, 
To have &c. STEEVENS. 

* The flattering index of a direful pageant,) Pagrents are dumb 
ſhows, and the poet meant to allude to. one of theſe, the index of 
which promiſed a happier conclufion. The pageants then diſplayed 
on public occafif-ns were generally preceded by a brief account of 

5 the orger in which the characters were 10 walk. "Thos. indexes 
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One ws da high, to be hurl'd down below: 7 
mother only mock'd with two fair babes; 


A dream of what thou waſt; 


a gariſh flag, 


To be the aim of every dangerous ſhot; ? 

A fign of dignity, a breath, a bubble; 

A queen in jeſt, only to fill the ſcene. 

Where is thy huſband now ? where be thybrothers! 7 
Where be thy two ſons ? wherein doſt thou joy ? 


Who 


ſues, and kneels, and lays 508 lave the 


queen? 


Where be the bending peers thay . 4 
Where be the thronging troops that follow'd thee? 
Decline all this,“ and ſee what now thou art. 

For happy wife, a moſt diſtreſſed widow ; 


For joyful mother, one that wails the name; 


For one being ſued to, one that humbly 3 . 
For queen, a very caitiff crown'd with care: = 
For one that ſcorn'd at me, now ſcorn'd of me; 

For one being fear'd of all, now fearing one; 

For one commanding all, obey'd of none. 

Thns hath the courſe of Juſtice whee!'d about,“ 


were difiributed among the ſpedtators. that they mig! „t underſtand , 
the meaning of ſuch allegorical ſtuff as was uſually exib'ied. 

The index of every book was anciently placed before the begiuwng of 
it. STEEVENS. | ; 


' © PG gariſh flag, 


To be tie aim of every dangerous hot; Alluding to the danger- | 


ous ſituation of thoſe perſons to whoſe care the fland.rgs of ar ies 


were entruſted. 
© Where be the bending prers that flatter d thee? || 
| transferred this queſtion to Alicia in Jane Shore: 


7 Decline all {his,} i 


- STEEVENS. 

Mr. Ro! 2 
* —— Where is the king Sk 

« And all the ſmiling cringing train 'of courticrs, 

„ That bent the knee before thee?” drr 
i. e. run through all thi: tr: 


So, in Troilus and Creſſidas ** I'll decline the whole queſtion,” 


This phraſe the 
5 —— wheel'd about, * Thus the W TOE folio — whirF's 


oet borrowed from bis graimnmate MALORY. 


about. Wines, 


has 


N , 


bf to laſt. a 
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And left thee but a very prey to time; Duct 
' Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 
To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 
Thou didſt uſurp my place, And doſt thou not 
 Uſorp the juſt proportion of my ſorrow ? 
Now thy proud neck bears half my burden'd yoke. 
From which even here I flip my wearied head, 
And leave the burden of it all on thee. 
Farewell, York's wife, — and > een of ſad mil. 
85 | chance, — 
Theſe Engliſh woes ſhall make me ſmile i in Fade 
Q. EILIz. O thou well ld in Tens * 2 


while, | 


And teach me how to curſe mine 8 K. 
Q. Mar. Forbear to Heep the night, and laſt” 

- the day}: * BON 

Compare dead happineſs with living woe; ihr! 


Think that thy babes were fairer than they were, 
And he, that ſlew them, fouler than he is: 
| Bettering thy loſs makes the bad-cauſer worle; ? 


- een this will teach thee how to curſe. 2 


Q. ELiz. My words are dall, O, quicken them 141 
With thine! i readin 


2. Mas. Thy woes will make them ſharp, and "_ 
_ Pierce like mine. | Ext! Q: MARGARET. 


LC: 
unbee 


Th 

being 

intel 

quea 

berit 
h 


— 


7 Forbes to ſeeh — and faft —] re has no 8 with the 
Preceding word forbear; the meaning being, — Sleep not at night, 
and faſt during the day. The quarto reads— to ſleep the n3gits, 
and faſt the days. MALONE. | 
x were fairer — ] So the quarto. The folio reads — ſweeter, 
| | MALONE, 

Y | Bettering thy oſs makes the bad-cauſer worſe ; ] We man either 
read this line thus: — 

HBeettering thy loſs, mate the bad-cauſer worſe, 
which I believe to be he. true reading, or include it in a por: 
theſis, M. MASON, | 


the 
ight, 
ghts, 


11116 
ONE, 
ther 
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DucH. Why ſhould calamity be full of words ? 
EI. Windy attorneys to _ client work,” 
Airy ſucceeders of inteſtate joys, * 
Poor breathing orators of I - : 
Let them haye ſcope: though what they do i impart | 
Help nothing elſe, yet do they eaſe the heart.“. 
Dock. If ſo, then be not tongue- ty'd : go with me, 
And in the breath of bitter words let's ſmother 
My dawned ſon, that thy two ſweet ſons ſmother'd. 
Drum, within, 


] hear bis drum, — be copious in exclaims. 


Enter King Rienanb, and his Train, marching. 
K Rich. Who intercepts me in my expedition? 


* Duch. Why ſhould calamity be full wh words? 
L. Eliz. Windy attorneys to their client woes, ] So, in our 
zuthorls Venus and Adonis: | 
« So of concealed ſorrow may be ſaid : 
« Free vent of words love's fire doth aſſuage - 
« But when the heart's attorney once is wute, 
« The client breaks as deſperate of his ſuit. ' 
The quarto reads — your client woes, The folio — their clients 
woes. MALONE, 2 
Airy ſucceeders of inteflate 717555 As I cannot underfiand the 
reading of the folio — intefine | have adopted another from the 
quarto in 1597: | | 5 
Ain fucceeders of inteſtate joys : | 
i. e. worgs, tun'd to complaints, ſucceed joys that are dead; and 
ubequeath'd to ms to whom they ſhould properly deſcend. 
THFOBALD, 
The metaphor is extremely TY The joys already poſſeſled 


being all conſumed and paſſed away, are ſuppoſed to have died 


inteſtate, that is, to have made no will, having nothing to be- 
queath; aud mere verbal complaints are their lucceſſors, but in- 
berit nothing but miſery. M ALONE. | 


— though what they do impart | 7 5 | 
Hel nothing elſe, yet do they eaſe the heart. } So, in Macbeth + 
„Give forrow words; the grief that does ro. ſpeak, 
„ Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break, " 
| MALONE, | | 


The Ms reads — Help not at all, —. 
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Duck. O, ſhe, an might have intercepted thee, 
By ſtrangling thee in her *accurſed womb, 
From all the ſlaughters, wretch, that thou haſt done, 

Q. ELIz. Hid' t thou that forehead with a golde 

crown, 
Where ſhould be branded if that right were right, 
The {laughter of the prince that ow'd that crown? 


And the dire death of my poor ſons, and brothers? K. I 
Tell me, thou villain-ſlave, where are my children? WW Duc 
Doch. Thou toad, thou toad, where is thy bros Thou 
ther Clarence? Agrie 
And little Ned Plantagenet, his ſon? Teich 
2. ELtz. Where is the gentle Rivers, Vauglian, Wi Thy f 
CT 8 
Duch. Where is kind Haſlings! 3 Thy 1 
K. Rich. A flouriſh, trumpets | — frike alarum = 
drums! Thy? 
Let not the heavens hear theſe tell- . women More 
Rail on the Lord's anointed: Strike, I ſay. — Wha 


|  [Flouriſh, Alarun;, That 
Either be patient, and entreat me fair, K. 
Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. 
 Dvucn. Art thou my ſon? $0, 
K. RIch. Ay; I thank God, my father, and your- 
tel. 
Duck. Then patiently hear my impatience. 
K. Rich. Madam, 1 have a touch of your con- 
dition,“ 


That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 

Fo that ow'd that crown, ] i. e. that paſlelled it. So, in 
King Jo: 

* Which owe the” crown that _ 0 'ermaſtereſt. ” ' Srervens, 

* —— 4 touch of. your condition, ] A Jpice or harhicis of You 

temper e or un. Jounz0n., | h | 


J 


VENS, 
your 
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Doch. O, let me ſpeak. | 
K. Rich. Do, then; but TI not bear | 
Doch. I will be mild and zentle 3 in my words, 
Kk. Rich. And brief, good mother; for am in 
haſte. 
Duca. Art thou ſo haſty? 1 kin Nai for thee, 
God knows, 1n torment and in agony. 
K. Rich. And came I not at laſt to PRIN Te you? 
Doch. No, by the holy rood, thou know'ſt it well, 
Thou cam'ſt on earth to make the earth my hell. 
A grievous burden was thy birth to mae 
Tecchy* and wayward was thy infancy; - 
Thy ſchool-days, frightful, deſperate, wild, and ho 5 
rious; 
Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and ventu- 
rous; 
Thy age confirm'd, proud, ſubtle, fly, and bloody, 
More mild, but yet mote harmful, kind i in hatred: . 
What comfortable hour canſt thou name, 


That ever grac'd me“ in thy company? 


K. Rich. Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour,“ that 
call'd your grace 


So, in Chapman's tranflation of the 24th Tliade 

„ this cold blood embrac'd a fiery touch 

„Of anger,” &c. STEEVENS. | 
etch) ] Is touchy, peeviſh, fretful, ill-temper' d. Rirsox. 


So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
{© To lee it tetch, and fall out with the dug—," 
'STEEVENS. 


® That ever grac'd me——) To grace ſeems here to mean the 
fame 23 10 bleſs, to make happy. So, gracious is kind, and Sete 
are favours. JOHNSON. - 
We find the ſame expreſſion in Marbeth : 
„ Pleale it your bighneſs BE | 
To grace us with your royal company.”  STEEVENS, | 


] —— Humphrey Hour,]- This may probably be an allukon o | 
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To breakfaſt c once, forth of my company. 
11 1 be o e in . Ns : 


2 


ſome affair of 51 N of which the ducheſs bad been ſuſpeded. 
I cannot find the name in Holinſhed. | Surely the poet's fondneſ; 
g "fp A quibble has not induced him at once to perſonify and chtiſten 
| that kour of the day which ſummon'd his mother to breakfaſt. 

So, in The Wit of a Woman, 1604: 6 Gentlemen, time makes 
us brief: our old miſtreſs, Houre, is at hand.“ 

Shakſpeare might indeed by this ſtrange phraſe (Humphrey Hour) 
| have defigned to mark the hour at which the good Ducheſs Was as 
de as the followers of Duke Humphrey. 

The common cant phraſe of dining with duke Humphrey, I have 
never yet heard fatisfaQorily explained. It appears, however, 
from a ſatirical pamphlet called The Guls Horn-booke, 1609, writ- 
ten by T; Deckar, that in the ancient church of St. Paul, one of 

the ailes was called Duke Humphrey's Walk; in which thoſe who 
had no means of procuring a dinner, affected to loiter. Deckar 
concludes his fourth chapter thus: „By this, 1 imagine you have 
walked your bellyful, and thereupon being weary, or (which 1s 
rather, I beleeve,) being moſt gentleman- like hungry, it is fit that 


ET brought you unto the duke, ſo {becauſe he followes the faſhion 


of great men in keeping no houſe, and that therefore you muſt go 
ſeeke your dinner) ſuffer me to take. you by the hand and leade you 


Auto an ordinary.” The title of this chapter is, "How a gallant 


ſhould behave himſelf in Powles Walkes.” 
Hall, in the 7th See, B. III. ſeems to confirm this ivterpre- 
MIT? 2000 
«'Tis Ruffio: Trow' ft thou where be div d „darf 
« In ſooth I faw him fit with duke Humfray : 
Manie good welcoms, and much gratis cheere, 
Keeps he for everie ſtragling cavaliere 
« An open houſe baunted with greate reſort, 
« 0g ſervice mixt with muſical diſport, ke. 
| _ Hall's Satyres, Edit. 1692, p. 60, 


See likewiſe Foure letters « and certain Sonnets, by Gabriel Harvey, | 


25392: | 8 SLY 

2 te ſeeke his dinner in Poules with duke Humphrey : 
licke diſhes, to be a beggar. 

Again, in The Return of the Keigit of the Poſt, c. by Naſh, 
3606: **——in the end comming into Feud, to behold the 01 
due and his gueſts." X. 

Again, in 4 wonderful, range. as een Prognoſtication, 


for this Year, &c. 1591, by Naſh: ——fſundry fellowes in their 


ſilkes ſhall be appointed to keepe duke Humfrye company in ale, 
n "ap know not wages: to bet their dinners end. 


| [ 
* j | 


. 


uſpeded. 
fondneſ 
chriſten 


e make; 


6 Hour 
s Was as 
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let me march on, and not offend you; ; Madam. 


drum. 
1 8 " 9 | I pr 'ythee, hear me ſpeak. 
k. Rich. You e too bitterly. R 
Doch. . Hear me a word; 
For I ſhall never ſpeak to thee em, | 
Ricn...So. ” 
Boes, Either thou wilt die, 5 God 8 jul ordi- 
$a th queror ; . 
from this war thou turn a con 
71 Bo grief and extreme age ſhall periſh, 
yer look upon thy face again. . 
ae take with thee my moſt heavy curſe; 
Which, in the day of battle, tire thee more, 5 
Than all the complete armour that thou wear'ſt! 
My prayers on the adverſe party fight; 
100 there the little ſouls of Edward 8 children 
Whiſper the ſpirits of thine enemies, 
And promiſe them ſucceſs and victory. 
Noody t thou art, 1 will be thy end; 


rey was buried at st. Aiden | 
If it be objeted that duke Hung not uncommon, 
let it likewiſe be remember d that cenotaphs dag STEEVENS. 


Sir Fokn Bewcampe, 

Stowe's 1 1398, that 

bu ges from Stow to Thomas, earls of Warwick who dyed 
7 


in 1358, had a faire monument” on the ſouth. fide of the body 


| ” 6 by ignorant people 

' h. He, ſays Stowe, is 

e 9 Duke of Glofler, who AP et ad 

buried at Saint Albans, twentie miles from wn nar on hoes fn. 
5 A8 merily profeſſe the mſelues to ſerue Du e Hu p 


kewles, are to bee puniſhed here, and fent to Saint Albans, there 


to be puniſhed agaioe, for their abſence from, they mialſher, as, 
they call him.“ RITSsoW. $ $ 
Ma Hour,] I believe nothing wore than en mw: 
oet's twentieth Sonne 7 
ED kues (colours) and Hughes, {Iman * 4] P 
the ale, e ee MALONE,. | | 
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Shame ſerves thy life,“ and doth thy death attend, 
| : ws Exit. 
Q. Ern Though far more canſe, yet 140 leſs 
ſpirit to curſe - 

5 Abides i in me; I ſay amen to her. [ Going, 
K. Rich. Stay, madam, 9 1 muſt ſpeak a word 
| with you. : 

ii 1 liave no more ſons of the royal My 

blood, 


For thee to murder: for my daughters, Richard, _\ſ K 


1 55 They ſhall be praying nuns, not weeping queens; 


Aud therefore level not to hit their lives, C 
K. Rich. You have a daughter call d—Eliz: "A 
beth, 
Vitmous and . royal and gracious. | 
- Q. ELtz. And muſt ſhe die for this? O, let ber 
„„ 
at 111 corrupt her manners, ein het beauty; 
Slander myſelf, as falſe to Edward's bed; 
Throw over her the veil of infamy: 
So ſhe may live unſcarr'd of bleeding flmehter, 
1 will confeſs ſhe was not Edward's daughter. 
K. Rich. Wrong not her birth, the 1 is of royal 
| blood. 
2. ELIz. To ſave her life, T'll fay—ſhe is not ſo, 
K. Rich. Her life is (afeſt only in her birth. 
Q. ELI z. And only in that e died her bro- 
thers. 


: * Shame farves thy life]. To. ſerve is to accompany, Ann being j 


near the perſons of their maſters, - Fornson, 


9 Stay, medam,] On this dialo al tis not neceſſary to beſtow 
much eriticiſm, part of it Is rid alen. and the whole | rune 
ble. Jounson, 
le is of rojal Me The folio rexde—the. is 6 7090 
| ge STEVENS. | 


er, 
5 royal 


ot ſo. 
. . | 
r bro- 


being 


beſtow 
proba- 


royal 


To revel 1 in the entrails of my lambs. 5 


/ 
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i K. Rich. Lo, at their births good ftars were ; 
3 oppoſite. 


2 Er1z. No, to their lives bad friends were 
contrary. | 


K. Rich. All navoided* is the 480 of dei 1 5 


2. ELIIZ. True, e avoided Weg. makes def. | 
tiny; 


zi babes were deſlin- d to a . death, 
If grace had bleſs'd thee with a fairer 7% 5 
K. Rich. Lou ſpeak, as if chat I had ſlain my Si 
ro |. Ons Os 
"0 EL1z. Couſins, indeed; and by their uncle Sek 
cozen'd 
of comfort, kingdom, kindred: freedom, le. ©» 
Whoſe hands ſoever lanc'd their tender Hearts, 6 
Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction ?ẽ:i: 
No doubt the murderous knife was dull amd blunt, 
Till it was whetted on thy ſtone-hard heart, 


15 


| 2 Lo, at lle: 77 —1 Perhaps we ſhould -x. 0 at theix 25 
births —. TyRWIrTr. | | 


4 4ll unavoided &c. ] i. e. b idee 90 before: 5 
« Whoſe unavoided eye is dangerous.” MALONE.. 


© Thy head, all indireRy, gave direQion : |] This is a jingle in. 
which Shakſpeare perhaps found more re than His readers. 
So, in Hamlet: 3 FE Ws 
© By indireflions find directions « uk, 
The ſaine oppobiion of words occurs alſo 3 in King Jobn. x 
- STEEVENS. 


C Till it was whetted on th 8 heart, 1 This conceit ſeems 


iſo to have been a great favourite of our author. We meet wo 

it more than once. So, in King Henry IV. P. ll: 85 : 
Thou bid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts, 
„ Which thou haſt whetted on thy _ heart, 
„To ffab,“ Ke. 


2 in The Merchant of Fenices AIR 


% Not on thy ſole, but on thy foul; harſh Jew," . 
«© Thou mak ſ thy knife keen. * STEVENS, 


"Ip, 


Vor. XV. 335) F QA 


has 


pri type of glory, Richard means a crown, M. MASON. 
The ef, placed over 2 pulpit is füll called by. architeds 3 


/ 
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uſed. HZNIL EV. 


But that Aill aſe * of grief makes wild grief tame, 
My tongue ſhould to thy ears not name my boys, 
Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes; 


And I, in ſuch a deſperate bay of death, 
Like a poor bark, of ſails and tackling reft, 
' Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom. _ 


K. Rich. Madam, fo thrive I in my enterprize, 
And dangerous ſucceſs of bloody wars, 


As I intend more good to you and yours, 


Than ever you or yours by, me were harm d! 


Q ELIz. What good 1 18 cover d with: the face of 


heaven, 


10 be diſcover' d. that can don me good! 70 


K. Rich. The advancement: of y_—_ children, 
gentle lady. 


2. EI1z. Up to ſome ſcaffold, ara to Joly their 


heads? 


K. Rich. No, to che dignity and height of for 


tune, 


The high imperial type ? of this earth 8 glory. 


. ELIZ. Flatter my ſorrows with report of! it; 


Tell me, what ſlate, what dignity, what hongur, 


2 mill uſt —] i. 6. canflant aſe; Sa, in Kin Rickard We 


A generation of ill breeding thoughts,” STIxVIXs. 
Is Tha high imperial type—] Type is exhibition, ſhow, diſplay. 
Jonnson. 


* | 


1 think it means pr" og one ot its uſual Savibcations, —ÞBy the 


type. It is, apprehend, . iy a fimilar ſenſe tbat the vere is here 


Bullokar, in bis Expoſiter, 1616, defines. Tybe— 46 A figure, 


form, or likeneſs of any thing.“ Cawdrey in his Alphabetical Tas 
ble, vc, 1604, calls it — ++. figure, example, or ſhadawe of any 


thing.” The word is uſed in King Henry FI. P. III. as here: 
e Thy 0 bears the Aa! of ot: of Naples.” E's en 


} F C 
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Canſt then demiſc* to any child of mine! ? 


K. Rich. Even all I have; ay, and 101 and all, 


Will I withal endow a child of thine ; 
$0 in the Lethe of thy angry ſoul 


Thou drown the ſad remembrance of thoſe wrong, 
Which, thou ſuppoſeſt, I have done to thee. 
2 ETIz. Be brief, leſt that the procels of thy 

”  kindtieſs | 
Laſt longer telling than thy kindoefs' date. 
K. Rien. Then know, that, from my ſoul, I love N 
thy daughter, 
2. E112. My daughter's mother thinks. it with 
ber ul. , 
K. Ricn. What do you think? 
EL1Z. That thou doſt love my daughter, from | 
thy ſoul: 
so, from thy ſoul's love, didlt thon love her b. 
„ | - + Os 
And, from my heart 5 love, 1 do thank thee for it, 
K. Rich. wy. not ſo haſty to confound my mean 
hs 
I mean, that with my ſoul 1 ee thy daughter, 
And do intend to make her queen of England. 
2. Ettz. Well then, who doſt thou mean all 
be het king? | 


8 Can ſi tion demiſe 3 To Jeniſe is is t0 4ront, from aenittere 
to devolve a right from one to another. STEEVENS, 


The conſtant language of leaſes is, = dettiſed, granted, and 
to farm let.” But I believe the word is uſed by no poet but Shak- 
ſpeare. For demiſe, the reading of the quarto, dtd firſt fölio, the 
editor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily fubftituted deviſe. MALONXE, 


9 $0 in the Lethe of thy angry ſoul 


Thou drown the ſad mme F 40 wrongs 80, in Kin 
Henry IP. P. 11: 1 Y 1 5 6 . 


£04 Mey this be waſh'd in Lethe one forgotten? 2 sra zva. 


* 


. wy 


. XING RICHARD II. 
K. Ricn. Co be: that makes her feen Whe 


— 


_ attention to the broken verſe preceding: 


. elſe ſhould be? 
OF, 412. What, 1 


. K. A e ſo: What think you 

of it, madam? | 

2. Ex. How canſt SE woo her? I 

. That I would learn of you, 

As one being beſt acquainted with her humour. Hav 
2. Erz And wilt thou learn of me? K 
K. Ricy. | Madam, with all my heart.“ 5 
2. EL1Z. Send to her, by the man that flew her Met 

brothers, Wh 

A pair of bleeding hearts; thereon engrave. _ = 

Edward, and York; then, haply, will ſhe weep : To 

I herefore preſent to her,. as ſometime Margaret? „If! 

Did to thy father, ſteep'd in Rutland's blood, — To 

A handkerchief; which, ſay to her, did drain Mi 

The purple ſap from her ſweet brothers 1 A | 

And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withal. Tl 


If this inducement move her not to love, 
Send het a letter of thy noble deeds; 
Tell her, thou mad'ſt away her uncle er, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and, for her ſake, 
Mad ſt quick conveyance with her good aunt Anne. 
K. Rich. You mock me, madam; : this 1 is not 
the way FS 


Even ſo: What think y ou : of it, madam? ] Thus me folio, ex- 
cept that it reads how Jaflead of what. The quarto, without 


I, even I: what think you of it, madam? 
«© I am not {ſays Mr. Malone) ſure whether it mould not t be 
printed, 47. even I.” STEEVENS. 
> Madam, . with all my. heart. ! 1 REF the. wank. Medes, 
"may be ſafely omitted, as it violates the meaſure. STEEVENS. | 
— ſometime Margaret — ] Here is Wether Foloreuce. to. 
"the plays." of ay Ot FI. e 


Wo. f . = 


K J N G RI CHARD/ BE 4575. 
To win your daughter, 5 e 
-ELIZ, © There is no other way; : 
Unleſs thou could'ſt put on ſome other ſhape, + 
And not be Richard 580 hath done all this. 5 
K. Rich. Say, that Il did“ all this for love of her? 3 
2. EL1z. Nay, then indeed, me cannot choole | 1; 
but have thee,” - ; 
Having bought love with lech a bloody ſpoil. s . 
K. Rich. Look, what is done cannot be now. 
amended: :. : | \ 
Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 
Which after-hours give leiſure to repent, 
If I did take the kingdom from your ſons, 
To make amends, I ll give it to your daughter. 
If have kill'd the iſſue of your womb, 
To quicken your increaſe, 1 will beget _ 
Mine iſſue of your blood upon your daughter. 
A grandam's name is little leſs in love. 
Than is the doting title of a mother; _ 


. * R 4 


[ Soy, that I did c.] This and the follewing fifty-four lines, ; | | 
ending with. the words lender years” in P- 449, are e only in the 1 
folio. MALONE. | 


6 Nay, then indeed, ſhe cannot chooſe but have #67 . oa copy - — 
hate. ] The ſenſe ſeems to require that we ſhould read: 

| —— but love thee, IS 4 
ironically, TVWnIrr. : 8 


As this is evidently ſpoken ironically, 1 agree with Tyrwhitt, | 
that the preſent reading 1 is corrupt, but ſhould rather amend it by 
readiug © have you,” than love you; as the word have is 
more likely to have been miſtaken for hate, hs; traces of the . 5 
being nearly che ſame. M. MBO. | Rev | | 


As this conjeRure is, in my opinion, as once ate 4 ju- 
dicious, I have placed it in the text. A ſomewhat correſponding 
error had happened in Coriolanus, laſt ſpeech of ſcene iv. AQ IV. 
where have was apparently given inſtead of —hate, STEEVENS. 


"Be — ee „. eil is waſte, bayock. Jonxsox. 
Ff 3 
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They are as children, but one ſtep Sen | 
8 Even of your mettle, of your very blood; “ 
Olf all one pain, — ſave for a night of groans 
Bl Endur'd of her, for whom you bid like ſorrow.“ 
Your children were vexation to your youth, 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. 
The lofs, you have, is but—a ſon being king, 
And, by that loſs, your daughter is made queen. 
Is cannot make you what amends I would, 
I Therefore accept ſuch kindneſs as I can. 
| | Dorſet your ſon, that, with a fearful ſoul, 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, _ 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home 
To high promotions and great dignity: 


The king, that calls your: beauteous: e 
wife, 


| Familirly ſhall call thy Doplez——brathen;- 7 
Again ſhall you be mother to a king. 
And all che ruins of diſtreſsful times 


-7 Even of your wah of your very blood ; ] The folio 3 
| The. two, wards are frequently confounded in the old copies. That 
metils was, the word intended here, appears from various otber paſe 
ages. | So, in Macbeth : 
„% _— Thy undaunted mettle ſhould compoſe, 
; „ Nothing but males. IN 19H | 
"Again, i in K. Rickard II: © rity 
$ „ that bed, that womb, LINE 
% That mettle, that ſelf-mould that faſkion'd Nang? 
Made him à man.” | | 
Again, in Timon of Allens: 
Me | 44 Common mother. thou, l 
5 | , Wheſle womb. unmeaſureable, and :ofivite loads,” 
Teems and feeds all, whoſe ſelf-ſame- mettle 
„ Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff d, 
% Engenders the black toad, Kc. Malone. 
Endur d of her, ] Of in the, language. of Shakſpeare's, age Was ; 
frequently uſed, for by. MALONE. | | | 
— bid like Ae Bid 1 isin the pa tenſe from biet, = 
a _ Jorinson. 


I 


Under what atle ſhall 1 woo for they, 
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Repair d with double riches of content. 


What! we have many goodly days to ſee 2 


The liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
Shall come again, transform'd to orient pearl; 


| Advantaging their loan, with intereſt 


Of ten-times-double gain of happineſs.* 

Go then, my mother, to thy daughter go; 

Make bold her baſhful years with your . 
Prepare her ears to hear a wooer's tale; 


Put in her tender heart the aſpiring flame 


Of golden ſov'reignty; acquaint the princeſs 
With the ſweet ſilent hours of marriage 0 : 


And when this arm of mine hath chalied 


The petty rebel, dull-brain'd Buckingham, | 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy danghter to a conqueror's bed: - 


To whom 1 will retail my conqueſt won.“ 


And ſhe ſhall be ſole victreſs, Cæſar's Cæſar. 


Q. EIIz. What were I beſt to ſay? her father” 8 


brother 
Would be her lord? Or ſhall I fay, her : 
Or, he that flew her brothers, and her ot ? 


1 


i * 4doantogind their loan, with intereſt 
Of ten-times-double gain of OR [ The W 
My eaſy emendation will convince every reader 
are made out of one another only by a letter turned upfide dawn. 


The tears that you have lent to your afflitions, all be turn'd into 
gems 3 and THuite you by way of intereſt, &c. THEOBALD, Y 
Ho often the letters wind n are confounded in theſe copies, has 


been ſhown in various places. See Vol. V. p. 178, n. 3; and note 
on Timon of Atlens, AR IV. fc, iii, Vol. XVII. MAT, 


3 To whom 1 will retail my. conqueſt won, ] To retail (as Mr. M. Y 
Maſon has obſerved in a note on A& III. ſc. i. p. 348, n. 9. ) is 


to hand down from one to another. Richard, in the preſent in- 


fiance, means 10 ſay he will tranſmit the benefit of his viterie) to 


Elizabeth. STV Ius. | 


Fre 


that love and lone 


_— 
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That God, che law, my honour, and her love, 
Can make ſeem pleaſing to her tender years? 
K. Rich. Infer fair —— 8 From * 255 alli 
e 
1 ELIZz. Which ſhe. ſhall purchaſe with till 
„lasting ar. 

K. Rich. Tell her, the king, chat may command, 
: entreats. * 
2 Eriz. That at her bands, which the king! Q 
EKEing forbids.* | ” Tre 
*. Baa: Say, ſhe ſhall be A high aud mighty Too 


queen. sf '4 
9 EIIZ. To wail the ane. 3 as 4 3 doth, Py 
K. Rich. Say, I will love her everlaſtingly. Q 
ä I how long ſhall that title, ever, + 
5 | ct ES 


K. Rich. Sweetly in "© unto her fair life's end. 

Wy EL1z. But how long fairly thall her lweet life 

ff. ITS 

K. Ricn. As long as heaven, and nature, length 

14-66 Ito; 5 

Ye EIIz. As long as bell, Te Richard: Jikes of it. 

K. Rich. Say, J. her ſoy reign, am her ben 
e low.“ 


2. EIIz. But ſhe, your ſubjeR, 1 loaths _ 
toy reixnty. | 8 


: Yi 8 bak the ung king ferkids.” ] Altuding to the probibia 
In, the Levitical law. See Leviticus xviii. 14. GREY, 


Bat how lon g ſhall that tille, ever, lofi? ] Young has borrovel 
this thought in bie Univerſal Paſſion- 
+, 4 But ſay, my all, my miſtreſs, and my friend, | 
„ What day next week th" eternity ſhall end * STELVENS, 


'$, — an her ſubjed low, } Thus the folio. © This: e reads: 
—— her PA love. STEEVENS, 


K. Ricn. Be eloquent in my bebalf to her. 


Q. E11z. An honeſt tale ſpeeds bell being plainly 
te. $01. © 


K. Rion, Then, in plain terms elbe, my loving 
_ tale.” 


O. EI. Plain, and not honek, istoo-barſh . 


K. Rich. Your reaſons are too ſhallow and too 
| quick. 


9. Et1z. O, no, my reaſons are too | deep and 
dead; — 


Too deep and dead, 725 3 in This graves. 


K. Rich. Harp not on chat firing, madam ; - that. 
is paſt. 


break. 


7 Then, in blen, terms _ her my loving 11. So the quarts, The 
' folio reads: 


„Then plainly to her tell my loving tale. Malou. | 


followed the quarto 1597.  STEEVENS. | 


k. Rich. Harp not on that firing, madam ; that i is paſt. | 
Q. Eliz. Harp on it fill ſhall J. xc. ] In the quarto, 1598, the 
firſt of theſe two lines is wanting, The paſſage flands thus: 

9 Qu. O, no, my reaſons, c. 
Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves. 


King. Harp on it ſtill ſhall 1, till heart - ſtrings break, 
Now by my george, kc. 


nexed it to the queen 5 former ſpeech, but 5 not N the omit- 

ied line. 

The editor of the. folio ſupplied the line . was wanting, but 

My he: 6 it, and exhibited the paſſage thus: . 

| Qu. O, no, my reaſons are too deep and dead; . 

| Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their 8 

Harp on it fill ſhall I, till heart-ſtrings break. 
King. Harp not on that firing, madam, that is paſt 

A Now by my 10 Kc. 
The 1 text is formed 


KING RICHARD iI. © Ne" 


* Harp not c.] In the regulation of theſe mort ſpeeches I have | 


rom the dune, and the folio. Maron. | 


* 


2. Ei. Harp on it gil dau! an heat-ftrings. 


The printer of the next quarto ſaw that the line— «+ Harp on it 
Aill hall I,” Ke. could not belong to Richard, and therefore an- 


loved the quarto, except that it reads, in the preceding ſpeech, Why 
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* Rich. Now, by my george, my garter, and 
my crown, — 


2. Tit: Profan'd, diſhonour d, and the third won 
e e he im 
K. Rien. I fivear. Yad gr: 
„Hin. By nothing; for his l is no oath, ſind bo 


Thy george, proben hath loſt his holy honour; 
Thy garter, blemiſh'd, pawn'd his knightly virtue; 
Thy crown, ufurp'd, difgracd tas kingly glory: 

II lomething thou would'ſt ſwear to be Pelies. d, 


| Swear then by ſomething that thou haſt not rvrong', Q.E 
EX. Rich. Now uy the world. _ | 
| Q. LIE Tis full of wy foul Wu For I 1 
K. Rich. My farker's death, — Hereal 


2. Eriz, Thy life hath that diſhonour'd, 
8 K. RICH. Then, * my viſelf, — 5 
3 Thyfelf is belk-wil. ard 
| K. Ricn. . Why thaw by God, — 

2 „„ God's wrong is moſt of all 
If thou hac'ſt fear d to > break an oath by bim, 


'Y Thy ins, pro fa 4s, len by: his holy k ub 5 

26 Thy garter, &c.] The quarto reads — The George, xc. The 
5 OLSON george; Xe. and, R inſtead of — oh. 
5 | STEEVENS. 


0 God 5 wrong is moſt # all. 
If thou had'ſt fear d 10 bragh.« an oath by bim, ve, 15 1 bete ſol- 


then, by God. —. The editors of the folio, from the apprehenſion 
of the penalty of f the Statute, 3 Jae. I. c. 21. printed Why then 

by heaven,” — and the whole they Ow exhibited thus : 

- 8 Rich. Why chen, by leaven. | 
, Qu. Heaven's wrong is moſt of all. 7 

"of thou didſ fear to break an oath with lim, 1 

_ The unity, ke. 

If thou badtt fear'd to break an oath * kim, 

"0 imperial n Kc. 
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he unity, the ki thy brother made, 

lad not been broken, nor my brother ſlain. * 
ion bad'it fear'd to break an oath by him, 
be imperial metal, circling now thy head, 
Had grac'd the tender temples of my child; 


> Oath, Wnd both the princes had been breathing here, 

2NOUr; Which now, two. tender bed-fellows for duſt, 

virtue; WThy broken faith hath made a prey for worms.“ 

Fi What canſt thou ſwear by now! "> 

d, K Ric, By che time to come. +8 

pong d. 2. Exiz. Rego thou haſt Dar hat in the time 
o''er-pa 


For I myſelf kw many tears to waſh 
Hereafter time, for time paſt, wrong'd by thee. 


} ' F; 
d. The children live, whofe parents thou haſt TE = 

25 . 
us d Ungovern' d youth, to wail i it in their age: 

The parents live, whoſe ren thou haſt butch- 
f all, er'd, 
y | 

vid barren plants, to EY it with their age. D 
By their alvaration. in. the firſt line of the queen's: ſpeech, they 
made all that follows ungrammatical. The change in the preceding 
The yeecd, not having that confequence, I have adopted: it. MALONE. 
= holy, ( the king thy, brother made, ER 17 5, 
EVENS. Had not been broken, nor my brother lain. The quarto, by an 
| enour of the preſs, has — my brother, which ths editor of the folio | 
e ſol. corrected thus: | | 
Wh The unity the king, my huſband, made, 
/ Thou hadſft not broken, nor my brothers died. MaLons. 


2 © 5 Which now, two tender bed-fcllows &c.] Mr. Roderick obſerve:, | 


that the word {wo is without any force, and would read: 
| Which now too tender, &c, STEEVENS. | 
Thus the folio. The quarto — two tender play-fellows. MALONE. 
— 2 proy for werd. J. Sa che quarts. Folio — the prey. 


 MALONE, 


' By the time to come. ] 80 the quarts. | By i is not in the folio. 

| | MALONE, 

»— to wail it 1 in their age : 1 So the quario, 1598. The quarto 
og, ke. and the tolls, read — with. their . MALONE, 8 


In her conſiſts my happineſs, and thine; 
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Swear not by time to come; for that thon haſt 
Miſus'd ere us'd, by times ill-us'd 'o'er- -paſt, 

K. Ric. As I intend to proſper, and repent! 
So thrive l in my dangerous attempt? 
Of hoſtile: arms! myſelf myſelf confound! _ 
Heaven, and fortune, bar me happy hours!“ 
Day, yield me not thy light; nor, night, thy reſt 
Be oppoſite all planets of good luck p 
To my proceeding, if, with pure heart's love, 
| Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 
I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter! 


Without her, follows to myſelf, and thee, | 
Herſelf, the land, and many a chriſtian ſoul, 
Death, deſolation, ruin, and decay: 
It cannot be avoided, but by this; 
It will not be avoided, but by this. 55 
Therefore, dear mother, (I muſt call you ſo,) 
Be the attorney of my love to her. 
Plead What 1 will be, not what I have been; 
Not my deſerts, but what I will deſerve: © 
Urge the neceſſity and ſtate of times, 
And be not peeviſh found“ in great defigns. 
Q E112. Shall 1 be tempted of the devil thus? 


—— in my e attempt —— ] So the quarto. Folio — 
dangerous affairs. MALONE. 
| * Heaven, and fortune, bar me happy Jours 1] This line is found 
only in the folio. MALONE;: 

s And be not peeviſh found — Thus the folio. Peeviſh in our 
author's time fignified fooliſh. So, in the ſecond ſcene of this ad: 
When Richmond was a little peeviſn boy, —. "_ 

| Lee alſo Minſheu's Dicr. in v. The quarto reads — peeviſh 
; fond, and | am not ſure that it is not right. A compound epithet 
might have been intended; peeviſh-fond. So —_ fooli iſh, ſen ſeleſs+ 
obflinate, fooliſh-witty, ke, MALONE. f 
Ibelieve the preſent reading i: the true one. o, in King Hony Ag : 
„ have great care 
4 I be not found a | alker, * SI 
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1 haſt K. Rich. Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good. 
Q. Er1z. Shall I forget myſelf, to be myſelf? 
K. Rich. Ay, if your lelf's remembrance ares, | 9 - 
„ omen. Mi 
2. EL1Z., But thou didft kill my Sb . „„ C 
K. Rich. But in your auger s womb 1 bury ; | 
them: 
Where, in that neſt of ſpicery, iy ſhall breed 
Selves of themſelves, to your recomforture, 
. Er1z. Shalll go win my daughter to thy will ? 
K. Ricu. And be a happy mother by the deed. 
„ ELIZz. I go. — Write to me very ſhortly,” 
and. you ſhall underſtand from me her mind. 
K. RicH. , Bear her my true love's kiſs, and ſo 
farewell. ¶ Kiſſing her. Exit O. ELIZABETH. 
Relenting fool, and ſhallow, changing — - woman! 
How now 7 what neus? Ja 


ent! 


Enter Rarcl irrH CATESBY following. 


Rar. Moſt mighty ſovereign, on the weſtern coaft 
| Rideth à purflant navy; to the ſhore 
Thtong many doubtful hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm'd. and unreſolv'd to beat them back: _ 
Tis thought, that Richmond is their admiral ; 2 
And there they bull, expecting but the aid 5; 2 
Of Buckingham. to welcome them aſhore. 5 

K. Rich. Some light- foot friend poſt. to the 
duke“ of Noreia — 


* 


—.— in | that 101 of ider they wall breed —] Alluding to the 
Avery STEEVENS. | 
80 the quarto. The folio reads — they will breed. MALenn.. 5 
7 —— ſhortly, | Tbis adverb, in the preſent inftance, is employed 
1 2 triſyllable. See Mr, Tyrwbitt's note, Vol. IV. p. 1% 
| v © STEEVENS. 
5 ' Some light -Joot friend poſt 10 gd au. 1 Richard's pong | 


| | 


wa Ratcliff, thyſelf, — or Cateſby; where is he? 


| When thou com t thither, — — Dull nmfodia vil- 


The greateſt Grength and power he can make, 


and 1 is 58 this ſceue very 5 happily repreſented by inconklt | 
ent orders, and ſudden variations of opinion.” Jonxsox. ; 


words are not in the quarto. It is obvious that they are addreſſed 
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GATE. Here, my Soon lord. 
„K. Nen. Cateſby, fly to ths duke, 
Care. I will, my lord, with all convenient haſte. 
K. RIcH. Ratcliff come bicher: Poſt to Sali. 

bury; K. 


NO lain, - | To Carry. 

Why ſtay'ſt thou here, and zo'ſt not to the duke? 

Cars. Firſt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs 
..,;- planlure, 

What from your grace I ſhall dutiont to him, 


K. Rich. O, true, good Catelby; Bid N 
ſtrai ght . 


And meet me , at * 
Cars. 1 g. pe: [ Exit, 
RAT. What, 145 it pleaſe you, thall I do at Sa- 
„ liſbury? = 

K. Rich. Why, what would'fl thou to there, be- 
2; fore T go? - SEE 

| Rar, Your bighneſs told me, 1 ſhould poſt before. 


Enter Stan try; 


: | k. Rich. My mind is chang'd. == Stanley, what WM res 
news with you? 


| STAN. None good, 7 liege, to pleaſe you with Wl io 
the hearing; 


Nor none lo bad, but well may be reported. itle 


'* Ratcliff, come hither :] The folio has Catefhy, come hither. The 


10 Ratelifl. The correction was made * Nr. Rows. AS. 


— 
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K. Rich. Heyday, a riddle! neither good, nor bad! 


? 
What need'ſt thou run fo many miles about, 
duke When thou may'ft tell thy tale the HEINE way? 
ha. once more, what news? 
CCC Richmond i is on the ſeas, 
„ FT: Thins let bim link, and be the ſeas on 
ul vil. him! | 
ESB White- liver d,runagate, ? hs tor ke there? 
duke? STAN. Iknow not, mighty horas but by gueſs. 
hneſy K. Rich. Well, as you gueſs? 
STAN. Stirr'd up by Dorſet, Buckingham, and 
1. ere, 
nlevy He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 
7 k. Rich. Is the chair enpeyf is the ſword un- 
| | 8 
, ſyay'd? 
ls the king dead? the empire unpoſſeſs d 
Exit, What heir of Vork? is there alive, but we? 
it Sa- And who is England's 8 king, but great) York 8 heir? 
8 i White-liver'd 1 This Sa; defagh tive of coward- 
e, be- ite, is not peculiar to Shakſpeare. Stephen Goffon in his School 
| of 4buſe, 1579, ſpeaking of the Helots, fays: 
fore ./ + Leave thaſe. nn to the witer liuered Hylotes. 
. STEEVENS, 
n What tir of York] i. e. What ſon of Richard duke of York? 
| R1TSON. 
LS Richard aſks this cies in the plenitude of power, and no one 
What dares to anſwer him, But they whom he addrefſes, had they not 
deen intimidated, might have told bim, that there was a male 
w- heir of the houſe of York alive, who had a better claim tp. the 
with thrane than he; Edward earl of Warwick, the only ſon of the 
Vſurper's elder brother, George duke of Clarente; and Elizabeth, 
the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV, and all her ſiſters, had a beuer 
title than either of them. Malon g. 
The iſſue of king Edward had been pronounced illegitimate, the 
onth. duke of Clarence attainted of high- treaſon, — and the uſurper declared 
k .the undoubted heir of. Richard duſe of York,''— by 48 0 al parliament: | 
„ Thie 0 that, as far as ſuch a nr mt Ss can alter the conflitution, and 
refſed 


legalize uſurpatjon and murder, be h iy priiefyy eres 0 unan 
. RITSON, | e 5 | 
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Then, tell me, Ra I e be upon the favs ? 
_ STAN. Unleſs for that, my liege, I cannot gueſs, 
K. Ricn. Unleſs for that he comes to be your 

liege, ; 

| You cannot gueſs wherefore the Welſhman comes, 

T hou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I fear. 

STAN. No, mighty let therefore miſtruſt me 
| not. | 
K. Rich. Where is thy: power then, 10 beat my 
F 

Where be thy tenants, and thy. followets ? 

Are they not now upon the weſtern ' ſhore, 

Safe-conduting the rebels from their ſhips? 
STAN. No, my good lard, wa gene are in on 

north. 
K. Rich. Cold friends to me: What do theyin 
: the nok 

| When they ſhould ſerve their ſovergign i in the weſl? 

STAN. They have not been commanded, mighty 

king: = 

Pleaſech your 3 to give me . PO. 

I'll muſter up my friends; and meet your grace, 

Where, and what time, your majeſty ſhall pleaſe. 

K. Rich. Ay, ay, thou wouldſt be gone to join 

5: = with Richmond: 

1 will not truſt e fir, SE I 
Sen Moſt winks 8 

You have no caſe to bold my friend{hip doubtful; 

I never was, nor never will be falſe... 


K. Rich. Well, go, muſter men. But, hear you, 


leave behind 


» » No, mighty liege ;] 80 the quarto. Folio —No, my good 


. 1 will not ref you, fr ] 80 he quarts. Folio — But 71 not 


N 4 


Or el 
ST 


Flod 


a the 
ey in 
weſt? 
ighty 
\ 

ace, 
le. 
Join 
eign, 
tful; 
you, 
| lord, 


LONE, 
Il not 
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4 
Your 600 George Stanley : look your act be firm, 
Or elſe bis: head's aſſurance is but frail. 


STAN. 80 deal with him, as I prove true to you. 
4B Exit STANLEY. | 


Enter a Mesa 


Mrs. My gracious ſovereign, now in Devonſhire 
As I by friends am well advertiſed, of 
Sir Edward Courtney, and the Mathe prelate, 
Biſhop of Exeter, his elder brother, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


2. Mrs. In Kent: my lege, the Guildfords are in 
. 
And every hour more competitors * 
Flock to the rebels, and their power grows firong, - 


Enter another Meſſenger. | 


3. Mes. My lord, the army of great Bucking- 


ham — 
K. Rich. Out on ye, owls! nothing but ſongs 1 
of death? [ He ſtrikes him. 


There, take thou that, till thou Vein better news. 
I, Ms. The news 1 ve” to tell your ey. 


note competitors—] That is, more opponents. Jonxson. | 
e do not here mean opponents. but aſſociates. See a note 
en this fubje& in The Two Gentlemen o ee where Sir Proteus, 
ſpeaking of Valentine, ſays, 
46 Myſelf in counſel bis competitor.” 
That is, pi aſſaciate. M. Maxon. | 


See Vol. IV. p. 221, u u. 5. STEEVEVsS. 8 = 


| * The news I have Kc.] So the folio. The quarto reads: 


LS 


Vol. XV. 


— 
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"Is, —that, by ſuddes gebn aid fall of waters, 
8 Buckin ny s army is diſpersd and ſcatter'd ; 
And be himſelf wander'd away ROSE, 
| No man knows whither. 
PTS 2, Ra py O, I cry you mercy: 
| There i 18 my purſe, 10 cure that blow of thine. 
Hath any well- adviſed friend proclaim' d 
| Reward to him that brings the traitor in? <c 
3. Mks. Such proclamation hath been made, my | 
liege. Fo wt 


* . 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


4: Mes. Sis Thomas Lovel, and lord ds 

VVV 

'Tis ſaid, my liege, in Yorkſhire are in arms. 
But this good comfort bring I to your bighneſs, — 
The Bretagne navy is diſpers'd by tempeſt: 
Richmond, in Dorſetſhire, ſent out a boat 
Unto the ſhore, to alk thoſe on the banks, 

If they were his aſſiſtants, yea, or no; 

Who anſwer'd him, they came from Buckingham 
Upon his party: he, miſtraſting them, 
Hois'd fail, and made his courls __ for Bios 
- tagne, * | 


Your grace miſtakes; the news I king is good; 
My news is, &c. M. MALlONE. 


. and made his courſe again for Brelagne.] 13 Tudor MW to 
earl of Richmond, the eldeſt ſon. of Edmund of Hadham earl of 


Richmond, (bo was half-brother to King Henry VI.) by Marga- fat 
7 ret, the only daughter of Jobn the firſt duke of Somerſet, who was Wi 
randſon to John of Gaunt duke of Lancafter, was carried b his | 

Uncle Jaſper earl of Pembroke immediately after the bitte of tit 

Tewkſbury into Britany, where he was kept in a kind of Nene 1 


cuſtody by the duke of Bretagne, and where he remained till the 
year 1484, when he made his eſcape and fled for proteQion to the 
French court, Being conlidered at that time as nearefl in blood te 
ih "oy 9 yh all the Lancaftrian party looked 1 to him ever V 


LeICy: 


©, my 


Jam 


Bre- 


Tudor 


earl of 


Marga- 
ho was 
by his 
attle of 
ourable 
till the 
1 to the 
lood te 
m eves 


Vol. Wi. P. 63. n. 1 MALONE. | 
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K. Ricn. March on, march on, ſince we. are up 
in arms; 


if not to fight with foreign enemies, | 


Yet to beat down thele rebels here at home, Z 


"Enter Carrany. 


cars, My liege, the duke of Buckingham is 


taken, 
That is the beſt news; That che earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford, 
ls colder news, but yet they muſt be told,” 


K. Rich. Away towards Saliſbury ; while we 
reaſon here, EE 


in wwe ni nme of King Edward w. who was | lad; jealous 


of him; and after Richard uſurped the throne, they with more 


confidence ſupported Richmond's claim. The claim of Henry 
duke of Buckingham was in ſome reſpects inferior to that of Rich- 
mond; for he was deſcended by his mother from Edmund the ſe- 
cond duke of Somerſet, the younger brother of duke John; ; by his 
father from Thomas duke of Gloſter, the younger brother of John 
of Gaunt; but whatever priority the earl of Richmond might claim 


by his mother, he could not plead any title through his father, 


vho in fact bad no Lancaſtrian blood whatſoever: nor was his ma- 


ternal title of the pureſt kind, for John the firſt earl of Somerſet 
Was an illegitimate ſon of John of Gaunt. MALONE. * 


| 6_——landed at: Milford, ] The earl of Richmond indicted 
with about 2000 men at Harfleur in Normandy, Auguft iſt, 1485, 


and landed at Milford Haven on the 7th. He directed hls courſe 


to Wales, hoping the Welch would receive him cordially, as their 
countryman, he having been born at, Pembroke, and his grand-_ 
ather being Owen Tudor, who married Katharine of France, the 
vidow of King Henry V. MALoxE, 
1 ——they muff be told, ] This was the. knguage of Shakſpeare's' 
time, when the word news. was ofteu conſidered as plural. See 
note on Anton and Cleopatra, Act. I. ſc. i. Vol. XVIII. 
Al the Wochen editors, however, read—it muſt be told, 


\ * 


| | | MALONE.' 
8 


10 3 we reaſon ere, j. e. ile we talk here, See 
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„ A royal battle might be won and loſt: — 
Some one take order, Buckingham be brought _ 
10 Saliſbury ;—the re march on with me. 


Fon IS x IU Cos [Exeunt, 
SCENE V. 


4. Room an Lord Stanley's Houſe, 


Enter STANLEY | and Sir Chriſtopher URswick, 
Sras. sir Chriſtopher, tell Richmond this from 


me: — 


7 A roget battle might be won and loft 0 so, in Mocheth: 

»When the battle's loff and won. 

"This antithetical POS is ear: in ſeveral of our ancient writers. 
| STEEVENS, 


Me, Sir Chrifaphier tell Rickmond tis om mee] The perſon, who 
Iq called Sir Chriſtopher here, and w 
Dramatis Perſonæ of all the apt e, I find by the chronicles 
to have been Chriftopher Urſwick, a bachelor in divinity ; and 
\ chaplain to the counteſs of Richmond, who had intermartied with 
the lord Stanley. This prieft, the biftory tells us, frequently went 
backwards, and forwards, unſuſpected, on meflages betwixt the 
counteſs of Richmond, and her huſband, and the young earl of 
Richmond, whilſt he. was nt to make his deſcent on E. 
gland. THEOBALD, N of 


o has been ſtiled fo in the 


This Chriſtopher Urſwick vas afterwards 3 to King 


| Henry VII. and retired to Hackney where he died in 1521. On 
| His tomb, till to be ſeen in that church, it is ſaid. «+ Ad exteros reges 


undecies pro patria Legatus ; Deconatum Eboracenſew, Archidia- 


conatum Richmundie, Decauatum Windeſoriz, habitos vivens re- 
liquit Epiſcopatum Norwicenſem oblatum recuſavit.— Weaver 
who has printed this inſcription concludes his eulogium thus: 
4 here let him reſt as an example for all our great projates to admire, | 


and for few or none to imitate.” RRE. we x 


Dr. Johnſon has obſerved, that Sir was Ss a title affumed 
by graduates. This the late Mr. Guthrie diſputes; and fays, it 


Vas a'title ſold by the pope's legates, &c. that his holineſi . 
8 be on the ſame footing with we ling. , | 


+ 
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That, in . ty Ny this moſt bloody boar, COS. 

My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold; Ne 
11 revolt, off goes young George s head; 

The fear of that withholds my preſent aid. 9 

Bat, tell me, where is princely Richmond now: 5 

Cunkls. At Pembroke, or at Ha rford-weſt, in 

ess, 

STAN. What men of name reſort to vine? 

Cars. Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned ſoldier; ; 
cir Gilbert Talbot, fir William Stanley ; 7 
Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, fir James Blunt, 

And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew ; * 
And many other of great fame and worth; : 


Tn The Scornful Lady of 8 and 3 Welford ſays 
to Sir Roger, the curate, „1 acknowledge you to be your art's 
maſter.” — I am but a bachelor of art, fir,” replies Sir Roger. 
Mr. Guthrie would have done well to bave ivformed us, how Sir 
Roger could pofſibly have bought his title of the pope's nuncio; 
when; as Abigail tells us, he had only « twenty nobles de claro, 
belides his pigges in poſſe.” FARMER | 


See Vol. V. p. U n. 2. STEEVENS. 


The title of Sir is Rill appropriated to iehel e of arts in 1 
Univerſity of Dublin; and the word Backelor evidently derived 
from the French bas Chevalter,. that is, a lower kind of Knight, — 
This accounts for the title of Sir bring * to Bachelors. | 

SY M. MASON. 


—— hes aid] Thus . quarts; After | theſe words | 
three lines are added in the folio, in ſubſtance the ſame as the firſt” 
three lines of Stanley's concluding ſpeech. Inſtead of the conclude | 
ng ſpeech of the. Amati. which is here followed, * dene 0 
thus: 

Well, nie to thy lord; 1 kiſs his 1 
M letier will reſolve bim of my mind, 
Farewell. MALONE. | 55 0 


; 8 crew ;] This . (which. found but RIO | 
in modern ears) has been W by Dryden into Di n | 
aer Feaſt : | | 
,_ « Give the vengeance due | EY 

10 the valiant crew.“  STEEVENSS— 


Gg3 


* # 
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Aud early London do they bead their courſe, 
If by the way they be not fought withal. 


— 


STAN, Well, hie thee to thy W ; "commend me 


to him; 
Tell him, the queen hath heartily conforted 
He ſhall eſpouſe Elizabeth her daughter. 7 
Theſe letters will reſolve him of my mind. 


Farewell. 8 e 10 Sir e Exeunt, 


ACT v SCENE L 
Saliſbury. An open. Place. 


Enter the Sheriff, and Guard, with Bucxionaw, 
1 led 70 execution. ; 


Buck. Will not king Richard let me e ſpeak with 
him! 78 Wi 


WITTY No, my good tore; 4 N be patient. 


Buck. Haſtings, and Edward's children, Rivers, 
Grey, - - | 


4 Holy ki g Henry, and thy fair fon Edward, 
V e and all that have miſcarried 
By underhand corrupted foul injuſtice; 

if that Jour yy diſcontented fouls 


'2 Will not ding Richard let me 8 4201 zin 21 The reaſon why 


| the duke of Buckingham folicited an interview with the king, 1 


B in King Henry VIII. Ad. 1: 
I would have play'd | 
«6 The part my father meant to act upon 
1 The/ uſurper Richard; 'who, being at Saliſbury, | 
„Made ſuit to come in his preſence ; which, if granted, 
« As he made ſemblance of his duty, would 
Have put his knife into him,” STEVENS, + 
Tee alſo Hall's FRE 7 Richard III. ſo. 16. Rexv. 


eunt, 


1AM, 
with 


vers, 
We 


why 
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Do through the clouds behold this preſent hour, 
Even for revenge mock my deſtruction! 
This is All-Souls' day, fellows, is it not? 

SHER, It 1s, my lord. 


Bucx. Why, then All-Souls' Gay i is my body's ; 


. doomſday. 
This is the day, which, in king Ldwicd's 1 
Iwiſh'd might fall on me, when 1 was found 
Faiſe to his children, or his wife's allies : 
This 1s the day, wherein I wiſh'd to fall 7 
By the falſe faith of him whom moſt I truſted ; 
This, this All-Souls' day to my fearful ſoul, 
Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs. * 


That high All-ſeer which I dally'd with, 


Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And given in earneſt what 1 begg'd in jeſt. 
Thus doth he force the ſwords of wicked men 


To turn their own points on their maſters' boloms : 'Þ 


Thus Margaret's curſe falls heavy on my neck, — 


When he, quoth ſhe, ſhall ſplit thy heart with ſorrow, 


Remember Margaret was a propheteſs —  _ 
Come, firs, convey me to the block of ſhame; 


Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of 5 


blame. 4 


| [Ercunt Bucxtonan be, a 


3 Is the ditermin's keſpite of my NATIVE 3 has BE 
explained it, the time to which the TORT of his wrongs was 


reſpited. 


eng! in this line means wrongs done, or injurious praices. 
| aner 


— the due 4 aff diane] This ene mould, in my opi- 
nion, be added to the foregoing ad, ſo the fourth ad will have a 
more full and ſtriking concluſion, and the fifth ad will compriſe 
the buſineſs of the important day, which put an end to the come 


| petites of York and Lancafter, Some of the quarts editions are 
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8 c E N E a 
Plain near Tamworch. 


Enter, with Hp 7 e Ricuxiond, aden 
Sir James BLUNT, * Sir Walter HERBERT, and 
Others, with e i 


Rich. Fellows in arms, and my moſt loving 

friends, | 

; Bruis' d underneath the yoke of tyranny, 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 

Have we march'd on without impediment ; 

And here receive we from our father Stanley 

Lines of fair comfort and encouragement. 

The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 

That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields, and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood” like waſh, and makes his 
Wong 


not aides inte ads, 0 it is 1 that this nd wany ans 
plays were left by the author in one unbroken continuity, and af- 
5 terwards diſtributed by chance, or what ſeems to have been a guide 
very little better, by the Judgement or enprics. of the firſt editors, 

| JOHNSON, 
$_——Oxford,] John de Vers cacl of Oxford, a zealous Lan- 
eaſtrian, who after a long confinement in Hames Caſtle i in Picardy, 
eſcaped from thence in 1484, and joined the earl of Richmond at 


125 Taris. me commanded the Archers at the battle 2 Boſworth, 
| / _MALONE, . 


; —Sir James Blunt,] He had been captain of the Cafile of 
Homer and affiſted the earl of Oxford in his eſcape. MALONE, 
'7 That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields, and W 40 vines, 
Swills your: warm blood &.] T 
paſt time to the preſent, and vice verſ#, is common in Shakſpeare. 
So. in the argument prefixed to his Rape of Lucrece: The ſamg 


night hie treacherouſly Meals into. her chambery era rav 5 


5 wits” 88. ate. 


\ 


ſudden change PENN the | 
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Jn yo ur embowell d e this foul wine 
Lies now * even in the centre of this iſle, 
Near to the town of Leictſter, as we learn : 
From Tamworth thither, is but one day's march. 
In God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace 
By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. 
Oxe. Every man's conſcience is a thouſand 
words, 7 
Te 0 fight againſt that bloody e 24 
_ HERB. 1 doubt not, but his friends will turn to 
„% 
BLUNT: He hath no friends, but who; are efriends 
| for ear; 


FF ——embowell 4 WOW} Lgontarnted; tine up: alluding, 
perhaps, to the Promethean vulture ; or, more probably, to the 
ſentence pronounced in the Engliſh courts againft traitors, by which 
they are condemned to be banged, drawn, that is, nl, and 
quartered. JOHNSON, 

Drawn, in the ſentence e upon traitors only, Genibied : 
to be drawn by the heels or on @ hurdle from the priſon to the place 
of execution, So,. Dr. Johnſon has properly expounded it in Mea- 
ure for Meaſure, Act. II. 80, Holinſhed in the year 1569, and 
Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 1614, p. 162, 171, 418, 763, 766. Some- 
times our hiſtorians uſe a colloquial inaccuracy of expreſſion in 
vriting, hanged, drawn, and quarter'd ; but they often expreſs. 
it—drawn, banged, and quartered ; nd ſometimes they add— 
bowelled, or his bowels taken out, which would be tautology, if 
the ſame thing was implied in the word drawn. ToOLLET. 

Drawn in the ſenſe of embowelled, is never uſed but in ſpeaking 
of a fowl, It is true, embowelling is alſo part of the ſentence in 
high treaſon, but in order of time it comes "ny Wet aud long 5 
ing. BLACKSTONE. | | 

Lies now——] i, e. ſojourns, see Vol. XIII. p- 140. n. 6. 
For lies, the reading of the quarto, the editors of the folio, pro- 
bably not underſtanding the term, ſubſticuted—1s, See p. 459. 
u. * MALONE. 

* ? ——conſcience i is 4 thouſand ſwords] Alluding to the one adage, 
« Conſcientia mille tefles.” BLACKSTONE. 

Thus the PI The folio readi-4 thouſand men. MALONE. 


\ 
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Which. in bis deareſt need, will fly from him. 
. RICHM. All for our vantage. Then, in God'y 
name, march: 


| True hope i is ſwift, and flies with allow 8 wings, ] 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings, 


1 IExeunt, 
3 | SCENE. m. 
| Boſworth Field. 


— 


Enter King Ricnary, and forces; I "he duke of Now Et 
FOLK, Earl of SURREY, and Others. - 


K. Mien Here pitch our tents, even here in Bol- 
woyrth field, = 
* My lord of Surrey, why look you fo fad? | 
_- Sur, My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. 
K. RIH. My lord of Norfolk — 
V Here, moſt gracious liege. 
K. Ricn. Norfolk, we maſt have knocks; Ha! 
„ en eee 


Nor. We muſt both give and take, my loving 
lord. 


8 d K. Rich. Up with my tent: Here will I li to- 
Fo night; * f 


[Soldiers bovis to ſet up ub the hg $ tent, 
But where, to-morrow :— Well, all's Ing for that. — 
Who hath deſcry'd the number of the traitors? | 


N OR. Six c or ſeven thouſand is their utmoſt power. 


9 DP. flies with ſwallow's wings,] Drayton calls joy, I 
„ the ſuallou- -winged joy. STEEVENS. I 
Þ Up with my tent: Here will 1 lie to-night;] Richard is re- 


| : 
Ported not 50 have flept in his tent on the night before the battle, 4 
hut in the town of ARE. | STEEVENS, | ES. 
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K. Ric: Why, our battalia trebles hut actgüstt | 
Beſides, the king's name is a tower of ſtrength, | 


| Which they upon the adverſe faction want. 


Up with the tent.—Come, noble na gg 
Let us ſadvey the vantage of the 8 — 
Call for ſome men of ſound diredtion: 
Let's want no diſcipline, make no delay; 


For, 1 to- -MOTTOW is a buſy day. [Exeunt. | 


Enter, on the other fide of the field, ens Sir 
William Brandon, Oxronp, and other lords.“ 
Some of the JP pitch RICHMOND' 8 Tent. 


Nigg The weary fon hath made 2 golden tet; - 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 


Sir William Brandon, you ſhall bear my ſlandard. — 


Cive me ſome ink and paper in my tent; — 


„ Ou zetlalis trebles that account. 1 Richmond's forces are 


ſaid to have been only five thouſand; and Richard's army conſiſte d 
of about twelve theuſand men. But lord Stanley lay at a ſmall 
diftance with three thouſand men, and Richard may be ſuppoſed to 
have reckoned on them as his friends, though the event proved 


otherwiſe, MALO NE. 


$ ——ſound dire Aion :] True judgment; tried military ll, 


oy OHNSON. - 
x PTE Oxford, and other lords. ] The dire tion in the folio, is— 
Enter Richmond and Sir William Brandon, Oxford and Dorſet." 


In the quarto only, „Enter Richmond, with the lordes.” This is 
one of numerous proofs that many of the alterations in the folio 
edition of this play were made by the players, and not by Shak- 
ſpeare; for Shakſpeare had been informed by Holinſhed that Dorſet 
was not at the battle of Boſworth ; Richmond before his leaving 
Paris having borrowed a ſum of money from the French king, 
Charles the Eighth, and having left the marquis of Dorſet and Sir 
John Bouchier as hoſtages for 4. payment. MALONE, 1 
Give me ſome ink and paper———] I have placed theſe lines 
25 they ſtand in the firſt editions: the reſt place them three ſpeeches 
before, after the words Sir William 8708405 you ſhall bear my/ Hand- 


«rd; e what there nnen z The tart LY Dans & c. 


- 
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Th draw the form ad model of our bode. Ric 
| Limit * each leader to his ſeveral charge, | 
And part in juſt proportion our ſmall power. Let us 
My lord of Oxford ,——yon, fir William Brandon "kin In to 


And you, fir Walter Herbert, ſtay with me: 
The earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment ; !— 
Good captain Blunt, bear my good night to him, Enter 
And by the ſecond hour in the morning 
Deſire the earl to ſee me in my tent 
Yet one thing more, good captain, do for me; 
Where is lord Stanley quarter'd, do you know? 
 Biunrt: Unleſs 1 have miſta'en his colours much, 
(Which, well I am affur'd, I have not done,) 
His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt 
South from the mighty power of the king. 
Rich. If without peril it be poſſible, 
© Sweet Blunt, make ſome good means to peak with 
him, 
And give him from me this moſt needful note. 
Brut. Upon my life, my lord, Fil undertake it; 
And ſo, Soy & 15 you quiet reſt to- night! 


1 think 8 more l introduced Ps when he is retiring | 
to his tent; and confidering what he has to do that night, Pop. 


= , moſt corre& copy. I do not find myſelf much influenced by 


Mr. Pope's remark. $TEEVENS 
In the quarto, this and the three following lines are introduced 


105 
I have followed the folio, which, of this play, is by far the | ] 
] 

Immediately before the words=—6< Tae PIERS; let us con- 


. ſult,“ xc. MALONE. 3 | | T 

0 Limit —.— i i. e. appoint. 80. 3 in Macbeth: , | 15 | 

« JI make ſo. bold to call, 00 |: 6 

| % For. tis my limited ſervice.” | STEEVENS. | | 

5 a big 1 0 i. e. remains With it. Thus we fay [ 

of a perſon confine by ilneſs—he „ his chamber, or bis n | 
STEEVENS, 


8 ——make ſome good means —1 . e. adopt ſome convenient 


meaſure. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
1 T9 255 832 means for __ As ſhow haft done. SrrRVINI. 
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— 
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t 


KING RICHARD Il. 461 


' RICHM. Good night, good captain Blunt. Come, | 


-/ gentlemen, a 
Let ns conſult upon to- -morrow' $ buſineſs; 


In to my tent, the air is raw 5 and cold. 8 
[ They withdraw into the Tent, | 


{ 


Enter, to his Tent, King Riciann, Noxrors, Rar 
CLIFF, and CATESBY. | 


Kk Rieu: What! ist o clock? L 
"OE. It's n time, my lord; 
Its nine o'clock.” 


"KeRIe- 1 Will not ſup to- i — 


Give me ſome ink and paper.— - 
What, is my beaver eaſier than it was! 25 5 
And all my armour laid into my tent? | 
CATE, It is, my liege; : and all hs are in rea- 
dineſs. 


R. Rien, Good Norfolk, hie thes to thy hens 


Uſe careful watch, chooſe truſty ſentinels. | 
Nor. I go, my lord. 


K. Rich. Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle 5 


Norfolk. 


Non. I warrant yon, my lord. | Exit. 


K. Rich. Ratcliff— | 
Rar. My lord ? 


RK. -: Sent out a per at arms 
To Stanley 8 regiment; bid him . his power 


* — u. air f is raw——] 80 the quarts, | Folio—the 4 
| MALONE. 
1If's nine o'clock. 1 So, the folio, The quarto reads it is 1 


the clock; full ſupper time. MALONE. 


I think, we ought to, read—ſix infead of nine. A "IRR at ſo 
lite an hour as nine 0 eee in the year 69% Were have been « 
| prodigy, STERVENS. 12 | | 5 


\ 


Abbe KING RICHARD Ut 


8 Belore ſun- -riſing, leſt his ſon Geo fall 1 Lool 
Into the blind cave of eternal nmght.— Ratc 
Fill me a bowl of wine. We me a watch: R 


IO Carty i 
| Sa adde white Surrey for the field 99 1 — — 


| Tui 
— me a watch J A wa tel 5 many fignifications, but 7 ; 

I ſhould believe that it means in this place not a ſentinel, which 

would be regularly placed at the king's tent; nor aun inſtrument to 9 1 
meaſure time, which was not uſed in that age; but a watch. li ht, N 

a candle to burn by him; ; the 2h go chat afterwards burnt blue; yet 
_ a few lines after, he ſays: I, 
| Bid my guard watch, _ = 

which e it doubiful whether watch is not here a ſentinel. 


Jokxsox. 


1 watch, i. e. EY ould certainly be placed about a royal 

tent, without any requeſt of the king concerning it. 

I believe, therefore, that particular kind of candle is here meant, 
which was anciently called a watch, becauſe, being marked out 
- Into ſeQions, each of which was a certain portion of time in burn- 
ing, it ſupplied the place of the more modern inftrument by which 

we meaſure the hours. I have ſeen theſe candles repreſented with 
great nicety-in ſome of the pictures of Albert Durer. 

Barret, in his Alvearic, 1580, mentions. tad lamps « or can - 
dles. So, in Love in a Maze, 1632 : | 5 
| "1G flept always with a watching candle.” | 
Again, in The Noble Soldier, 1634: | | 
| Beauty was turn'd into a walching-candl that went out 

ſtinking.“ . 
Aba, ie The Return from Parnaſſus 1606 : | 
Sit now immur'd within their private cells, 
% And drink a long lank watching candle's moks.“ 
| ern, in Albumazar, 1610: 1 
dit up all night like a watching candle.” STEEVENS. : 

Lord Bacon mentions a ſpecies of light called an all-night, which Ag 

| Is a wick ſet in the middle of a large cake of wax. JOHNSON. | 


The word gi zoe. ſhows, 1 think, that a watch-light was intended, 


Cole has 3 in fs Didionary, 1679, Watch-candle. MALONE, 5 
Saddle white Surrey fer tie feld 40. morrow. ]! So, in Holin- co 
Thed's Chronicle (copied from Hall's, Sig. II. iiij. b.) Then be IT 
(inuironed with his gard) with a frowning countenance and cruell Be 
__- viſage, mounted on a great "white e and 3 with, his ca 


80 Ps IN p. 6 STEEVENSs - | * 


<< 


ESBY, 


which 
1ent to 
1. light, 
ue; yet 


HNSON, 
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ed out 
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Look that my ſtaves 1 ſound, and not too heavy, 
Ratchft, — 


RAT. My. lord ? 


K Rich. Saw'ſt thou the melancholy lord Nor- 
thumberland ?* _ 


Rar. Thomas the earl of Surrey, and himſelf 
Much about cock- ſhut time, * from Noob to troop, 


® Look that wy ; Raves * found., Slaves are e the wood of the 8 

| JOHNSON. 

As it was uſual to carry more lances them: one into the Keld, the 
lightneſs of them was an obje& of conſequence. Hall joforars us, 
that at the juſts in honour of the marriage of Mary, the younger 
filter of King Henry VIII. with. the king of France, that „ a gen- 
tleman called Authony Bownarme came into the feld all armed, 


and on his body brought in fight x ſperes, that is to wyt, ii 
ſperes ſet in every ſtyroppe forward, and under every thigh ii ſperes 


upwarde, and under his left arme was one ſpere backwatd, and the 
10th in his hand,” &c. STEEVENS. 


3 ——the melancholy lord Northumberland?) Richard, calls 


him melancholy, becauſe he did not join heartily in his cauſe. 


„ Henry the fourth earle of Northumberland,” ſays Holinſhed, 
4 whether it was by the commandement of King Richarde putting 


difidence in him, or he did it for the love and favour be bare unto 


the earle [of Richmond], ſtood Rill with a great company, and in- 


termixed not in the battaile; which was [after the battle] inconti- 
nently received into favour, and made of the counſayle.” MaLone. 


4 Muck about cock-ſhut time,] Ben Jonſon uſes the ſame res. 


ſion in one of his entertainments : 
For you would not yeſternight, 
« Kiſs him in the cock-ſhut light.“ 


„Bis, in The Widow, by Ben Jonſon, Fletcher and 5 Middleton, 
1652: 


Come away then: a fine cock/hut evening.” 
Again, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: 
ln the twilight, cociſhut light.” 


In The Treaty ſe of Fiſhynge with Fl Angle, by 3 Julyany 


Bernes, 1496, among the 'direQions to make a fiſhing rod is the 


following: Take thenne and frette bim faſte with a cockeſhots 


cords,” &c. but I cannot interpret the word. STEEVENS:. 


_ = Cock-ſhut time,] i. e. twilight, In Mr. Whalley's note upon 
Ben Jonſon, Vol. V. p. 204. 2 Cockſhut” is ſaid to by a net to 


catch woodcocks ; and as the time of ' def them in t his manner 
in in the ie either after ſun · ſet or befo 


re its Be coch-/hut 
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464 KING RICHARD. In. 


| Went through the army. thing: up the ſoldiers, 
K. Ric, 1 am ſatisfy d. Give me a e of wine: 


\ 


| light may very n RIPE the wening;) or the mording!1 twi. 
light.“ The particular form of ſuch a net, and the manner of 
vs; 198 it, is delineated and deſcribed in Diffionarium Ruſticum, 2 
vols. $vo. 3d edit. 1726, under the word cock-roads. It ; is the 
cuſtom of the woodcock to lie cloſe all day, and towards evenit 
| he takes wing, which ad of flight might anciently be termed his 
_ | ſhoot or ſhot. So, the ballaſt of a {hip is ſaid to ſhoot, when it rung 
from one fide to the other. This etymology gives us, Perhaps, 
the original fignification of the word, without any recourſe ſor it 
to the name of a net, which might receive its denomination from 
the time of the day, or from the occafion on which it was uſed; for 
I believe there was a net which was called a cock-ſhot. Holinſhed's 
Defeription of Britain, p. 110, calls a ſtone which naturally has a 


hole in it, an apt cocke-ſhot for the devil to run through ; ** which, 


I apprehend, alludes to the reſemblance of the hole in the flone 10 
the meſhes of a net. Totan r. 0 | | 


Mr. Tollet's opinion may be TORE by 0 avis pallage 
in a little metrical performance, called, * 0 we nor Trippingt : 
| but @ linde friendly Suippin ge, 1601 : „ 

| A filly honeſt creature may do well | 

TO watch a coc te hoote, or a limed buſh,” STEVENS, 


| muſt ſupport my interpretation againſt Mr. Tollet. He in 
Part admits, and then proceeds to overthiow it. And | will ſup. 
port it by the very inftance' Mr. -Steevens adduced in his favour, 
The ballaft of a ſhip may be ſaid to ſhoot; as we now ſay, to ſhoot 
coals, or corn out of a ſack ; but it was never yet faid that a 
| \ woodcock ſhoots, when he takes his evening fight. Cocke-ſhoote, 
in the paſſage Mr. Steevevs cites, is certainly a ſubſtantive, and 
the accuſative caſe after the verb watch, which is confirmed by 
what follows, or @ limed buſh. And when the cockſhut net is fixed, 
a perſon always ſtands by to watch and manage it, A fimilar ex- 
n preffion 3 is in Hall's Satire: 4.) 
4 To watch a TO cock, upon a the more —. . 
Wugtlrr. 


The bee from Hall | is eitgaeue. He alludes to Fiſking 


e | 
% Or watch a faking corke upon the ſhore.” Edit. 1603, yit. 


: gidemiarum, Lib. 4. p. 33. .STEEvens. 
That cocihut time meant. twilight, is afcertained by Minſbeu' 


| Dictionary, 1617. See the latter word. MALONE. 


_ ., Ogilby, in his Paraphraſe, of E ſop's Fables, 4to. 1651. p. 6. in- 
ee 4 this enen in a . way which ers er, Mr. 
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/ 


1 have not that alacrity of ſpiric,* 


Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have, 


$0, let it down.*—Is ink and paper realy? 
RAT. It is, my lord. 
K. ien. Did my guard watch; leave me. 
About the mid of night, come to my tent 
And help to arm me. Leave me, I ſay. 
[King RICHARD retires into his tent, Exeunt Rats 
_ CLIFF and CATESBY. 


1 


Richmond's Tent opens, and diſcovers him; and his 
tes lee officers , &c. 


Enter STANLEY: 


— 


1 Fottune and victory ſit on thy: dein bes 
RIchu. All comfort that the dark night can af- 
ford; 


Be to thy perſon,” noble father-in-law ! 1 


Tollet's opinion that cockſhoot was taken from the flight of the 
woodcock. He makes the pine boaſt, 
„hen loud winds make cock -ſhoots thro' the wood, 

_ «4 Rending down mighty okes, I firme have flood.” 
Here, I apprehend, Ogilby means to deſcribe hurricanes which, 
by blowing down the trees, made glades or SH 65 png in the 
woods. HoLT WHITE. | 
5 I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, Ke. ] 80, in Hotinſhed, p. 775: 
« —not uſing the alacritie of mirth and mind and countenance as 

he Was aceuſtomed to doo before he came toward the battell.“ 
| STEEVENS, 
6 So, ſet it down.] The word So in the old copies Aands at the 
beginning of the firſt line of this ſpeech, caught perhaps by the 
compolitor's eye glancing on the line below. Mr. Steevens made 
the emendation. In Richard's next ſpeech the word Ratcliff is 
prefixed to the ſecond line, but the metre ſhews that it was Fares 
there by the negligence of the compoſitor. MALONE. 
7 All comfort that the dark night can afford, 
. Be io thy perſon, ] So, in e Meaſure: WERE 
The beſt and wholeſomeſt ſpirits of the. ob 
__« Envellop Ours”. STEEVENS. | 8 
Hh | 
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KING R 10 HARD 1 


Tell me, how fares our lenz mother? 


STAN. 1, by Werne, . bleſs thee from "thy mo. 
by > 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good: 


380 much for that. — The ſilent hours ſteal on, 


And flaky darkneſs breaks within the eaſt. 


In brief, for o the ſeaſon bids us be, 


Prepare thy battle early in the morning 
And put thy fortune to the e 

Of bloody ſtrokes, and mortal-ſtaring war,“ 
J, as I may, (that which 1 would, I cannot,) 


With beſt advantage will deceive ths —_— 
7 And aid thee in this doubtful ſhock of arms: 
But on thy fide I may not be too forward, 


Leſt, being ſeen, thy brother tender George | 


Be executed in his father 8 ſight. 


| Fall attorney, By Satan,” JoHrns0N. 
. flaring war,] Thus the old copies. I ſuppoſe, 


by mortal-ſtaring war is meant—war that ang big, or 9297 fatally 


on its viftims. 


STREVENS.,, ' 
1 ſuſpe& the poet wrote—mortal 3 war. Matoxe. 


I adhere to the old reading. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Eno- 


barbus ſays of Antony who is iſſuing out to battle — 


© Now he'll out- Aare the lightning, th 


Again, in The Tempeſt : £50, 


hy fand you” + © ©. - 
« In this range Fore 8 STEEVENS, 


9 I, as I may, —— 
With beſt advantage will ther the time,] I will take the delt 


eee to elude the * * this N 


5 . Loft belvg FR thy brother ws George . 80 
B executed—] So Holinſhed after Hall: « When: the ſaid lord 
Stanley would have departed into his country to viſit bis familie, 


- and to recreate and refreſhe his ſpirits, as he openly ſaid, (but the 


| truth was to the intent to be in a perfite readineſſe to join the earle 


of Richmonde at his firſt arrival in Englande,) the king in no wiſe 


+ would luffer m4 to e before he had left as an h in che 


court 
heir. 
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heart 
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Farewell: The leiſure and the fearful time 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of. love, 
And ample interchange of ſweet diſcourſe, 
Which ſo long fun der d friends ſhonld dwell apon';: 5 
God give us leiſure for theſe rites of love! 
Once more, adieu :—Be valiant, and ſpeed well 
RIchM. Good lords, conduét him to his pr 
Ment. 585 | 
Tu ſtrive, with Gouble chonghes, to take a nap 3 
Leſt leaden {lumber * peiſe me down to-morrow, * 


court; George $:anlzy; lord Strange, his firſt begotten. ſon and 
heir,” — 

„The lord Stanley lodged in the fame town, [Stafford] and; 
hearing chat the earle of Richmond was marching thitherward, 
pave tO him place, diſlodging him and his, — to avoid all lufpirion, 8 
being afraide leaſt if he ſhould be ſeen openly to be a factor or ayder 
to the earle, his ſon-in-law, before the day of battayle, that king 
Richard, which yet not utterly. put him in diffidente and- willruft, | 

would put to ſome evil death his ſon and heir apparent,” 

The young nobleman whom the poet calls George Stanley, was 
created Baron Strange, in right of his 8 by — Ed ward IV. 
in ISHS: MALONE. | 

3 ——The leiſure and the fearful tine 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, We have in a phraſe 
equivalent to this, however harſh it may ſeem, I would do this, if 
leifure would permit, where leiſure, as in this pallage, AGEs for 
So, again : 

More than I have ſaid, — 2 

The leiſure ahd enforcement of the tine 

Forbids to dwell upon. — JOHNSON. 3 
That! is, the ſmall degree of leiſure we have. M. Mason, 
4 Leſi leaden fumber——] So, in our author's Rape of Lucrtcer 

No leaden Aumber with life s ſtrength doth fight.” 

| MALONE. - 

. peize me down to-motrbw,] Thus the old copies. The 


modern editions read gi. To peize, i. e. to weigh down, from 


feſer, French. \ 
| meet with this word in the old play of The Raigne of King Ed- 
ward the third, 1596: 
«And prize their deeds with tarxwclls of lead. hy 
Again, in All for Money, 1574: 
ben if you Sende rp me learning with money.” 
HKD 
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When I ſhould mount with wings of victory : 
Once more, good night, kind lords and 3 

-  [Exeunt Lords, &c. with STANLEY, 

O Thou! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 

'Look on my forces with a gracious eye ; ; 

Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons 4 of wrath, 
That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 
The uſurping helmets of our adverſaries ! ! 

Make us thy miniſters of chaſtiſement, 

That we may praiſe thee in thy victory! 

To thee I do commend my watchful ſoul, 

Ere ] let fall the windows of mine eyes; "0 

Sleeping, and waking, O, defend me {till ! [Sleeps, 


The Ghoſt * of Prince Edward ſon 40 Henry the Sixth, 
riſes between the two tents. 


Cuosr. Let me ſt heavy on thy ſoul to- nigrrow! 
| To King RIcHan. 


1 in „ Chriſtopher Middleton's Legend of Humphrey Duke of | 
| W 1600: | 
Nor was ber ſchooles pris'd lows with golden waights," 

See notes on The Merchant of Venice, Vol. VIII. p- 78. 


 STEEVENS, FR. 

6 ——roifing irons—] The alluſion i is to the ancient mace, had 

| HenLey, * 

8 re I let fall the windows of mine een] se in Rene a i 
uliet: | 

17 1 thy yer windows fall 25 


Like death—.“ STEEVENS. | | 5 
Tie Ghoſt &c.] "This circumſtance is likewiſe found in Ni. 
chol's Legend of Ring Rickard III. (inſerted in The Mirrour for 


Magiftrates, edit. $010} and was apparently imitated om * 5 
| n / | mc 
N « As in my tent on lumbring bed 1 lie, 170 
« Horrid afpeds appear'd unto mine eye: 1 
41 thought that all thoſe murder' d ghoſts, whom 1 bi 
BY | By death had ſent to their untimely grave, 4 
* „With baleful noiſe about my tent did crye, PN 
wy 75 « And of the beavens, with fad complaint, did crave JI 


„That ey on guilty Wee might vengeance have,” x 


leeßs. 
Fixth, 


OW!” 
ARD. 
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| Shake. 


2 


from Holinſhed, becauſe he was Shakſpeare's autbority. 


biſtory about twenty years after Richard's death. 


KING RICHARD I. 469 


Think, how thou lab dſt me in my prime of youth 
At Tewkſbury ; Deſpair therefore, and die !— 

Be cheerful, Richmond; for the wronged fouls 
Of butcher'd princes ficht! in thy behalf: 

King Henry's iſſue, Richmond, comforts thee. 


The Ghoſt of King Henry the Sixth "ſes 


GHOST. When I was mortal, my anointed body 


[ To King RICHARD. | 
By thee was as punched full of deadly holes: 


His terror on raking] is likewiſe very forels Tfctibad, 
Drayton, in the 22d Song of his e may likewiſe have 
borrowed from our author: _ 
is Where io the guilty king, the black Ba night, 
„ Appear the dreadful ghoſts of Henry and his ſon, | 
„ Of his own brother George, and his two nephews, done 
«« Moft cruelly to death; and of his wife, and friend | 
„Lord Huaftings, with pale hands prepar'd as they would: | 
„ Pead- 
© Him piece-meal; at which oft he roarcth i in his fleep.“ 


| 1 

The account given by Polydore Virgil, _ which was copied by 
Hall and Holinſhed, is as follows: ++ The fame went, that he 
had the ſame night | the night before the battle of Boſworth] a 


- dreadful and a terrible dream; for it ſeemed to him being allepe, 


that he ſaw diverſe ymages lyke terrible devilles, which pulled and baled 
him, not ſufferynge him to take any quiet or refte. The which 
firaunge viſion not ſo ſodaynly firake his heart with a ſodayne feare, 
but it ſtuffed his head and troubled his mind with many buſy and 
dreadful imaginations. Aud leaſt that it might be ſuſpeRed that 
he was abaſhed for fear of his enemies, aud for that cauſe looked 
ſo piteoully, he recited and declared to his familiar friends, of the 
morning, his wonderfull vyſion, and fearefull dreame.” I yuues 


Polydore Virgil, as I have already obſerved, began to write his | 
MALox E. 


It; Le met fit heavy on thy foul to-morrow ! '] So, in King Richark 


25 He ee, s figs fo 10 in his boſom,” STERVENS. 
| „ h LY 


1 KING RICHARD III. 


Think on the Tower, and me; Deſpair, and die; The 
Harry the ſixth bids thee deſpair and die! - Goo 
Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror! I | 

[ To RicHMony, Th 
Harry, that prophecy” d thou ſhould'ſt be king, Þ 
Doth 3 thee! in thy ſleep; Live, and flouriſh! 


11 
The Ghoſt of Clarence riſes. 2 
Gnosr. Let me ſit besvye on chy foul to-morrow!, 
To King RICHARD, 
I, that was wat 4 to death with fulfome wine, Le : 
Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray'd to death! 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, | 
And fall thy edgeleſs ſword; 9 Deſpair, and die !— 
I | To RicnMonD. W 
Thou offspring of the houſe of Lancaſter, | 
8 Harn. that prophecy's i thou Jhould'f 5 ting, ] The prophecy, to 
wbich this alluflon is made, was . in one of the rnd of Hwy 
the Sixth, Johnson. | 
See p. 58, n. 7. Matone. | ps \ 
7 Doth. comfort thee in thy ſleep ;- Live, and lr: ] Surely, » we A 
ſhould read, with Sir Thomas Hanmer: | | & 
Doth comfort thee in Jeep ; 4 Live thou and  fouriſh 15 f 5 


5 STEVENS. 
 # with: fulſome wine, ] Fulſome, was. ſometimes uſed, I 
think, in the ſenſe of unfuous, The wine in which the body of 
Clarence was thrown, was Malmſey. MALONE. A 
If Clarence had been choked by this wine, he might fairly 15 
enough have employed the epithet fulſome in its vulgar and accept- 
ed ſenſe, — Shakſpeare, however, ſeems to have forgot himſelf. The 
duke ( as appears from AQ I. ſc. ult.] was killed before he was 
thrawn into the Malmſey butt, and Saugen could not be 
| waſhed to death, SrEEVXyVsS. | 
9 And fall thy edgeleſs ſword; } Fall, in the preſent inſtance, ig 
a2 verb adive, ſignifying 70 drop, or let fall. So, in Othello : * F 
elf that the earth could teem with woman's tears, | | 

6 Each drop ſhe falls would prove a crocodile,” | 
ö |  STEEVENS, 5 


Ns. 
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The wronged heirs of York do pray for ids; J 
Good angels guard thy battle! Live, and flouriſh! 


The Ghoſts of Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan, rife.” 


Riv. Let me fit beavy on thy ſoul to-morrow, 
| [To King RichARD. 
Rivers, that died at Pomfea! Deſpair, and die! 
GREY. T wok upon Grey, and let thy ſoul deſpair! 
| To King-R1cHARD. 
. Think upon Vaughan; and, wich Sy 
ear, 
Let fall thy lance! Deſpair, and die !— > 
I To King Kienkns: 
ALL. | Anker and think, our wrongs in Rich- 
ard's boſom | To RICHMOND, 
Will de ad him awake, and win the day! 


The Ghoſt of Haſlings riſe. 


Cnosr. bloody and guilty, guiltily awake; 
; 4 BM King Richanp. 
And in a bloody battle end thy days! 
Think on lord Haſtings ; and deſpair, YT die — 
unt untroubled ſoul, wn, awake!. 
| To RICHMOND. 


| Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair England's ſake ! 1 


The Ghoſts of the two young Princes riſe. 


Guosrs. Dream on. thy couſins ſmother din the 
Tower; 


Let us be lead wichin thy boſom, Richard, . 5 ' 


Let. us be lead: within thy boſom, Richard, J [ The firft folio ke 


N —laid, ] This is a poor ſeeble reading. 1 have reſtored from the 


. Hh 4 
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And weigh thee down to ruin, ſhame, and deach! T 
Thy nephews' fouls bid thee deſpair and die.— 1 

Sleep, Richmond, fleep 1 in PEACE, and wake! in Dres 

8 Thy 


Good angels guard thee from the boar's annoy! 
Live, and beget a happy race of kings! 
| Edward's unhappy ſons do bid thee flouriſh. 


The Ghoſt of Queen Anne riſes. 


| GHOST. Richard, thy wife, that wretched Anne 
thy wife, 
That never flept a quiet bour with thee,* 
Now fills thy ſleep with perturbations: 
To- morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall wa edgeleſs ſword; . and ai. 


| | 858 elder averts. publiſhed in 1597, which Mr. Pope does not pretend 
1 o have ſeen: 

| | Let us be lead within thy boſom, Wickard, | 

| This correſponds with what 1 is {aid in the line immediately fol. 
| | loving: : 

* n 8 $6 And weigh thee down to ruin, ſhame, 4 death!“ | Wi 
| il 2 8 ITuxOBAI D. 1. 
| 3 7 bot never Lest a quiet hour. with thee,] Shakſpeare Was pro- 

þably bere thinking of Sir Thomas More's aniwated deſcription of 
Richard, which Holinſhed tranſcribed: «+ I have heard (says Sir 


Thomas)] by credible report of ſuch as were ſecret with his cham- bo 
þerlaine, that after this abominable deed done [the murder of hiz Bi 
nephews ] he never had quiet in his mind. He never thought him- 80 
Telf ſure where he went abroad; his eyes whirled about; his body * 
privily fences ; ; bis hand ever upon his dagger; his countenance Al 
and manner like one always readie to firike againe. He tooke ill f 
reſt a-nights; lay long waking and muſing, ſore wearied with care and tt 
watch; rather flumbered than ſlept, troubled with fearfull dreames; | 4 
Jodaineln ſometime Hart up, leapt out of bed, and ran about the cham- 5 
Lier; fo was his reſtleſs heart continually toft and tumbled with the 
tedious eee and LOS remembrauces. of his abominable t 
Heede,“ | 


With ſucha companion well Light Anne fay, that the never Jet 
pay quiet hour. "ALONG, ary 


o—_— Go 


nne 
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Thou, quiet ſonl, fleep mou a quiet greg: 


To RICHMOND. 
Dream k facceſs and bappy vigory; 5 | 


b ; * adverſary s wife doth pray for thee, 


The Ghoſt of Buckingham riſes. 


Gnosr. The firſt was I, that belp'd thee to the 
crown; [ To King RIchARD. 
The laſt was I, that felt thy tyranny : 


O. in the battle think on Buckingham, 


And die in terror of thy guiltineſs ! 
Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds and death; 
Fainting, deſpair ; ape yield thy breath! — 
I died for 885 ere I could lend thee aid: 
To ee phage 


But cheer thy heart, and be thou not Fay d: 


47 died for hope, ] i.e. 1 died for wiſhing well to you. But 


Mr. Theobald, with great ſagaciiy, conjeQured . holpe or aid 


which gave the line this fine ſenſe, I died for e giving thes aid W__ 
I could give thee aid. WARBURTON, 


Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 
I died forſook, —— — | 
and ſupports bis conje dure, as follows: | 
„ This, as appears from hiſtory, was the. caſe of the duke of 


Buckingham: that being ſtopp'd with his army upon the banks of 


Severn by great deluges of rain, he was deſerted by his ſoldiers, 


who, being in great difireſs, balf famiſhed for want of vickuals, 


and deſtitute of pay, diſbanded themſelves and fled.“ 

Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation is very plaufſible; but may not | 
the meaning of the expreſſion be, 7 died for only having hoped 10 
give you that aſſt flonce, which 4 never had it in my power to afford | 
you in reality? / | 

It may, however, be diferivied, chat fore, or for, when joined 
to a verb, had anciently a negative ſignification. So, in Macbeth: 

«'—— He ſhall live a man forbid.” 

As to bid was to pray, ſo to forbid had the meaning dicealy op- 

polite, i i. e. * ! In Antony "ns l to foripeak is to 
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| God, and good angels, fi cht on ch mönd 8 fide: 
And Richard falls in Weight of all his pride. 

[ The Ghoſts vaniſh. King n Out. of 

his dream. 
K. Ricn. Give me another horſe,” —bind u up my 
" Wounds. -: 

Have mercy, Jeſu !—Soft; 1 did but de 
O coward conſcience, how: doſt thou afflict me! 
The BROS: burn blue.” —I is now dead e 


ſpeak againſt. In Hamlets and The Midſummer Night's Dream, to 
fordo is the very reverſe of to do. Holpen or holp is the old n 


N of help, and is uſed in Macbeth : 


% his great love, ſharp as his ſpur, hath holp him 

„ To his home before us. | 
Inftead of for hope, we may therefore read forkolpe, which would 
mean unaided, abandon'd, deſerted, unkelp'd, which was the real 


misfortune of the duke of Buckingham. The word. kolp has occurted 


likewiſe in this play: | 

„Let him thank me that holp to fond him thither,” 
Again, in Cortolanus : | | 
Have kolp to make this reſcue.” rern 


| Ferhave we. ſhould read: 
5 died ee xc. 
So, in Hamlet, Ad V. 
A on Fore-dd its own life.“ arr. 


I Give me another horſe, ] There is in this, as in, many of our 
author's ſpeeches of paſſion, ſomething very trifling, and ſomething 
very ſtriking. | ' Richard's debate, whether he ſhould quarrel with 
himſelf, | is too long continued, but the ſubſequent NS, Maas | 
of his crimes is truly tragical. JOHNSON. 


Fe lights burn blue. ] So, in Lyly's Galathea, 1592 : «I 
thought there was ſome ſpirit i in it becauſe it burnt fo blue; for my 


mother would often tell me when the candle burnt blue, there was 


fome ill ſpirit in the houſe,” It was anciently ſuppoſed that oh 


Was a preſervative againſt evil ſpirits; «+ becauſe, '' ſays Naſh, 
Pierce Pennileſs's Supplication to the Devil, 1595, „ when any feirte 


appeareth, the lights by little and little goe out as it were of their 


own accord, and the takers are by degrees“ extinguiſhed,” The 
ta lers are the ſpirits who blaſt or tale. So, in Ring Lear; 


( ſtrike her young bones. 
* re be ling airs, with lameneſs: '* STEEVENS. 


af : 


dur 
ing 
ith 
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cold fearful drops land on my 8 fleſh. 


What do I fear? myſelf? there's none elle by : 
Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I, * 


Is there a murderer here? No Les; lam: 


Then ee IF ORG, from NE Great reaſon: 0 : 
2, TOTS 75 


Left I revenge. What? Myſelf o on myſelf? 


1 love myſelf.9 Wherefore? for any good, 

That I myſelf have done unto myſelf? 

O, no: alas, I rather hate myſelf, 

For hateful deeds committed by myſelf. 

I ama villain: YetlI lie, I am not. | 
Fool, of thyſelf ſpeak well: Fool, do not flatter. 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a ſeveral tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Perjury, perjury, in the high'ſt degree, 
Murder, ſtern murder, in the dir'ſt degree; 
All ſeveral fins, all us'd in each degree, 
Throng to the bar, crying all, — Guilty! guilty! 
I ſhall deſpair. —There is no creature loves me; 
And, if I die, no ſoul will pity me- 

Nay, wherefore ſhould they? ſince that I myſelf 
Find i in myſelf no Pity to W neks 


2 —— It is now dead midnight, ] So reno ths. queries 1595. | 
The next quarto corruptly reads It is not dead midnight;“ for 


which the editor of the folio, to obtain ſome b ſubſtituted, 


« Is it not dead _midvight : 2” MALONE. 
The reading of the 4to. 1597, could it be ſuppoſed t: to need ſvp- 


port, might meet with it in the following obſervation of Hamlet: 


„is now the very witching time of nig il. STEEVENS. 


iat is, 1 am J. ] Thus the quarto, 1598, and the folio. 
The quarto, 159, reads —[ and JI. I am not ſure that it is not 


right. MALONE. 


9 T love myſelf. ] The old copies redundautly read — - Alack, * i N 
love, &c. STEEVENS, EE, | 


1 


* 2 
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Methonght, the ſouls of all that had murder d* 


Came to my tent: and every one did threat 
Jo- morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard, 


Enter A lit 


Rar. My lord,— 
K. RICH. Who's there? 


85 Mectbought, the ſouls &c.] Theſe lines ſtand with ſo little pro. 
priety at the end of this ſpeech, that I cannot but ſuſpeR them to 
be miſplaced, Where theu ſhall x25 be inſerted ? Perhaps . 
theſe words: | 

Fool, do not flatter. JounsoN, 
agree with Johnſoa in ſuppoſing that this and the t two follow. 
ing lines have been miſplaced, but J differ from him / wich reſpe& 
to their juſt ſituation, — The place, in my opinion, in which they 
might be introduced with the moſt propriety, is juſt ten Roos further 
on, aſter the words | 

Ratcliff,-I fear, I car, — . 

a 12 ' 

And then Ratcliff's reply, 


| Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of ſhadows, 
would be natural; whereas as the text” is now regulated, Ratclif 
bids him not to be afraid of ſhadows, without knowing that he had 
| been haunted by them; unleſs we ſuppoſe that the idea of ſhadows 
is included in what Richard calls a frightfu! dream. M. MASON. = 
Cold fearſul drops fland on my trembling fieſh. 
What do I fear? &. | 
Methought, the ſouls of all that I had wurde —} 1 Either the two 
and twenty intermediate lines are not Shakſpeare' 8, or are ſo un- 
worthy of him, that it were to be wiſhed they could with propriety 
be degraded to the margin, I wonder that Dr. Jobaſon, who 
thought the ſubſequent lines miſplaced, did not perceive that their 
connection with the preceding part of the ſpeech, ending at— 
trembling fleſh, was interrupted folcly by this apparent interpolation, 
Which is in the higheſt degree childiſh and unvatural. | RiTsON. 
L rather ſuppoſe theſe lines (though genuine) to have been croſſed 
out of the ſtage, manuſcript by Shakſpeare himſelf, and afterwards | 
reſtored by the original but taſteleſs editor of bis play. | 
Burbage, the firſt performer of Richard, might; for obvious rea- 
ſons, have requeſted their diſmiſſion; or the poet diſcovering how 


aukwardly they flood, might, * without a roman” have Gifs 
carded them. STEEVENS. | 


— 


& 


lf 
iad 


if 
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Rar. Ratcliff, my lord; 'tis L The carl village 
cock 


Hatch twice done Ristenon to db morn; 


Your friends are up, and bucle on their armour. 


K. RIch. O, Ratcliff, +] have dream d a fearful 
dream 
What thinkeſt thou? will our friends prove all true? 
Rar. No doubt, my lord. 
K. Rich. Ratcliff, 1 fas, J fear, — 


Rar. Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of ſha- 
„ 


K. Rich. By the apollle Paul. ſhadows to-night 
Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 
Than can the ſubſtance of ten thouſand ſoldiers, 


Armed in proof, and led by ſhallow Richmond. 


It is not yet near day. Come, go with me; 


Under our tents I'll play the eaves-dropper, 
To hear, if any mean to ſhrink from me. 


[Excunt King RICHARD and Rarcrirr. 


| Richmond wakes, Enter Oxronp and Others. | 


| Lonns. Good morrow, Rich ond. 
Rich. Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentle- 
men, 
That you have ta'en a tardy luggard "0g, 
Lonps. How have you ſlept, oy lord? 


HJ 


3 e.-'ts J. Surely, theſe two ſyIlables, ſerving W to de- 
range the metre, ſhould be omitted; or we ought io read. 
| My lord, tis I. The early village cock—, STEEVENS. 

* 0, Ratclif,, &c This and the two following lines are omitted 
in the folio. Yet Ratcliff is there permitted to ſay “ be not afraid 
of ſhadows,” though Richard's dream has not been mentioned: an 
additional proof of what has been . luggefied in p. 455· 
. 3. | MALONE, | ; . 


* 
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Rich. 9 be ſweeteſt fleep, and fireſt-bodin 


dreams, oY 
That ever enter'd in a drowſy head, ET 
Have 1 ſince your departure had, my lords. 
bo as their fouls, whoſe Pons Richard mur. 
der'd, 

Came to my tent, and cry 'd—On! vieory 
I promiſe you, my heart is very jocund 
In the remembrance of ſo fair a dream. 
How far into the morning is it, lords ? 

'Lokps. Upon the ſtroke of four. 

Rich. Why, t then 's time to arm, and give 

direction. He advances to the Lroops, 

More than J have ſaid, loving countrymen, 
The leiſure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on: Yet remember this,—- 
God, and our good cauſe, fight upon our ſide; 
Ihe prayers of holy ſaints, and wronged ſouls, 
Like high-rear'd bulwarks, ſtand before our faces; 
Richard except, thoſe, whom we fight againſt, 
Had rather have us win, than him they follow. 
For what is he they follow? truly, gentlemen, 
A bloody tyrant, and a homicide; 
One rais'd in blood, and one in blood eflabliſiva; 
One that made means * to come by what he bath, 


And ſlaughter'd thofe that were the means to help 


"bis: , 
ty A baſe foul fone. made precious by the foil 
Of England's chair, where he is falſely ſet; 


4 One that made means——] To make means was, in Shak- 


ſpeare's time, often uſed in an unſavourable ſenſe, and ſignißed— 
10 tome at any. thing by indirect ſradlices. STEEVENS. 
55 the foil 
Of England's chair,] It is plain that foil cannot bere mean "that 
of which the obſcurity recommends the brightneſs of the diamond, 
It muſt mean the leaf (feuille] or thin plate of metal in which the 
lone is ſet. _ Joon. | 
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One hin Hah ever been God's enemy: ed 

Then, if you fight againſt God's enemy: 

God will, in jullice, ward you as his ſoldiers ; "IN 

If you do ſweat to put a tyrant. down, 

You fleep in peace, the tyrant being ſlain ; 1 

If you do fight againſt your country 8 foes, 

| Your country's fat ſhall pay your pains the hite ; 
If you do fight in ſafeguard of your wives, 


4 


Your wives ſhall welcome home the conquerors ; 5 


If you do free your children from the ſword, 
Your childrens' children quit“ it in your age. 
Then, in the name of God, and all theſe rights, 


Advance your ſtandards, draw your willing ſwords: 


For me, the ranſom of my bold attempt” | 
Shall be this cold corple on the earth's cold face; 6 
But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 

The leaſt of you ſhall ſhare his part thereof. 
Sound, drums and trumpets, boldly and Fr add 
God, and | ſaint Some” fy ou, and victory 


La, 


Nothing has been, or is un more cominod, "Gan to put a 
bright- coloured foil under a cloudy or low-prized ſtone. The 


ſame alluſion is common to many writers, So, in a Song dehnen 1 


in England's Helicon, 1614 : \ 
6 * Falſe Rones By Jes have many one abus * 


% 


STEEVENS, 


England $ clade means Leite 8 throne. Se is uſed equivocally. 


6 — 1 3 requite. Sd, in Antony and Cleopatra: 


«K To let a fellow who will. take rewards, 
„And fay, God quit you!" STEEVENS., 


MALONE, 


1 ——the ranſom of my bold attempt—] The fine paid by me in 


atonement for my raſhneſs ſhall be my dead corpſe. JOHNSON. 


3 God, and ſaint George !] Saint Grorge was the common cry of 


_ the Engliſh ſoldiers when they charged the enemy. The author of 
che old Arte of Warre, printed in the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 


reign, formally enjoins the uſe of this ery among his Oey laws, 


p- 84. . 
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the fouldiour is much comforted, and the enemy diſmaied by 
name has ſo often been victorious; and therefore he, who upon 


any ſiniſter zeale, ſhall maliciouſly omit ſo'fortunate a name, ſhall 
de ſeverely nn for his obftinate erroncous 88 and perverſe 


in 1599, Lib. III. Sat. viii: 


= 
„ 
1 
3 
8 
1 
i 

'1 

 Þ 
„ 


pion Ralph is going to attack the Barber; or the huge giant Bar- 


and as if a real heroic encounter had been going forward, he cries 


Re-enter King Ricnan, Ratcriee, Attendants al | 
DEST Forces. 


. Rich. What ſaid Northnmberland, as s touch 
ing Richmond? | 
Rat: That he was never . up in arms. 
K. Rrch. He ſaid the truth: And what ſaid Sur. 
rey then? 


| Rar. He {mil d and faid, the better for our pur- 
- pole.- - 


K. Rich. He was the right; y and bs, indeed, it 


„ 1 55 [Clock friks 
Tell the clock there. —Give mea calendar,— 
Who law the ſun to- . 1 


* 


hs 1 that all fouldiers entring | into „battle, en ſkirmils, 
or other fation of armes, {hall have for their common cry and 
word, Saint George, forward, or upon them, ſaint George, whereby 


calling to minde the ancient valour of England, which with that 


mind, 


Hence too -the humour of the following lines i in Marſton's ner- 
vous but negleted ſatires, entitled The Scourge of Pare, 1 5 


„A pox upon't that Bacckis' name ſhould be | 
«© The watch-word given to the ſouldierie. 
„% Goe troupe to field, mount thy obſcured fame; 
&© Cry out Saint George, invoke thy miſtreſſe name: 
„Thy 'Myftreſſe and Saint George,” &c. I 
10 Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Denia Peſtle, that "m7 
admirable and early ridicule of romance- writing, where the cham- 25 


baroſo, the burleſque is heightened, when, with much ſolemnity, 


for me. T. Waren 


out, „Saint George! ſet on before, march ſquire and page. pr 
AQ. III. fc. i. And afterwards, . when the engagement begins, 0 
Ralph ſays, St. George for me:“ D and e /Gerageniue of 


rmiſh, 
y and 
eereby 
ed by 
2 that 
upon 

ſhall 
rverſe 


s ner- 
rinted 


e, that 


cham- 


it Bar- 
mnity, 
e cries 
\ 9s 
Page. 


begins, 


pgantus 


K. Rien. Then he diſdains to thine ; ; for by the 
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N 
Not IT; my. lord: 


book, 


[ 


He ſhould Rs brav'd the alt an 2 55 ago: 
A black day will it be to eee 
Ratcliff— 


Rat. My lord? 


K. Rich. The ſun will not be 6 to day; | 


The ſky doth frown and lour upon our army. 
1 would, theſe dewy tears were from the ground. 


Not ſhine to- -day ! Why, what is that to me, 
More than to Richmond? for the ſelf- ſame heaven, | 
That frowns on me, looks a apes. him. 


Enter Noxrors. 


Non. Arm, arm, my lord; 
eld. . | 
K. Nich. . Come, bullle, buſlle; — Caparifon my | 
„„ orte | 
Call up- lord Stanley, bid him 1 hs power: — 
I will lead forth my ſoldiers to the plain, 
And thus my battle ſhall be ordered. 
vs omg hatl be drawn out * in length,” 


— brav'd the taft OY” i. e. made it ſplendid, So, re- 
truchio in The Taming of 4 Shrew, ſays to the Tailor: — thou 
__ braved many men i. e. inveſted them with finery ] 3 not 

le. The common ſignification of the verb — to brave, will, ia 


che foe vaunts in the 


| wa apprehenſion, hardly ſuit the paſſage before us; for with what 


en can the fun be ſaid to N or 123 the Eaſt at defiance? | 
__- STEEVENS. 

7» My emacs ſhall be 4 out. all in length, ] 80 Holinſhed: 
King Richard havyng all things in a readineſs went forth with 
the army out of his tentes, and began to ſet his men in aray: firſt 
the forward ſet .. forth @ marvellous length, both of horſemen and alſo 
of footemen, — and to the formoſt part of all the bowmen as a ſtrong 
fortrefle for them that came after; and over this John duke 1 


Vox. XV. | i 


5 mighty ſort of men. | 
5 we ourſelf will follow —— ] The we. ourſelf was ju- 


ba 4 
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Conſiſting equally of horſe and 3 

Our archers ſhall be placed in the midſt: 
John duke of Norfolk, Thomas earl of Surrey, 
Shall have the leading of this foot and horſe, 
They thus directed, we ourſelf will follow* 


In the main battle; whoſe puiſſance on either ſide 


Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. 
| This, and faint George to boot!“ — What thinb'ſt 
thou, Norfolk? 
Nor. A good direction, warlike ſovereign. -- 
This found Ton my tent this morning, * 


Giving a ſcroul. 
* Rich. Jochy of Norfolk, be not too bold,” [reads. 


For Baie ty maſter * is bought and ſold. 


; Norfolk was head ele After him followed the king with a 
MALORE. | 


| . 9 by Sir Thomas Haamer, to complete the verſe, 
STEEVENS, 


7 This, and ſaint Gare to boot ! That is, this is the order of 


our battle, which promiſes ſucceſ s; and over and above this, is 
the protedion of our patzon ſaint, - JOHNSON, | 
To boot is ( as I conceive) to help, and not over and above. 
| HAWKINS, 
- Mer, Hawkins is certainly right. $6, io King Richard 11: 
«© Mine innocence, and Saint George to thrive,” 
The old Engliſh phraſe was, Saint George to borrow. So, in 4 
Dialogue, &c. by Dr. William Bulleyne, 1564: » Maiſter and 


maiſtres, come into this vallie, — untill this ſtorme be paſt: Sain# 
, George 4 1 mercifull God, who did ever ſee the like?” 


punt, „ b. MALORE. 


Tit hd Jon my tent this 127 870 Sir Thomas Hanmer ſup- 


plies the deficiency in the metre of this line, by e 
'This paper found I &c.  STEEVENS. 


9 —— be not too bold, ] The quarto 1598, and folio, read — ſo 
bold. But it was certainly an error of the preſs: for in both Hall 
and Holinſhed, the words are given as in the text. MALONE. 

* —— Dickon thy maſter &c.] Diccon is the ancient vulgar fa» 
wiliarization of Richard, In Conner Guriex's N eedle, 5755 Diccon 
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A thing deviſed: by the enemy. Ka 
G0, gentlemen, every man unto his charge: 


Let Pol our babbling dreams* affright our ſouls ; 


Conſcience is but a word“ that eowards- uſe, 
Devis'd at firſt to keep the ſtrong in awe; 
Our ſtrong arms be our conſcience, {words our law. 
March on, join bravely, let us to't pell- -mell ; 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. 

What ſhall 1 ſay more than I have infer' d? 
Remember whom you are to cope withal; — 


A ort of vagabonds, _ raſcals, and run-aways, | 


\ 


i the name of the Bedlam. In the words — bought and ſold, 1 


— 


lieve, there is ſomewhat proverbial, So, in The Comedy of Errors: 


delt would make a man as mad as a buck, to be ſo bougit n 
Again, in King John: 9 85 | 
kk Fly, noble Engliſh, you are bought and ſold." 


Again, in Troilus and Creſſida, with an addition that throws 7 
more light on the phraſe : ** — Thou art bought and Fold amoog 


thoſe of any wit, like a Barbarian ſlave. STREVENS. 


Again, in Mortimeriados, a poem by Michael Drayton, no date Io 


« Is this the kindnes that thou offereſt we? 
4 And in thy country am I bought . 
| Again, in Skelton's Colin Clout, 1568: 
How prelacy is ſold and bought, : 
% And come up of nought, | 
Again, in Bacon's Hiſtory of King Henry.” VII: ( all the news 


ran upon the duke of Yorke, that he had been entertained in 


Ireland, bought and Jold in France, Kc. — The expreſhon ſeems 
to have ligu ified that ſome foul play has been uſed. The foul pay | 


alluded to here, was Stanley's defertion.  Maione. © 


3 Let not our babbling dreams Kc, I ſuſpe& theſe fix lines to be 


0 1 interpolation ; but if Shakſpeare was really guilty of them in 
bis firſt drauglit, he probably intended to leave them out when he 
ſubiltuted the much mote proper t that follows. 


T YRWHITT, . 


$ Conſcience. is — - a 1 So the. quarto 1598. But being 


accidentally omitted in a later quartd, the editor of the folio ſup= 


plied the omiſſion by reading — For cdoſcience is a word, xc. 
| | WY MALong., 


# If no not to heaven, then-hand in land to hell, ] 80, in Macbeths 
„That fummons thee to heaven, or to hill.” STrfvens,. 


6 4 ſort of e A Jett, that is, a company, a colledion. 


„ 


* 
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\ 


A ſcum of Bretagnes, and baſe lackey peaſants,” 
hom their o'er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To deſperate ventures* and aſſur'd deſtruction. 


| You ſleeping ſaſe, they bring you to unreſt; 
| You having lands, and bleſs' a with beauteous wives, 


T hey would reſtrain the one,? diſtain the other. 
And who doth lead them, but a paltry fellow, 


Long ph in Bretagne a at our mother's coſt?” 


18 


; Fee note on 4 Migſunmer Nights Dream, Vol. vn. p. 89, n. 6 


1 Jonson. 
See the tine words of p. "ile n. 7% MALONE.. 


4 .— ventures —— ] Old copies — adventures. STEEVEns, 
\ 5 They would refirain the one, ] i. e. they would. lay reſtriftions on 


the poſſeſſion of dur lands; impoſe conditions on the proprietor; 


of them. Dr. Warburton for refrain ſubſlituted diſtrain, which has 
. been adopted by all the lubſequent editors. To diftrain, ”' ſays he, 


ce is to ſeize upon ;* but to diſtrain is not to ſeize generally, but to 
ſeize goods, cattle, &c. for noy-payment of rent, or for the purpoſe 


. of enforcing the proceſs. of courts. The reſtrictions likely to be 
| impoled by a conquering. enemy on lands, are impoſts, contribu- 
tions, &c. or abſolute copfiſcation. — “ And if he Henry earl of 

Richmond ſhould atchieve his falſe intent and purpoſe,” (days 
Richard in his circular letter ſent to the Sheriffs of me ſeveral 


counties in England on this occaſion, Paffon Letters, 321, 


every mans life, livelihood, and goods, ſhall be in bis hands, 
liberty, and diſpoſition.” 


MALONE. 
Long te“ in Bretagne at our mother's cl 7 This is Weben by 


| Richard, of Henry earl of Richmond: but they were far from 


having any common mother, but England: and the earl of Rich- 
mond was not ſublifted abroad at the nation's public charge. Dus 
ring the greateſt part of his reſidence abroad, be was watched and 


reſtrained almoſt like a captive; and ſubſiſted by ſupplies conveyed 


from the counteſs of Richmond, his mother, | It leems probable, 


1 FUCTEFUTE that we muſt read: 


Long kept in Bretagne at his mother's coft. TnzoBALD.. 
Our mother's coe] Mr. Theobald perceives to be e 


Teads therefore, and-all the editors after him : 


Long kept m Bretagne at his mother's coſt. 
But give me leave to tranſcribe a few more lines from Holinſhed, 


And you will bind at es, that dns had been there belore 
me: | | 


A in 
Felt 


44 * 


| Jaws A 


rebelli 


meant 


Franc! 
Ho! 
edit. 
word 
to be 
See 


\ Henr) 


Litter 


nts,” 


6. 
HNSON, 


NS, 


Ons on 
rietors 
ch haz 
ys he, 
but to 
urpoſe 
to be 
tribu- 
arl of 

(days 
everal 
321,) 
hands, 


ö 
en by 
from 
Rich- 

Dus 
d and 
veyed 


bable, 
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A milk-ſop, ” one - that never in his . 
Felt fo much cold as over  Thoes f in ſnow? 


« You ſee further, how a companie of traitors, theeves, out- 


| laws aud runagates be aiders and partakers of this feate and entér- 


tine. — And to begin with the erle of Richmond, captaine of this 
rebellion, he is a Welch miſkſop — brought up by my mo0ther's 
meanes and mine, like a captive in a cloſe cage in the court 1 


Francis duke of Bretaine. p. 756. 


Holinſhed copies this verbatim from his brother 1 Hall, 
edit, 1548. fol. 54. but his printer has given us by accident the 
word moother inſtead of brother ;. as it is in the OR, and e | 
to be in Shakſpeare. FARMER. | 


see a letter of King Richard III. perſuading his eben to refiſt 


Henry Tydder, &c. in Sir John Fenn's Colledtion of the Paſton 


Leiters, Vol. II. p. 318. Hanley. 


Henry Earl of Richmond was long ae e in the-: court of the 
duke of Britaine, and ſupported there by Charles duke of Bur- 
gundy, who was brother-in-law to King Richard. Hence Mr. 
Theobald juſtly obſerved that mother in the text was not confor- 
mable to the fact. But Shakſpeare, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved, was 
led into this errour by Holinſhed, where he found the preced- 
ing paſſage in au oration which Hall, in imitation of the ancient 
hiſtorians, invented, and exhibited as having been ſpoken dy the 
king to his ſoldiers before the battle of Boſworth. 


If, ſays a remarker, Mr. Ritſon, ] it ought to be ſo in Shatſprare, 
why flop at this corredion, and why not in King Henry . print 
jrecariſſumus inſtead of preclariſſimus? [See Vol, XIII. p. 496, n. 2.] 
And indeed if brother is to be ſubſtituted for mother here, there can 
be no reaſon why all other ſimilar errors ſhould not be cotreded in 
like manner. But the Remarket miſunderflood Dr. Farmer's: words, 
which ouly .mean — as it is in the original, and as Shakſprare 
ought to have written. Dr. Farmer did. not fy = as it . to 
be printed in, Shakſpeare. 


In all the other places were Shaklockre has ken led into errours 
by miſtakes of the preſs, or by falſe tranſlations, his text -has been 
very properly exhibited as he wrote it; for it is not the bulineſs 
of an editor to new- write his author's works. 
and Cleopatra, AR IV. fc. i. we have — Let the old ruffan 
know, I have many other. ways to die; though we know the ſenſe 
of the pallage in Plutarch there copied 1 8 — that ke [ the old ruf- 
ban] hath many other ways to die.” Again, in Julius Ceſar, 
Antony is ſtill permitted to ſay, that Czſar had left the Roman 
people =; arbours and orchards « on this fide Tyber, though it 


e 95 2 


Thus, in Antony 


Let's cd hes . o'er the ſeas again; 
Laſh hence theſe over weening rags of France, 
Theſe famiſh'd beggars, weary of their lives; 
Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit, 


For want of means, £060 rats, had hang'd them: 


ſelves: 


If we be conquer'd, let men conquer us, 


And not theſe baflard e whom our la- 


* 


do not dece 
other proofs there adduced, to ſettle a long agitated queſtion, and 


| quoted 


th ers 


Have in their own land beaten; bobb'd, and chump'd, 


And, on record, left them the heirs of ſhame. 
Shall theſe enj joy our lands ? lie with our wives? 
Raviſh our daughters?—Hark, 1 hear their drum. 


Han Jer 1 


Gate + to be — on that fab r . 800 which miſlakes Shak: 
ſpeare was led into by the ambiguity and Inatcuracy .of the old 
tranflation of Plutarch. 

lu like manner in King Henry J. oraclorifimns is exhibited: 2 


- It was written by. Shakſpeare, inſtead of Præcariſſimus; and in the 
ſame play I have followed our author in printing in Vol. XIII. 
P- 281, Lewis the ?enth, though Lewis the ninth was the perſon 


meant: au error into which he Was led, as in FE preſent inflance, 


by a wiſlake of the preſs. 


Far all (uch inaccuracies the poet, and not his er is reſpon- 


fible: and in the paſſage now under our coulideration more patti- 
cularly the text ought not io he diſturbed, becauſe it aſcertains a 


point of ſome moment; namely that Holinſhed, and not Hall, 


was the hiftorian that Shakſpeare followed. Of bow much couſe- 
quence this is, the reader may aſcertain by turning to the Diſſerla. 


tion on the 7 of King Henry VI. where this circumftance, if [ 
e mylelf, contributes not a little in addiijon to the 


to ſhew that thoſe plays were re- written by Bakſpeate. aud not 


bis original compolition. MALOxE. 


EP | milkſop, BR] 80, in The Mirrour for Beg es alread 
FP Firſt with our foe. mens. captaine to begin, De 
A weake Welch milkſop, — 15 
Alluding perhaps to goat's milt., of "which" anciently the Weld 
were roger _ they are at preſent. JTERVENs: 1 


em- 


ies with the Jhivers of your lances. en, 5 
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Fight, gentlemen of England! fight, bold yeomen! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head; _ © 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood; — 
Amaze the welkin with e broken ſlaves 1 — — 


* 


Enter a ; Meſſenger. | nf. nr ol 


/ 


What Gaya lord Stanley | ? will he bring bis youll 
Mrs. My lord, he doth deny to come. I 
K. Rich. Off inſtantly with his ſon George's . 1 

bead“, . 3 
Non. My lord, the enemy is pa ſs'd the marſh ; 1 

Ales the battle let George Stanley die. i - "= nl 

K. Rich. A thouſand hearts are ny within my © ; 
| bofom: : 1 
Advance our ſtandards, b ſet upon our foes ; ; 


0b the Palit with your broken flaves 71. That is, liste the 


So, in Soliman and Perſeda: f 

Rs... Now by the marble face of the \wallin,” : 

The ſame idea is more tamely expreſled | in W. Smith's v. les 
1613: 

— Spears fle in a "ſplinter half the way to heaven. 

STEEVENS. 

9 of inſtantly ve. 4 The word — inflantly, was ſupplied by Sir 
Wen Hanmer. Without i it, this line has no pretenkions to metre. 

; STEEVENS. 
— the enemy is paſs'd the marſh; ]. There was a large marſh 
ia Boſworth plain between the two armies. Henry paſs'd it, and 
made ſuch a diſpoſition of his forces that it ſerved to protect his 
richt wing. By this movement he gained alfo another point, that 
his men ſhould engage. with the ſun behind them, and in the faces 
of his enemies: a matter of great conſequence when bows and 
arrows were in uſe. MALONE, _ 

Advance our ftandards, &c.] 80 again, in The e of e- 
Ciſtrates; and apparently borrowed from Shakfpeare: 

Advance then captaines, forward to the fight, 

„ Draw forth your ſwords, each man addreſs his theeld ; 
6 ney faint e dis ae of coward flight, 4 
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-_ 


Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inſpire us with the ſpleen of fiery dragons! 
Upon them! Vijory fits on our . 


e SCENE iv. 
15 Another part of the fell. 


Alorum, Excurſions. | Enter Nonrolk, "Us forces; 


to him GATESBY, 


5 


Com. Refciic: my ad of Norfolk, Gre relcne! 
The king enacts more wonders than a man, 
e an e to every danger; 2 


4B 10 biaves" yaur hearts, to gsbt your we yeeld: 
«© Behold our foes do brave us in the field. 
„Upon them, friends; the cauſe is yours and mine; 
40 | Saint George. and e on our helmes doth ſhine.“ 
STEEVENS, 
so Holinſhed after Hall: ee — like n champions advance 
forth your ſtandardes, and aſſay whether your enemies can decide 
and try the title of battaile by dint of ſword; avaunce, I ſay again, 
forward, my captaines. — No. Saint eke to borrow, let us ſet 
forward. MALONE. 

1 Daring an oppoſite to every Jeng 37: etage the beet wrote: 
Daring and oppoſite lo every danger. TyRWHITT, | 
Perhaps the following paſſage in Chapman's verſion of the cight 
| book of Homer's Odyſſey may countenance the old reading: 

„ a moſt dreadful fhgbt- | 
Haring againſt Aim. STEEVENS. 


The old reading is perhaps right. An oppoſite is ey uſed 


by Shakſpeare and the contemporary writers, for adverſary. So, 
in Twelfth Nigh t. — your oppofite hath in him what youth, 
. Rirength, kill, and wrath, can furnilh man withal.” Again: 


* — aud his oppoſite fag you, bears 1 in bis vilage no prop of 
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His 1975 is lain, and all on foot he 6 tas 
Seeking for Richmond inthe throat of Jerk : 
es fair lord, or elſe the oy 1s loſt! 


Ss a 
_ > 4 wes, - . <a 
Fre ws FEE nr w VT IRS, m . TAI 
1 
3 Wie % 


cunt, 


ces; 


cue! 


I: | infers that be flew to oppoſe every danger, wherever it was to | 
155 be found, and read with him, 4 and oppoſite.” M. Masox. | 
ine, * 4 horſe! 4 horſe !] In The Battle of Alcatar, 1594, the Moor Fo 
VENS calls out in the ſame manner: .- 
nas A horſe, a borſe, villain a horſe ! = 
ecide „That 1 may take the river ftraight, and fly! nn 
gain, Here is a horſe, my lord, | FH 
is ſet t As ſwiftly pac'd as Pegaſus,” 
This paſſage in Shakſpeare appears to have been imitated by 

rote: ſeveral of the old writers, if not ſtolen. 85 Heywood, In the 

# Second Part of his Iron Age, 1632: | 

ighth „La horſe, a horſe! . 

Ed 6 Ten kingdoms for a horſe to enter Troy! bn SrTrEEVExVs. 

| Marſtoll f. ſeems to have imitated this line in his 800 0 1599: 

uſed | A man, a man; 2 kingdom for a man!” MALONE, 8 

8. This line is introduced into Maiſton's What you will, AQ. UL 
5 ſc, i. gto, 16 | - 
. | „Ha! he mounts Chirall on the wings 95 fame. 
e of 4 lorſe ! a horſe ! my kingdome for à horſe! 


1 | 


Alarum. Enter King Ricnanw. | 


K. Rice. A bortel a horſe! $ my kingdom for a 
horſe! 


Cars. Withdraw, my lord, bord 1 you to a 


horſe. 


cruelty.” So, in Blurt Mr. . Conflable, a comedy by Middleton, 


1602: „to firengthen us againſt all oppoſites.” Again, more 
appoſitely, in Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 1602: 


«Myſelf, myſelf, will dare all oppoſites.” | 
The ſenſe then ſhould ſeem to be, that king Richard. enads 


wonders, daring the adverſary he meets with to every r afteding 


Angle combat. MALONE. 


Io dare a fingle oppoſite to every 1 is no very wonderful 
exploit. I ſhould therefore adopt Tyrwhitt's amendment, which 


= Cn wee I Tow Play e c. REED. 
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K. Rich. Slave, I have ſet my life upon a caſt, 
And 1 will ſtand the hazard of the die: 
J think, there be ſix Richmonds in the field; 
Five have I ſlain to-day, inſtead of him :*— 
A horſe! a horſe! my k kingdom for a borſe! & 


: [Excunt, 


"|; 


Alaris Eiter King bravins and Rientionp; and 
exeunt frahting. Retreat, and flouriſh. Then enter 
| RICHMOND, STANLEY bearing the crown, with 


divers ober Lo rds, and Bee. 


Richst. God; and your arms, be \prais'd, vis 
rious friends; 


* a 


„ 


* Five have I 1 10. Jn. inflead of lin F] Shakſpeare had em- 


ployed this incident with hiſtorical e in the firſt Part of 
King Henry IJ. STEEVENS, 

_ Shakſpeare had goed ground | for this poetical ie 
Richard, according to Polydore Virgil, was determined, if poflible, 
to engage with Richmond in fingle combat. [See p. 695. |. 2.] 


For this purpoſe he rode furiouſly to that quarter of the field where 


the cail was; attacked his ſtandard-bearer, Sir William Brandon, 

and killed him; then aflaulted Sir John Cheny, whom he over- 

=> threw: having thus at length cleared his way to his antagoniſt, he 
engaged in ſingle combat with him, and probably would have been 
vido:ious, but that at that da Sir William Stanley with three 
thoufand men joined Richmond's army, and the royal forces Hed 


wWoeith great precipitation. Richard was ſoon afterwards overpowered _ 


"ft numbers, and fell, bghung bravely to the laſt moment. 


Malou. 
* 4 3 a horſe! ke. Some inquiry hath been made for the 
$eſt performers of che capital charaters of Shakſpeare. 


We. learn, that, Burbage, the alter Roſcius of Camden, was the 


eriginal Richard, from a paſſage in the poems of Biſhop Corbet; 
who igtroduced his hoſt at Boſworth deſcribing the battle: 
| „But when he would have laid king Richard died, 
bs Kad call'd G heat as a Norſe, be Burbage 1 
5 Faaurz. 


— 


wa ww za 
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The day is ours, the bloody dog i is dead. 


STAN. Courageous Richmond, well haſt chou ac- 
quit thee! 


Lo, here, this long-uſurped royalty, 
From the dead temples of this bloody wretch ” 


Have I pluck'd off, to grace thy brows withal ; 
Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 1 
RICHM. Great God of heaven, tay, amen, to 

SL: ö 


But. tell me firſt, * is young George Stanley living? 


STAN. He is, my 8 and yy in Leiceſter 
town; ps | 
Whither, if it pleaſe 2 we may now withdraw 

us, 
RICH. What men of name are lain on either 
2. Hee? 
STAN. John duke of Norfolk, Walter lord F er- 


rers, 


| Sir ir Rober Brakenbury, 4 ſir William REL 


Richm. Inter their bodies as becomes their 
„„Cͤ -- 
Proclaim a pardon to the ſoldiers fled, 


That in lubmiſſion will return to us; 


| And then, as we. have ta en che facrament, 9 


707 wis Hay wretck—] It is got neceſſary to fuapole 
that Richmond points to the dead body of Richard, when he ſpeaks 
of him. According to au ancient idiom in our language, the de- 


nominative pronoun is olten uled ivitead of the N article, 
So, in King Henry IF. P. I: | 


© —— but for theſe vile guns . 

| _ « He would himſelf have been a 'foldier:" STEEVENS, | 
* But, lell me firſt, &&c.], The word— firſt, was introduced by Sit. 
Themes Hanmer, to complete the verſe. STFEVENS. | 5 
I ——a@s we have ta'en the ſacrament, 80. in Rolinthed, p. 


745: The earle himſelfe firſt tooke a corpo: tall och on his honor, 
promiſing that incontinent after he {huld be polleſied of the crowne 


* 


' No 
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We will unite the white roſe and the reds 

Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction, 
That long hath frown'd upon their enmity !— 

| What traitor hears me, and ſays not, a? 
England hath long been mad, and ſcarr'd herſelf; 
The brother blindly ſhed the brother s blood, 
The father raſhly ſlaughter'd his own ſon, 
The ſon, compell'd, been butcher to the fire; . 
All this divided York and. Lancaſter, 8 
Divided, in their dire diviſion.— | 

O, now, let Richmond and Elizabeth” N 

The true ſucceeders of each royal houſe, 

By God's fair ordinance conjoin together! 

And let their heirs, (God, if thy will be ſo,) 
Enrich the time to come with ſmooth fac'd peace, 
Wich ſmiling plenty, and fair proſperous days! 
Abate the edge? of traitors, gracious Lord, 
That would reduce“ wmele e days again. 


2 


and arge of the renlind of England, be Cook be dete | in 


matrimonie with the ladie COLTS, daughter to king Edwart LN. 


fourth.“ STEEVENS, 
_- 3 411 this divided York Ar be e 
Divided, in their dire diviſion] I think the rede will be 
ſomewhat improved by a flight alteration :' _ 
All that divided York and Lancaſter, 
Divided in their dire diviſion, 
Ono let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
The true ſucceeders of each royal bouſe, 
By God's fair ordinance conjoin together! - 
Let them unite all that York and Lancaſter divided. Jounson. 


9 Abate the edge——] To oo is to lower, W aps 2 0 4 


So, in Coriolanns : | 
| « ——deliver you, as "be . 


% Abated captives, —.” STEEVENS. 


4 


Parmnm—reduce———] i. e. bring back: an obſolete ſenſe of 
the word. So, in The gogdly Hiſtory of the mo ſle noble and beautiful 


Ladye Lucres of Scene in Tuſtan, and of ler lover Eurialus xc. 1560 : 


„The mornynge forſakyng the golden bed of Ton, W the 7 


delyred * STEEVENS, | 


8 Woe Oo OO 


he 


53 


Th 
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| And make poor England weep in ſtreams of blood! 
Let them not hve to taſte this land's increaſe, 


That would with treaſon wound this fair lands 


r 1 


Now civil wounds are topp d, peace lives again; 


That Wwe may lon ho live here, God ſay — Amen! 
1185 Exeunt. ? 


/ 


"This is one of the 850 celebrated of our. $I perform- 
ances; yet I know not whether it has nbt happened to him as to 


are trifling, others ſhocking, and ſome improbable. JOHNSON, 
agree entirely with Dr. Johnſon. i in thinking that this play from 


its firſt exhibition to the preſent hour has been eſtimated greatly 
beyond its. merit. From the many alluſions to it in books of that 
age, and the great number of editions it paſſed through, I ſuſpe& 


it was more often repreſented and wore admired than any of our 


author's tragedies. Its popularity perhaps in ſome meaſure aroſe 
from the deteſtation in which Richard's charader was juflly held, 
which muſt have opefated mote ſtrongly on thoſe whoſe grand- "a 
;  thers might have lived near his time; and from its being patronized | 
by the queen on the throne, who Probably was not a little pleaſed 


at ſeeing King Henry VII. placed in the only favourable light in 
which he could bave been exhibited on the ſcene. Maxon. 


181 moſt cordially join with Dr. Johnſon. and. Mr. Malone in | 
their opinions; and yet perhaps they have overlooked one cauſe _ 


of the ſucceſs of this tragedy. The part of Richard is perhaps, 


dicious performer. It comprehends, indeed, a trait of almoſt every 
ſpecies of character on the flage. The hero, the lover, the ſtateſ- 


man, the buffoon, the. hypecrite, the hardened and repenting ſin- 
ner Xe. are to be found within its compaſs. No wonder there= 


fore that the diſcriminating powers of a Burbage, 2 Garrick, and 


2 Henderſon, ſhould at different periods have given it a popularity 
| beyond other dramas of the ſame author. 


. others, 10 be praiſed moſt, when praiſe is not moſt deſerved. That 
this play has ſcenes noble in themſelves, and very well contrived 
to ſtrike in the exhibition, cannot be denied, But ſome parts 


Su 


beyond all others variegated, and conſequently favourable to a ju- 


— 


Yet the favour with which this tragedy is now . muſt alſo f 


ia ſome meaſure be imputed to Mr. Cibber's reformation of it, 
Which generally conſidered, is judicious: for what modern audience 
Vould patiently liften to the narrative of Clarence's Dream, his 
_ . fubfequent expoſtulation with the murderers, the prattle of his chil- 
8 ren the my of 'the FREE; the tedious e of the 


5 Trinity college, Cambridge: 
in the, Latine tragedie of King Richard, cried;,— Ad us, ad unde, 


arma, ad arma. 


copy in the Muſeum. 
library at Emmanuel, with che names of the original performers. 
| Legge's play was written by one 
Lacy, 1583; which had not been worth ane, were — 4 


| 1 III. 
had the tyrant b beheld his bloody Fe it bad mol- 
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citizens, iis ravings of e the groſs terms mrown out h 


ehe Duchels ot York on Richard, the repeated progreſs to execy. 
tion, the ſuperfluous train of ſpeares,” and other undramatich 


jucumbrances, which muſt have prevented the more valuable Parts 


of the play from riſing into their preſent efſe& and conſequence?_ 

. The, expulſion of languor therefore muſt atone for ſuch remaining 
want of probability as is inſeparable from an hiſtorical drama inte 
un the events of pla 0 are e comprefled. 


'"STEEVING, 


The Life and Death of King Richard the Third. ] The oldeft known 
| edidon of this tragedy is printed for Andrew Wiſe, 1597: but 
Harrington, in his Apolopie for Poetrie, written 1590, and prefixel 
to the ttanſlation of Arzoflo, ſays, that a tragedy of Richard the 


Third, had been ated at Cambridge, His words are, For tra. 
gedies, to omit other famous tragedies, that which was played xt 
St- John's in Cambridge, of R:chard the Third, would move, [ 


think, Phala is the tyrant, and terrifie all tyrannous minded men,” 


& He moſt probably meaus,Shakipeare's ; and if ſo, we may 
argue, that there is ſome more antient edition of this play than 
What. I bave mentioned; at leaſt. this ſhows how early Shaklpeare's 
play appeared; or if ſonie other Richard the;Third is here alluded 
to oy W that a BY 0 oa this 1 8 ens e our author's, 
\ T. WARTON, 


It appears from the following paſſage 3 in the preface. to Naſnes 
Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harviy's Hunt is 1, 


1596, that a Latin tragedy of King Richard III. had been aded at 
« ——'or his fellow codthead, that 


ad urbs, when by. whole part was no more than — Urs, Wot, ad 
SrEEVENS. | 


\ * 


The play on this ſubj ect mentioned ww Sir 155 Hanington in 


his Apologie for Poetrie, 1591, and ſometimes miſtaken for Shak- 
ſpeare's, was a Latin' one, written by Dr. Legge; and aQed at St. 
John's in our univerſtty, ſome years before 1588, the date of the 
This appears from a better MS. in our 


A childiſh imitation of Dr. 


not confounded by Mr. Capell. FARMER, 


The Latin play of K. Richard III. (Mis. Harl. n. 6926, has the 


author's name, — Henry Lacey, aud is dated — — 1586. 

| Tyrwurtr. 
8 in vg AA indication; -mentions the play of King 
© ated in St. John's Cambridge, ſo effentially, tbat 


liked 
cres“. 
1594. 
intitle 
death 

rinc 


aud t 


This 
ward 


at by 


XEcy. 
atich 
Parts 
e 

ning 
in 


"ENS, 
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liked his heart, aud made bim let at light of his be 3 
cres. And iu the bookes of the Stationers' Company, June 19, 


1594, Thomas Creede made the following entry. An enterlude, 
intitled the tragedie of Rickard the Third, wherein is ſhown the 
deathe of Edward the Fourthe, with the ſmotheringe of, the two 


rinces in the Tower, wich the lamentable ende of Shore's wife, 


aud the contention of the two houſes of Lancaſter and Yorke." - 
This could not have been the work of Shakſpeare, unleſs he after- 


wards diſmiſſed the death of Jane Shore as an unneceſſary incident, 
when he reviſed the play. Perhaps, however, it might be foe 
nanllation of Lacey's play, at the end of the firſt ad of which i is, 
« The thowe of the proceſſion. 1. Tipftaffe. 2. Shore's wife in 


her petticote, baving a taper burning 1 in her hande, 3. The Verger. 


4. Queriſtets. 5. Singing: men. 6. Prebendary. 7. Biſhoppe of- 
Lodo 8. Citizens. There is likewiſe a Latin . lung on 
this occaſion, in MS. Harl. 2412. STEEVENS. 

The Engliſh King Richard III. which was entered on the Sta- 
tioners' books in 1594, and which, it may be preſumed, had been 
exhibited ſoine years before, was probably wiitten by the author of 
The Contention 0 the 225 xs of 1 Yorke and Lancaſter. MALONE, 


— 


I ſhall 1 ſabjoin two Diſſertations, one by Dr. Warbutton, and 
525 one W Mr. Upton, Apo the Vice. | 


— 


ACT ul. SCENE 5 


Thus 11. the . vice, . be.] 4 this chant read? 'ng 
in the common books hath occaſioned our ſaying ſomething of the 
barbarities of theatrical repreſentations amongſt us before the time 
of Shakſpeare, it may not be improper, for a better apprehenfion 
of this. whole matter, to give the reader ſome. 5 account 'of 
| the riſe and progreſs of the modern lage. 

The firſt form in which the drama appeared in the weh'ol Eu- 


rope, after the deſtrudion of learned Greece and Rome, and that 
a calm of dulneſs had Gniſhed upon letters what the rage of bar 


bariſm had begun, was that of the Myſteries, Theſe were the 
fathionable and favourite diverſions of all ranks of people both in 


France, Spain, aud England, In which lalt place, as we learn by 


Stow, they were in uſe about che time of Richard the ſecond and 
' Henry the fourth. As to Italy, by what I can find, the' firſt rudi- 
ments of their ſtage, with regard to the matter, were prophane 
| ſubjeds, and, with regard to the form, a corruption of the aucient 
' mimes and 'attellanes.; by which means they got ſooner into the 


right road than their neighbours ; having had. . plays ene 


them wrote as early as the fifteenth century, 
As to theſe myſteries, they were, as. their name ſpeaks them, A 
\Tepreſentation of ome Keuter to the Yer . be ſeen 


/ 


— 
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A of, from the following paſſage in an old renal hiftory, intitled, La 
A fog  Chrontque de Metz compoſee par le cure de St. Euchaire; which vill 
_ give the! reader no bad idea of the ſurpriſing abſurdity of theſe 
1 ſtrange repreſentations: , Lan 1437 le 3 Juillet (ſays the honef 

. | ; Chronicler) fut fait le Jeu de la Paſſion de N. S. en la plaine de 

5 Veximiel. Et fut Dieu un fire appelle Seigneur Nicolle Dom 
Neufchaſtel, lequel etoit Cure de St. Vidour de Metz, lequel fut 

Bs. 7 9 mort en la Croix, s il ne füt été ſecourus; & convient 
| Pg qu'un autre Pretre fut mis en la Croix pour parfaire le Perſonnage 
du Crucifiment pour ce jour; & le leridemain le dit Cure de S. 
ViRour parfit la Reſurredion, & fit tres hautement ſon perſouage; 
& dura le _—_ —— Et autre Prétre qui sappelloit Mre. Jean -de 
Nicey, qui eftoit Chapelain de Metrange, fut 7 0 lequel fat 
„ mort en pendent, car le cuer li faillit, & fut bien havite. 
ment dépendu & porté en Voye. Et etoit la bouche d' Enfer ires 
bien faite; car elle ouvroit & clooit, quand les Diables y vouloient 
entrer & iſſer; & avoit deux grofs Culs d' Acier,“ xc. Alluding 
to this kind of repreſentations archbiſhop Harſnet, in his Declara- 
tion of Popiſh 'Impoſtures, p. 71. ſays, „ The little children were 
never fo afraid of Hell-mouth in the old plays, painted wich great 
gang teeth, ſtaring eyes, and foul bottle noſe.” Carew, in his 
Survey of Cornwall, gives a fuller deſcription of them in theſe 
words, The Guary Miracle, in Engliſh 2' Miracle Play, is a kind 

of interlude compiled in Corniſh out of ſome ſcripture hiſtory, For 
repreſenting it, they raiſe an earthen amphitheatre in ſome open 
field, having the diameter of an incloſed playne, ſome 40 or 50 
foot. The country people flock from all ſides many miles off, to 
hear and ſec it. For they have therein devils and devices, to delight. 
as well the eye as the ear. The players conne not their parts with. 
out book, but are prompted by one called the ordinary, who fol- 
loweth at their back with the book in his hand,” &c. &c There 
Was always a droll or buffoon in theſe myſteries, to make the people 
mirth with his ſufferings or abſurdities: and they could think of 
no better a perſonage to ſuſtain this part than the devil himſelf. 
Even in the myſtery of the Paſſion mentioned above, it was contrived 
to make him ridiculous. Which circumſtance is, hinted at by Shak- 
ſpeare (who had frequent alluſions to theſe things) in The Taming of 
the Shrew, where one of the players aſks for a little vinegar, (as 2 

| property) to male the devil roar.* For after the . unge with the gall 
and vinegar had been employed in the repreſentation, they uſed to 


J 


| | clap it to the noſe of the devil; p which making him roar, as if it 77 
4. had been holy-water, afforded infinite diverſion to the people. 80 P. 
WE | that vinegar in the old W Mas always afterwards i in ule to tor» Wl — 
5 4 8 | | . 

1 \ >, 5 1 1 5 * b 


J 8 0 
1 ( ' 5 : 8 | F N 
— 4 1 o ; 0 | 


* This is not in Shakſptare' 8 ie but in the old {play entitled The 
"Taming of a TOPS ADORE: 3 1 | 
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ment their devil. We have divers old Engliſh proverbs, in which 
the devil is repreſented as acting or ſuffering ridiculouſly and ab- 
ſurdly, which all aroſe from the part he bore in theſe | myſteries, as 
in that, for inſtance, of —Great cry and little woot, as the devil ſaid 
when he ſheered his hogs. For the ſheep-ſhearing of Nabal being 
repreſented in the myſtery of David and Abigail, and the devil / 
always attending Nabal, was made to imitate it by ſhearing @ hog. 
This kind of abſurdity, as it is the propereſt to create laughter, 
was the ſubjet of the ridiculous in the ancient mimes, as we learn 
from theſe words of ſaint Auſtin: Ne faciamus ut mimi ſolent, & 
optemus 4 libero aquam, a lymphis vinum.* NE gs FE © 
Theſe myſteries, we ſee, were given in France at firft, as well as 
in England ſub dio, and only in the provinces. Afterwards we find 
them got into Paris, and a company eftabliſhed in the Hotel de 
Bourgogne to repreſent them, But good letters and religion begin- 
ning to make their way in the latter end of the reign of Francis the 
firſt, the ſtupidity and prophaneneſs of the myfleries made the cours 
| tiers and clergy join their intereſt for their ſuppreſſion. According- 
I/, in tbe year 1541, the procureur-general, in the name of the 
king, preſented a regueſt againſt the company to the parliament. | 
"The three principal branches of his charge againft them were, that 
the repreſentation of the Old Teſtament ſtories inclined the people 
to Judaiſm; that the New Teſtament ſtories encouraged libertiniſm 
and infidelity , and that both of them leſſened the charities to the 
poor: It ſeems that this proſecution ſucceeded ; for, in 1548, the 
parliament of Paris confirmed the company in the poſſeſſion of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, but interdiced the repreſentation of the myſteries. 
But in Spain, we find by Cervantes, that they continued muck 
longer; and held their own, even after good comedy, came in 
amongſt them: as appears from the excellent critique of the canon; 
in the fourth book, where he ſhows how the old extravagant ro- 
nances might be made the foundation of a regular pic (which, he 
ſays, tambien puede eſcriverſe en proſa como en verſo; +) as the myſtery= 
plays might be improved into ariful comedy. His words are Pues 
que fi venimos. d las comedias divinas, que de milagros falſos fingen en 
ellas, que de coſas apocrifas, y mal entendidas, atribueyendo a un ſanto. 
los milagros de otro; ++ which made them ſo fond of miracles that 
they introduced them into las comedias kumanas, as he calls them. 
SA CMDESDTT Sond J)) ͤ ie ag HA 
Upon this prohibition, the French poets turned themſelves from 
religious to moral farces. And in this we ſoon followed them: the 
public taſte not ſuffering any greater alteration at firſt, though the 
Italians at this time afforded many juſt compofitions for better mo- 
dels. Thee farces they called moralities. Pierre Gringore, one 
of their old poets, printed one of theſe moralities, intitled La Mg< 
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ralil i de 8 0 Mine. The 8 of the "BITTY are PHomnit 
Hine — Pugnition , Divine — Simonie — Hypocrifie — and Demtrites. 
Communes. The Homme Obfline is the atheiſt, and comes in blaſ. 


nition Divine appears, fitting on a throne in the air, and menacin 
the atheift with puniſhment, After this ſcene, Simone, Hypocriſie, 
avd Demerites-Communes appear and play their parts. In concluſion, 
Pugnition Divine returns, preaches to them, upbraids them with 
their crimes, and, in ſhort, draws them all to repentance, all but 
: the Homme 0bſtins, who perkifts in his impiety, and is deftroyed 
| for an example, To this ſad ſerious ſubjeR they added, though in 
a ſeparate repreſentation; a merry kind of farce called Sottte, in 
which there was un Pay ſan | the Clown] under the name of Sot- 
- Commun | or Fool. ] But we, who borrowed all theſe delicacies from 
5 the French, blended the Moralite and Soltie together: So that the 
. Sot-Commun, the Clown or Fool, got a place in our ſerious 
| moralities : Whoſe buſineſs we may vnderfland:i in the frequent allu- 
' ſions our Shakſpeare makes to them: as in that fine ſpeech in the 
beginning of the third ad of Meaſure Jer 1 where we have 
this obſcure paſſage: 
8 « —— merely thou art Deatl's Fool, 
Fot him thou labour'ft by thy light to mus, 
© And yet runn'ſt tow'rd him fill. 
For, in theſe moralities, the Fool of the piece, in order to ſhow 
the inevitable approaches of Death, (another of the Dramatis Per- 
ſon) is made to employ all his fratagems. to avoid him; which, 


as the matter is ordered, bring the Fool, at every turn, into the 


very jaws of his-enemy: S0 that a repreſentation of theſe ſcenes 
would afford a great deal of good mirth and morals mixed together. 


The very ſame ns is again alluded to in theſe lines of Los 


Labour s Loſt: 
5 « $9 Portent-like I Souls o N bis late, | 
That he ſhould be my Fool, * I his Fate.“ 
; . LS \ 8 Ac IV. ſc. i ii. 


But tha French, as we ſay, keenina: theſe. two ſorts of farces 

_ diflin&, they became, in time, the parents of tragedy and comedy; 
while we, by jumbling them together, begot in an evil hour, that 

/ mungrel fpecies, unknown; to nature * nnn, called gabi 
5 comedy. Warren. . 
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e be no need of any ether account of the Vice. 


"Like = old Vice. ] The allukon 858 * is to the TOs a droll | 
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ESE. 1,04 p.3. of Mr, Upton sbook where 3 the wor- ul. the one Flows 


£ . occur. Aae : 8 


pheming, and determined to perſiſt in his impieties. Then Pug. 


| To | this; "when 10 Upton's Diſſertation is ſubjoined, there will, 
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| charater in our old plays, . with 4 lake: cont, a Ins with — 2 


a pair of aſs's ears, and a dagger of lath. Shakſpeare alludes to his 
buffoon appearance in Twelfth Night, Ad IV? : 
„% Jn a trice, like, to the old Vice; — — Y 
„% Who with dagger of lath, in his rage 1. his wrath, 
„ Cries, ah, ha! to the Devil.“ 


In the ſecond part of King Henry IV. A& im. Falftaff compares 
Shallow to a Vice's dagger of luth. In e Act III. Hamlet 


— 


calls his uncle: 


A vice of kings: 4 f . e 
1. e. a ridiculous dae of majety,.. Theſe paſſages the 
editors have very rightly. expounded, I will now mention ſome 
others, which ſeem to have _—— their N the angie es 
not quite ſo obvious. þ | 


The iniquity was often the Vice in our moral ties; and is intro- 
duced in Ben Jonſon's play called The Devil Ss an 1 85 and likewiſe 


| mentioned in hit Epigr. cxv: 


«© Being no vitious perſon, but the Fice 
About the town, 

4% Acts old Iniquity, and in che fit. 

„% Of miming, gets th' opinion of a wit.“ 


But a paſſage cited from his play will make the following obſer- 5 
yations more plain. Ad; J. Pug als the Devil «to 1 nim 2 


Vice: 


„ Sefan, What Vice? g 

% What kind would thou bave it ole 
« Pug. Why, any Fraud, | 

« Or Covetouſneſs, or lady Vanity, EE, 

„Or old Iniguity: I'll call him hither.” 


Thus 825 paſſage ſhould be ordered: 


„% Pug. Why any: Fraud, _ 
$ Or Covetoufneſs, or lady Vanity, 3 
„Or old Inigui ry. „„ e 
„ Pug. I'll call him hither.“ | 8 

Enter Iniquity the Vice. | 
„ Ini. What is he calls upon me, and would feem to 
« lack a Vite? | 
ut Ere his words be half ſpoken, I am with him in a trice.”, .. 


And in his Staple of News, AQ II: 


„ Mirth. How like you the Vice i i th play? 
„ Expefation, Which is he © 4 


„ Mirth. Three or four; old. Covetouſneſs, the ſordid run. 
Boy, the Money-Bawd, whe is à fleſh-bawd too, they ſay. | 


« Tattle. But here is never A Fiend to carry bim away. Be- 


br Sdes, he has never a wooden dagger! _ I'd not give a ruſh fora 


Vice that bas] got 2 n dagger to ſnap at every * he ener 
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10 Mirth. That was the. old way, golkip, whas: "fatal * i a i 
like hokos pokos, in a jugler's Jerkin,” Ke. Ok ery 
He alludes to the Vice in The Alchymift, AQ I. ſc. ili: 1 only 

| « Sub, And, on your ſtall, a puppet, with a Vice. | BY x 

Sore places of Shakſpeare will from hence appear more eaſy: az Milto 
in the firſt part of King Henry IV, AQ II. where Hal humourouſly | * 
. charaQerizing Falſtaff, calls him, Thet, reverend Vice, that grey his in 
Iniquity, that father Rufhan, - that Vanity- in years, in alluſion to with 
this buffoon charader. In King Richard III. Ad III: tis a 


& Thus like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 
«I moralize two meanings in one word.” 


- 
4 
ed 
— 
La, 


12705 maſk, 

. is the formal Vice. Some correct the pallage, _ is th 

© Thus like the formal-wiſe antiquity, | | him 

I moralize: Two meanings in one word.“ N 2M 
Which correction is out of all rule of criticiſm. In Hamlet, Ad]. deri 

there i is an allufion, ftill more diſtant, to the Vice; which will not 1 

be obvious at firſt, and therefore is to be introduced with a ſhort tick 

| explauation. This buff6on character was uſed to make fun with Tet? 
ET: the Devil; and he had ſeveral trite expreſſions, as, III be with you ve 


* 


4 


in 4 trice: 4, ha, boy, are you there? &c. 
entertainment to the audience, to ſee their old enemy ſo belabou: d 


* effigy. In King Henry F. AQ IV. a boy cbaraQerizing Piſtol, 


ſays, Bardolph and Nym had ten times more valour, than this roaring 
Devil © the old play: 
dagger. 


is reſolved to break the fubjeR of the diſcourſe to none but N 


And this was great 


every one may fare his nails with a wooden 
Now Hamlet, having been inftruQed by his father's ghoſt, 


and to all others his intention is to appear as A fort of mad man; 
when therefore the oath of ſecrecy is given to the centinels, and 


the Ghoſt unſeen calls out, ſwear; Hamlet ſpeaks to it as the Vice 


does to the Devil. 


Ah, ha, boy, fayff thou ſo? Art thou there, 


Truepenny? Hamlet had a mind that the centinels ſhould iwagine 


this was a ſhape that the devil bad put on; aud in AQ Hi. he it 
Tomewbat of this opinion himſelf: 


8 


„% May be the devil. 


« The ſpirit that I have rom. 5 
\ 


The manner of fpeech thanefacs. to as Devil was what all the 4 
audience were well acquainted with; and it takes off i in ſome mea- | 
fure from the horror of the ſcene. Perhaps too the poet was willing 

to inculcaie, that good humour is the beſt weapon to deal wich the 

devil. Truepenny, either by way of 1 irony, or literally from the Greek, 


- TpuTavoy, veterator. 


Which word the Scholiaft on Ariſtophanes 


_ ver. 447. explains, glu, 0 ene, r Tos Te, 


"6 8 e puppet, with a Vice] Mr. Upton has debt this paſſages 
Abies in the preſent inftance means a device, clock-work. Coryat, p. 294 


Teas 2 of a 4-2 rhe hoſe eyes were moved by A vice. FARMER» 


1 % 5 Suche TPYTANON ne>otjuer. 3756 bave tried to ßud a 
derivation. of the Vice : if 1 ſhould not hit on the right, I ſhould 


only err with others. Tie Vice is either a quality perſonalized, ay 


BIH and KAPTOE in Heſiod and Efehylus; Sin and Death in 
Milton; and indeed Fice itſelf is a perſon, B. XI, 517: 
And took his image whom they ſerv'd, a. brutiſh Vice.“ 


is image, i. e. a brutiſh Vice's image: the ice, Gluttony; not 


without ſome allufion io the Vite of the plays: but rather, I think, 


tis an abbreviation. of vice- devil, as vice - roy, vice - doges, xc. and 
therefore properly called the Vice. He makes very free with his 
maſter, like moſt other vice-roys, or prime minifters. So that he 

is the Devil's Vice, and prime miniſter; ; and 'tis this that makes 


him ſo ſaucy, Ur ron. 


Mr. Upton's learning only ſupplies him with. abſurdities, Us | 


derivation of vice is too ridiculous to be anſwered. » 
I have nothing to add to the obſervations of theſe learned cri- 
ticks, but that ſome traces of this antiquated exhibition are ſtill 


retained in the ruſtick pupper-plays, in which I have ſeen the Devil 


very luſtily belaboured by Punch, whom 1 bold to Fen ws legitimate 
on of the old WA. Jounzon, | 


8 + 
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THE END | OF THE FIFTEENTH | VOLUME. by 
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